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The TransLaroR of EptcTETus owes the Per- 
miſſion of inſerting the following ODE intirely 
to the Friendſhip of the Writer of it; who, 
when ſhe favoured her with it, had no Thought 
of its ever appearing in Print. | 


An IRREGULAR OD E. 
To E. C. who had 3 to me obs Gone Philo- 


ſophy, @s productive of Fortitude, and who is go- 
ing to publiſh a Tranſlation of Ep1cTgTus. 


I. 


OM E, EexricTETus! Arm my Breaſt 
With thy impenetrable Steel, 
No more the Wounds of Grief to feel, 
Nor mourn by others? Woes depreſt. 
Oh teach my trembling Heart 
To ſcorn AﬀiCtion's Dart; 
Teach me to mock the Tyrant Pain! 
For ſee around me ſtand 
A dreadful murd'rous Band, 
I fly their cruel Power in vain | 1 8 
Here lurks Diſtemper's horrid Train, 
And There the Paſſions lift their flaming Brands; 
Theſe with fell Rage my helpleſs Body tear, 
While Theſe with daring Hands | 
Againſt the immortal Soul their-impious Weapons rear. 
. 


. I. 


An lasse ODE. 


1 


Wnere-e'er I turn, freſh Feile meet my Hee, ; 
Sin, Sorrow, and Diſgrace, 
Purſue the Human Race! 
There on the Bed of Sickneſs Virtue el 
See Friendſhip bleeding by the Sword 
Of baſe Ingratitude ! | 
See baleful Jealouſy intrude, 
And poiſon all the Bliſs that Love had ſtor d 1 
Oh! ſeal my Ears againſt the piteous Cry 
| Of Innocence diſtreſt | 
Nor let me ſhrink, when Fancy's Eye 
Beholds the guilty Wretch's Breaſt 
- Beneath the torturing Pincers heave : 
Nor for the num'rous Wants of Mis'ry grieve, 
Dd aa — Heay' n denies me to relieve ! 


| | \ ME 
No longer * my- fleeting Joys depend 
On ſocial, or domeſtic Ties! 
Superior let my Spirit riſe, 
Nor in the gentle Counſels of a Friend, 
Nor in the Smiles of Love, expect Delight: 
But teach me in myſelF to find 
Whate'er can pleaſe or fill my Mind. 
Let inward Beauty charm the mental Sight; 
Let Godlike Reaſon, beaming bright, 
Chace far away each gloomy Shade, 
Till Virtue's heav'nly Form diſplay'd 


Alone ſhall captivate my Soul, 
And her divineſt Love poſleſs me whole! 


IV. 


But, ah! TI means this 1 impious Pride, | 
Which heav'nly Hoſts deride ! 

Within myſelf does Virtue dwell ? 

Is all ſerene, and beauteous there ? 
What mean theſe chilling Damps of Fear ? 
Tell me, Fbiloſophy! Thou Boaſter! Tell: 
This God-like all- ſufficient Mind, 5 
Which, in its own Perfection bleſt, 

Defies the Woes, or Malice of Mankind 

To ſhake its ſelf-poſleſſing Reſt, Is 


3 


An IR REOGULAR ODE. 
Is it not foul, weak, ignorant, and A 
Oh Man! from conſcious Virtue's Praiſe 5 


Fall'n, fall'n! what Refuge can'ſt thou find ! 
What pitying Hand again will raiſe _ | 
From native Earth thy groveling Frame! 
Ah, who will cleanſe thy Heart from Spot of ſinful Blame? 


V5. 


But, See | what ſudden Glories from the k 
To my benighted Soul appear, 
And all the gloomy Proſpect cheer ? 
What awful Form approaches nigh ? 
Awful: Yet mild as is the ſouthern Wind 
That gently bids the Foreſt nod. | 
Hark! Thunder breaks the Air, and Angels ſpeak! 
* Behold the Saviour of the World! Behold the Lamb of 
Ve Sons of Pride, behold his Aſpect meek! [God! 
The Tear of Pity on his Cheek | 
See in his Train appear 
Humility and Patience ſweet, | 
Repentance, proſtrate at His ſacred Feet, 
Bedews with Tears, and wipes them with her flowing Hair! 


VI. 


What Scenes now meet my wond' ring Eyes! 
What hallow'd Grave, _ 
By mourning Maids attended round, 
Attracts the SaviouR's Steps? What heart-felt Wound 
His ſpotleſs Boſom heaves with tender Sighs? 
Why weeps the Son belov'd, Omnipotent to ſave ? 
But, lo! He waves his awful Hand! 
The ſleeping Clay obeys His dread Command. 
Ob Lazarus ! come forth .“ Come forth and ſee 
“ The dear Effects of wond'rous Love 
He, at whoſe Word the Seas and Rocks remove, | 
6 Thy Friend, thy Lord, thy Maker, weeps for Thee!“ 


VII. 


Thy Walls, Feruſalem, have ſeen thy King, 
In Meekneſs clad, lament thy hapleſs Fate! 
Unquench'd His Love, though paid with ruthleſs Hate! 

O loft, relentleſs Sion Didſt Thou know | 

Who thus vouchſafes thy Courts to tread, 

What loud Ho/annas wouldſt thou fing ! 

How eager crown his honour'd Head! Nor 


' 


An T RREGULAR ODE. | 
Nor ſee unmov'd His kind paternal Woe! 
Nor Long His Tears, 28 | precious _—_ for thee to flow! 


No mote ive, my coward Soul! 5 i 
| The Sorrows of Mankind to ſhare, © 
Which He, who could the World controul, 
Did not diſdain to bear! 
Check not the Flow of ſweet fraternai Love, 
By Heav'n's high King in Bounty given, 
Thy ſtubborn Heart to ſoften and improve, 
Thy earth-clad Spirit to refine, _ 
And gradual raiſe ta Love divine 
And wing its lonring Flight to wn, | 
| IX. + 
Nor Thou, EL Iz A, who from ly Youth | 
By Genius led, by Virtue train'd, 


Haſt ſought the Fountain of eternal Truth, 
And each fair Spring of Knowlege train d; : 


g Nor Thou, with fond Chimeras vain, | 1 
With Stoic Pride, and fancied Scorn tl 
Of human Feelings, human Pain, In 
E My feeble Soul ſuſtain! ſu 
| Far nobler Precepts ſhould thy Page adorn. g 
'q O rather guide me to the ſacred Source 2 
RK Of real Wiſdom, real .Force, | 8 pe 
| Thy Life's unerring Rule! | 
To Thee, fair Truth her radiant Form . bl. 
Though, wrapp'd in thick impenetrable Clouds, 
She mock'd the Labour of the Grecian School. i 
| 0 
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INTRODUCTION. 


* 


5 HE Stoic Sect was founded by 
Zeno, about three hundred Years 
| before the Chriſtian Era: and 
SIZ flouriſhed in great Reputation, 
REAR til the Declenhon of the Roman 
Empire. A complete Hiſtory of 
iloſophy would be the Work of a large Vo- 
lume : and nothing further is intended here, than 
ſuch a ſummary View of it, as may be of Uſe to 
give a clearer Notion of thoſe Paſſages in EpriiZetns, 
a ſtrict Profeſſor of it, which allude to ſome of its 

peculiar Doctrines. 8 5 
dS. 2. That the End of Man is to live conforma- 
bly to Nature, was univerſally agreed on amongſt 
all the Philoſophers: but, in what that Conformity 
to Nature conſiſts, was the Point in Diſpute. The 
Epicureans maintained, that it conſiſted in Pleaſure; 
of which they conſtituted Senſe the Judge (a). The 
Stoics, on the contrary, placed it in an abſolute 
| go, Per- 


(a) Senfibus i pſis judicari woluptates. Cic. de Fin. L IT. By Plea- 
ſure the Epzcureans tometimes explained themſelves to mean, only 
Freedom from Uncafine's : but the Philoſophers of other Sects in 
general, as well as Cicero, infiſt, producing their own Expteſſi- 
das for it, that they meant ſenſual Delights. This, indeed, 
was more explicitly the Doctrine of Ariſtippus, the Father of 
the Cyrenaics à Sect, however, which ſunk into the Epicureans : 
wie Notions plainly led to the Diſſoluteneſs fo remarkable in 
ine Lives of moſt of them, | 


8 INTRODUCTION. 
Perfection of the Soul. Neither of them ſeem to 
have underſtood Man in his mixed Capacity; but 
while the firſt debaſed him to a mere Animal, 
the laſt exalted him to a pure Intelligence; and 
both conſidered him as independent, uncorrupted 
and ſufficient, either by Heighth of Virtue or by 
well- regulated Indulgence, to his own Happineſs. 

I be Stoical Exceſs was more uſeful to the Public, 
| as it often produced great and noble Efforts towards 
that Perfection, to which it was ſuppoſed poſſible 
for human Nature to arrive. Yet, at the ſame 
time, by flattering Man with falſe and preſumptu- 
ous Ideas of his own Power and Excellence, it 
tempted even the beſt to Pride: a Vice not only 
dreadfully miſchievous in human Society, but, per- 
haps of all others, the moſt inſuperable Bar to real 
inward Improvement. = | : 
§. 3. EpiFetus often mentions Three Topics, or 
_ Claſſes, under which the whole of Moral Philoſo- 
phy is comprehended. Theſe are, the Defires and 
Averſhns, the Purſuits and Avoidances, or the Ex- 
erciſe of the active Powers, and the Aſents of the 
Underſtanding. 5 
22 §. 4. The Defires and Averfions were 
es, conſidered as ſimple Aﬀections of the 
Mind, ariſing from the Apprehenſion, that any 
thing was conducive to Happineſs, or the contrary. 
The firſt Care of a Proficient in Philoſophy was, to 
regulate theſe in ſuch a manner, as never to be diſ- 
appointed of the one, or incur the other : a Point 
no otherwiſe attainable, than by regarding all Ex- 
ternals as abſolutely indifferent. Good muſt always 
be the Object of Deſire, and Evil of Averſion. The ] 
Perſon then, who conſiders Life, Health, Eaſe, 


Friends, Reputation, c. as Good; and their Con- : 
traries as Evil, muſt neceſſarily deſire the one, and 8 
be averſe to the other: and, conſequently, mult of- ci 
ten find his Deſire diſappointed, and his Averſion | 1 

incurred. The Stoics, thercfore, reſtrained Good . 


and 


— 


INTRODUCTION: 7: 


and Evil to Virtue and Vice alone : and SET VT" all 


Externals from any Share. in human Happineſs, 
which they made entirely dependent on a right 
Choice. From this Regulation of the Defires and 
Averfirns follows that Freedom from Perturbation, 
Grief, Anger, Pity, &c. and. in ſhort, that univer- 


fal Apathy, which they every-where N in- 


culcate. | 
5. The next Step to Stoical perfection 

was, a Claſs of Pur/uits and Avordances (b). 

As the Deſires and Averſions are ſimple HR 
Affections, the Pur/uits and - Avoidances are Exer- 
tions of the active Powers towards the procuring or 
declining any thing. Under this Head was com- 
prehended the whole Syſtem of moral Duties, ac- 
cording to their incomplete Ideas of them: and a 
due Regard to it was ſuppoſed to enſure a proper 
Behaviour in all the ſocial Relations. The con- 
ſtant Performance of what theſe point out, natu- 
rally followed from a Regulation of the Defires and 
Averſions in the firſt Topic: for where the Inclina- 
tions are exerted and reſtrained as they ought, there 


will be nothing to miſlead: us in Action. 


$. 6. The laſt Topic, and the Completion of the 
Noe Character, was that of the Afents (c. As 


the 


60 The Stoics define theſe Terms: the one, a Motion, by 
which we are carried toward ſome Object; the other, a Mo- 


tion, by which we ſtrive to ſhun it. The original Words, by a 
Happineſs in the Greet Language, are properly oppoſed to each 


other; which the Engl will not admit. I have choſen the 
beſt T could find, and wiſh they were better. 

{c) It ſeems ſtrange, that the Stoics generally put the Agents 
ja: ſince both the Affections and Will ſhould be governed by 
the Underſtanding ; which, therefore, ſhould be rectified, in 
order to do its Office well. Epictetus ſeems to be of this Opi- 
nion in B. I. c. 17. But, perhaps, they thought common 
Senſe, or natural Logic, ſufficient for this Purpoſe ; and artifi- 
cial Logic, which they meant, but did not expreſs clearly, by 
the Word ſents, neceſſary as a Guard only againſt Sophiſtry. 
Vet their mentioning it, as a Guard alio againit being miſled, 
when they were in Pie and even in their Dreams, leaves 
but little Room for this Conjecture, 
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iv INTRODUCTION. 
the ſecond was to produce a Security from Failure 
in Practice, bis was to ſecure an Infallibility in 
Judgment, and to guard the Mind from ever either 
admitting a Falſhood, or diſſenting from Truth. 
A wiſe Man, in the Stoic Scheme, was never to be 
miſtaken, or to form any Opinion. Where Evi- 
dence could not be obtained, he was to continue in 
Suſpenſe. His Underſtanding was never to be 
miſled, even in Sleep, or under the Influence of 
Wine, or in a Delirium: In this laft Particular, 
however, there is not a perfect Agreement: and 
ſome Authors are ſo very reaſonable, as to admit 
it poſſible for a Philoſopher, to be. miſtaken in his 
Judgment, after he hath loſt his Senſes (4). 
 Garranz. F. 7. The Subjects of theſe ſeveral Claſ- 
ſes of philoſophic Exerciſe are, the Ap- 
ptarances of Things (e). By theſe. Appearances the 
Stoics underſtood the Impreſſions (F) made on the 
Soul, by any Objects, preſented either to the Senſes, 
or to the Underſtanding. Thus a Houſe, an Eſ- 
tate, Life, Death, Pain, Reputation, Sc. (conſi- 
dered in the View, under which they are preſented 
to the perceptive Faculties) in the Stoical Senſe are, 
Appearances, The Uſe of Appearances is common 
to Brutes, and Men; an intelligent Uſe of them be- 
longs only to the latter: a Diſtinction, Which is 
carefully to be obſerved in reading theſe Diſcourſes. 


$8. 


(d) Kai uny Thy aperyy Rpvornnrog eamoonyryr, KN Mh 
Camrn 6 Eten, anooAnrhy pedny x PEALLY NON)" 6 de, h - 
TI", A Cefaovg XKATHYNN YG DLos. LAERT. i» ZENO. * 

Nam fi argumentaberis, ſapientem multo vino inebriari, et 
retinere rectum tenorem, etiamſi temulentus fit: licet colligas, 
nec veneno poto moriturum, c. Sen. Epiſt. 83. 

e) The original Word is of peculiar Signification among the 
Stoics: and I wiſh it could have been rendered into Engliſb, in a 
manner leſs ambiguous, and more expreſſive of its Meaning. 

But the Stoic Language periſhed with the Stoic Sect: and ſearce- 
Iy any of its technical Terms can now be rendered intelligible, 

except by a Paraphraſe, or a Definition. © | 


(#) Toro en 1x2. Dios. LAERT. L. VII. 5. 45. 
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INTRODUCTION. v 
$. 8. That Judgment, which is formed  Aoyuera. 1 
by the Mind concerning the Appearances, : 
the Stoics termed Principles : and theſe Principles | 
give a Determination to the Choice. . 
S. 9. The Choice, among the Stoics, Ilgrayrous. 
ſignified, either the Faculty of Willingng | 
or a deliberate Election made of ſome Action, or 
Courſe of Life. | 
F. 10. As the Appearances reſpect 
particular Objects, the Pre-conceptions are gala. 
eneral innate Notions, ſuch as they ſup- . 5 
poſed to take original Poſſeſſion of the Mind, be- —_ 
fore it forms any of its own (g). To adapt theſe 1 
Pre conceptions to 7 75770 Caſes, is the Office of 
Reaſon: and is often inſiſted on by Epidtetus, as a 
Point of the higheſt Importance. | 
§. 11. By the Word, which throughout 
this Tranſlation is rendered Proſperity, the Evgua, 
Stoics underſtood the internal State of the | 
Mind, when the Affections and active Powers were 
ſo regulated, that it conſidered all Events as happy: 
| and, conſequently, muſt enjoy an uninterrupted 
- Flow of Succeſs: ſince nothing could fall out con- 


trary to its Wiſhes (5). | | 
| Thefe, which have been mentioned, are the 
ns technical Terms of the greateſt Conſequence in the 


„ Stoic Philoſophy : and which, for that Reaſon, are, 
e except in a very few Places, always rendered by 
the ſame Engliſh Word. There are other Words 
aỹſỹed in a peculiar Senſe by this Sect : bur, as they are 
5 not of equal Importance, they are neither ſo ſtrictly 
| tranſlated, nor need any particular Definition. 


§. 12. 
Ee & n TpAmbic, 3 @uoiry Twy xo) oov. 

: (2) © Dios. LAERKTr. L. VII. 5. 54. 

I l am ſenſible, that Proſperity, in common Uſe, relates 

* wholly to external Circumſtances: but I could find no better 


* Word to expreſs the internal good Condition of Mind, which 
| the Stoics meant by Euroma. There is an Inſtance of the like Uſe 
ö i i 7 ohn iii. 2. A | 


i INTRODUCTION. . 
$. 12. The Stoics held Logic in the higheſt Eſ- 
teem : and often carried it to ſuch a trifling Degree 


of Subtilty, as rendered their Arguments very te- 
dious and perplexed. The frequent References to 


logical Queſtions and the Uſe of {yllogiſtical Terms, 
are the leaſt agreeable Part of the Diſcourſes of 


Epiftetus: ſince, however well they might be un- 


derſtood by ſome of his Hearers, they are now un- 
intelligible to the greateſt Part of his Readers. In- 
deed, with all his Strength and Clearneſs of Under- 


ſtanding, he ſeems to have been hurt by this fa- 
vourite Science of his Sect. One is ſometimes ſur- | 


priſed to, find his Reaſoning incoherent and per- 
plexed : and his Scholars rather filenced by Inter- 
rogatories, which they are unable to comprehend, 

than convinced by the Force of Truth ; and then 
given up by him, as if they were hopeleſs and un- 
teachable. - Yet many a well-meaning Underſtand- 
ing may be loſt in a Wood by the Confuſion of dia- 


lectical Quibbles, which might have been led, with- 


out Difficulty, to the Point in view, if it had been 
ſuffered to follow the Track of common Senſe. 


d. 13. The Stoic Scheme of Theology, as it is 


explained in Cicero, and other antient Writers, ap- 
pears, in many Parts of it,. ſtrangely perplexed and 
abſurd. Some however of this teeming Abſurdity 
may poſſibly ariſe from the Uſe of ſtrong Figures; 
and the infinite Difficulty of treating a Subject, for 


which no human Language can ſupply proper and 
adequate Terms (i). The Writings of the firſt 


Founders' of the Stoic Philoſophy, who treated ex- 


preſly on Phyſiology and Metaphyſics, are now loſt : 
and all that can be known of their Doctrine is from 


Fragments, and the Accounts given of them by 
| other 


% 


i) Quidquid de Deo dixeris, quidquid tacitæ mentis cogita- 
tione conceperis, in humanum tranſilit, et corrumpitur, ſen- 
ſum: nec habet propriz ſignificationis notam, qued noſtris ver- 
bis dicitur, atque ad humana negotia compoſitis. 

Ax xoB. a C. gentes. L. III. p. 111. Ed. Laude. Bat. 1651. 
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INTRODUCTION, vii 
other Authors. By what can be collected from 
theſe, and particularly by the Account which Dio- 

genes Laerlius gives of the Stoics, they appear to 
have held, that there is one ſupreme God, incor- 
ruptible, unoriginated (), immortal, rational, and 
perfect in Intelligence and Happineſs: unſuſcepti- 
ble of all Evil: governing the World, and every 
thing in it, by his Providence: not however of the 
human Form; but the Creator of the Univerſe: 
the Father likewiſe of all (/) : and that the ſeveral 
Names of Apollo, Minerva, Ceres, &c. only denote 
different Exertions of his Power in the different 
Parts of the Univerſe (m). It would be well, if they 
had ſtopt here: but they plainly ſpeak of the 
World, as God, or of God as the Soul of the World, 
which they call his Subſtance (2): and I do not re- 
collect any Proof, that they believed Him to exiſt 

in the extramundane Space. Yet they held the 
World to be finite (o), and corruptible: and that, 

at certain Periods, it was to undergo ſucceſſive 
Conflagrations, and then all Beings were to.be re- 
ſorbed into God, and again reproduced by Him (p). 
What they intended by being reſorbed into God, as 

I do not comprenend, I will not attempt to explain: 
but I fear they underſtood by it, a Loſs of ſeparate 
perſonal Exiſtence. Yet ſome of the later Stoics 
departed from this Doctrine of the Conflagration, 
and ſuppoſed the World to be immortal (9). In- 
5 deed 

(#) Aﬀdapre- u ayes, DOG. LAERT. L. VII. 5. 137. 

( 


Dior & rivers Zoo abavator, Nen, TeAEON, 1 yoepoy e tu; 
vie, Xaxov rarrO- ae re, TeovonTIEOY XD THOU TE xa TWY ty A- 
En Evers fro a roy £1194 Js Tov jaev Snpoupyer Twy o, w 
A Hf Y ui. Ib. F. 147. 
(u Ho mgoonyopiccis Terorpaliras xa Ta; Ivvapa, Ib. 
| (n) Ovoray d Seo Zuros fler pn Tor oNoy X00pey Xa Tov OUpares, 
I 448 f ; | 
| (9) O h ovy x00pE- TrreaouerE egi. Ib. 
( Pp) Kare XE£Ovwy Tocs Tpio9oug QVANIGKWY Eb EQUTOY FATAY TYW 
#vTian, Xas Tan et taut Yyiruv. Ib. F. 137. 
(7) See ParLo Jup xvs, of the Incorruptibility of the World, 
p. 947. Ed. Par. 8 
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> INTRODUCTION. 


deed there is often ſo much Obſeurity, and Appear- | 


ance of Contradiction, in their Expreſſions, that it 


is very difficult, if not impollible, to form any pre- 


ciſe Idea of their Meaning. They who, with Im- 
partiality, read what the ancient Philoſophers, of 


all Sects, have written on the Nature of God, will 


| often find Cauſe to think, with the utmoſt Yes 


ration and Gratitude, on the only Book, in which 5 


this important Article is explained, ſo far as is ne- 
ceſſary to be known, in a manner perfectly agreea · 
ble to the Principles of ſimple, unperverted Rea - 


ſon. For what it graciouſly teaches more than 


Reaſon could, it confirms by ſuch Evidences of its 


Authority, as Reaſon muſt admit, or confraciecy. 


itlelf. 


intelligent, fiery Spirit, without Form, but paſſing 


into whatever Things it pleaſes, and aſſimilating 1 it-⸗ 


ſelf to all (7): ſometimes an active, operative 
Fire (5). It might be hoped, that theſe were only 


metaphorical Phraſes, if they did not expreſsly 
ſpeak of God as corporal ; which is objected to them 


by Plutarch (i). Indeed they defined all Eſſence 
to be Body (2). An Error of which, probably, 
they did not diſcover the ill Tendency, any more 
than Terſullian; who inconſiderately followed them 
in this very unphiloſophical Notion, that what is 


not $09y» is l at all (w). His Chriſtian 
Faith 


86050 Orog 28 UH yo8por xc. . oux EYov be, ther banc 


I eig & Covherar xa S Dανννhœ˙! vo macs. POS IDON Ius. 


( Hop rexpizer. PLUT. de Placit. Philoſoph. L. I. c. 7. 


(z J Ovroi r Os. epynv ovTa, Tat ;Yoepoy, Xa youy Ev N To 
eure, ou xalaugoy. or amAour od c ,. anna 2 *& ETEpOU, Xa & 


ETepov a7 Paveros. PLUT. ae communibus notitiis adv. n 


1085. 

u. Tape o& 19, xa aut; Y 001% Ms LAERT. # VII. 
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(ww) Adv. Prartam, c 7, Yet, De Anima, c. 7. he ſays, 


Omne corporale — eſt; which he 2 did not think 
God was. 


d. 14. The Stoics ſometimes define God to be an 
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Faith ſecures him from the Imputation of Impiety : 
and the juſt and becoming Manner, in which the 
Stoics, in many Inſtances, ſpeak of God, ſhould in- 
cline one to form the ſame favourable Judgment of 
them: and thoſe Authors ſeem. guilty of great In- 
juſtice, who repreſented them, as little better than 

Atheiſts. 

FS. 15. They held the Eternity of Matter, as a 

five Principle; but that it was reduced into Form 
by God; and that the World was made, and is 
continually: governed by Him (x). They ſome- 
times repreſent him, as modelling the Mp ano 
of the World with ſupreme Authority (5): 
others, as limited by the Materials, which He had 
not the Power to change (z). Epifietus may be 
thought to incline to this latter Opinion (a): yet 
his Words are. capable of a different Turn. And 
there are, perhaps, more Arguments, in the Writ- 
ings of the Stoics, to prove their Belief of the un- 
controulable Power of the Deity in the Formation 
of Things, than thoſe, which ſome unguarded Ex- 
preſſions appear to furniſh againſt it. 

F. 16. Of all the Philoſophers the Stoics were 
the cleareſt and moſt zealous Aſſertors of a particu- 
lar Providence (h: a Belief, which was treated with 
the utmoſt Contempt by the Epicureans (c). As 

cal wn nt} this 


(x ) Aoxes N auToKG ac e r oAwy vo, To Tour Xa: To re. 
xo To fatv ouy TATYO0V EWHL THV &T040v obe, T UN To 92 s- 
ov, Tov &V auT1) Aoyorv, Toy Ogo. D1os. LAER. L. VII. §. 134. 

(Deus iſta temperat, quæ circumfuſa Rectorem ſequun- 
tur et Ducem. Potentius autem eſt quod facit, quod eſt Deus, 
quam materia patiens Dei. SEN. Epiſt. 65. 

Nulli igitur eſt naturz obediens, aut fobje@us Deus. Om- 
nem ergo regit ipſe naturam. Ci c. de Nat. Deor. L. II. 5. 30. 
Ed. Dav. | 

(2) Non poteſt artifex 8 materiam. SEN. de Provid. 
c. 8. : 

(a ) Rien 

) Non univerſo Hominum Generi, ſolum, ſed etiam ſingu- 
lis, Sc. Cie. de Nat. Deor. L. III. | | 

{c) Anus fatidica. Ib. L. I. 
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this Principle is, of all others, the moſt conducive 
to the Intereſts of Virtue, and lays the Foundation 
of all true Piety, the Stoics are intitled to the 
higheſt Honour * their ſteady Defence of it; and 
their utter Rejection of the idle, and contemptible 
Notion of Chance (&). - | 
9. 17. By Face they ſeem to ave underſtood a 
Series of Events, appointed by the immutable 
Counſels of God: or, that Law of his Providence, 
by which he governs 'the World (e). It is evident 
by their Writings, that they meant it in no Senſe, 
which interferes with the Libetty of human Actions. 
Cicero allows, that Chryfippus endeavoured to recon- 
cile Fate with Free Will: and that it was contrary | 
to his Intention, that, by a perplexed Way of ar- 
guing, he confirmed the Doctrine of Neceſſity (F). 
Whenever they ſpeak of God, as ſubject to Fare, 
which it. muſt be owned they fometimes do in a 
very ſtrong and unguarded manner, their Meaning 
| ſeems to be, that his own eternal Will is his Law : 
that he cannot change ; becauſe he always ordains 
what is beſt (g): and that, as Fate is no more than 
a connected Series of Caufes, God is the /Firſt Ori- 
ginal Cauſe, on which all the reſt depend (). 
$. 18. They imagined the whole Univerſe to be 
peopled with Gods, Genii, and Demons: and among 
other inferior Divinities reckoned the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, which they conceived to be animated 
and n. z or inhabited 2 N Deities, 


as 


— 


7 ( *. 155 Nats quamvis ſubita, accidere. Teen & 
rowid. c. 1. 


12 Aer, all' oy 6 reh akne. Dios. Lan- . vn. 


W751 Ft) Chr\fppus Applicat ſe ad eos potius, qui neceſſitate 
morus Animos [Animorum Dav.] liberatos volunt. Dum au- 
tem verbis utitur fuis, delabitur in eas Difficultates, ut neceſſita- 
tem Fati confirmet ivitus. Cic. de Fate, F. 17. Dav, Chryſfippus 
autem, cum et neceſſitatem improbaret, Se. . 18. . 

g Sex. de Bensficiis, L. VI. e. * 

() Ib. L. IV. © 7. 
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as the Body is by the Soul, who preſided over them, 
and directed their Motions (i). 

S. 19 The Stoics held both the N 
ed . aan and the Souls of Men, to be Por- 
tions of the Eſſence of God (), or Parts of the 
Soul of the World (J): and to be corporeal (m),. 
and periſhable (2). Some of them indeed main- 
tained, that human Souls ſubſiſted after. Death : 
but that they were, like. all other. Beings, to be 
conſumed at the Conflagration. Cleantbes taught, 
that all Souls laſted till that Time: Chryf#ppus, only 
thoſe of the Good (o). Seneca is perpetually waver- 
ing : ſometimes ſpeaking of the Soul as immortal ; 
and, at- others, as periſhing with the Body. And 
| indee there is nothing but Confuſion, and a me- 
lancholy Uncertainty, to be met with arnong _ 


\F. 
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A Stoics, on this Subject. 7 
a $. 20. There is, I think, very y little eie to 
* be found, that they believed future Rewards or Pu- 
: niſhments, compared with that which appears to 
$ the contrary (Pp): at leaſt the Reader will obſerve, 
n that Epictetus never aſſerts either. He ſtrongly in- 


ſiſts, that a bad Man hath no other Puniſhment, 
than being ſuch; and a good Man, no other Re- 
ward (q) : and he tells his Diſciple, that, when 
Want of Neceſlaries 1 him to 2 out of Life, 
LS -__- 
60 Cic. 4e Natura how II. c. 15. 


(4) Er ic. B. I. c. 14, S. 
1 0 1 0g TG "Dice? Lazar: L VII. 


3 


(m) Tn 9s 8 Topac ei. Ib. „„ 

(2) Tas Jun {ETH Oarator ETHAEVOID, pg rn & pt. Ib. ; 
(o Kararbns maga;, iber Pars, wixes t uf . Npv- 
cr , Ta; rw Toca proves. Ib. 5. 157. 

(?) Laftahtins, indeed, L. VII. c. 7. ſays: Eſſe inferos@e-- 
non Stoicus docuit, et ſedes piorum ab. impiis eſſe diſcretas : et 
illos quidem quietas et deleQabiles incolere Regiones; hos vero 
Juere pœnas in tenebroſis locis, atque in cæni voraginibus hor- 
wee But I know not that any other Author relates this of 


„ B. III c. 7. p. 219. 1 1 = 
p. 280. aide, and ne 


he returns to the Four Elements, of which he was 
made: that there is no Hades, nor Acheron, nor 


Pyriphlegetbos (r): and he clearly affirms, that per - 


ſonal Exiſtence is loſt in Death (s). Had Epicketu. 


believed future Rewards, he muſt, of Courſe, have 


made frequent mention of them (f). M. Anloninus, 


upon a Suppoſition that Souls continue after Death; 


makes them to remain for ſome Time in the Air: 

and then to be changed, diffuſed, kindled and reſumed 

into the productive Intelligence of the Univerſe (u). 

In another Place, he vindicates the Conduct of Provi- 

_ dence, on the Hypotheſis, that the Souls of the 
Good are brat” On" by Death (w). 5 


F. 21. The Stoics thought, that every ſingle per- 


ſon had a tutelary Genius aſſigned him by God, as a 
Guardian of his Soul, and a Superintendent of his 


Conduct (x) : and that all Virtue and Happineſs 
13 „ b Fs 7 | 37+ þ con- 


r | 
() Id. c. 24. p 288. VVV | 
The only Paſſage, that I can recollect, in which any 
Intimation ſeems to be given of a future Reward, is in the 
XV th Chapter of the Enchiridion: and, probably, even there 
he means only a Happineſs to be enjoyed in the preſent Life, af- 


ter due Improvement in Philoſophy ; though he expreſſes it by 


the very ſtrong Figures of partaking the Feaſts and Empire of 
the Gods, For, doubtleſs, the wiſe Man, like his Kindred 
Deities, feaſted upon every Thing that happened; and, by willing 
as Jupiter did, reigned along with Him. Beſides, Fpietus 
fays there, of Diogenes, and Herac'itus, or Hercules, not that they 
are, but that they were divine Perſons: which muſt refer to 
ſomething which had ceaſed when be wrote ; and, conſequent- 
ly, to their Felicity before, not after their Deaths. At leaſt, 
he doth not intimate any thing concerning their ſecond Life: 
and if that was to be ſhort, as it wight be (and it could not 
reach beyond the Conflagration), and was not very certain nei- 
ther, the Hope of it would be a very inſufficient Counterbalance 
to vehement Appetites and Paſſions. , - \ 
(v8) L. 4. F 21. Theſe Expreſſions, diffuſed and hindied,' 
allude to the Stoic Doctrine, that Souls are Portions of the 
Deity, ſeparated for a Time, and that His Eſſence is Fire, 
(ww) L: 12. 8 Ky. 0 ; | | 

(x) Ewai Twas . ef ovuraleicy txorra;, irnorTa; THY 
url -Ü Tpayparey. Dios. Labxt, L. VII. 5. 151. 
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conſiſt in acting in concert with this Genius, witk 
Reference to the Will of the ſupreme Director of 
the Whole (y). Sometimes, however, they make 
the Genius to be only the ruling Faculty of every 
one's own Mind (2). E- 
22. A very light Examination of their Writ- 
ings is ſufficient to convince any impartial Reader, 
how little the Doctrines of this Sect were fitted to 
influence the Generality of Mankind. But indeed, 
about the Generality of Mankind, the Stoies do 
not ap to have given themſelves any kind of 
Trouble. They ſeemed to conſider All (except the 
Few, who were Students in the Intricacies of a phi- 
loſophie Syſtem) as very little r e to Beaſts: 
and, with great Tranquility, left them to follow 
the Devices of their own ungoverned Appetites and 
Paſſions. How unlike was this to the diffuſive Be- 
nevolence of the divine Author of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, who adapted his Diſcourſes to the Compre- 
henfion, and extended the Means of Happineſs, to 
the Attainment of all Mankind! 
$. 23. There ſeem to be only two Methods, by 
which the preſent Appearances of Things are capa- - 
ble of being reconciled to our Ideas of the Juſtice, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of God : the' one is the 


Doctrine of a future State; the other, the Poſition, 


that Virtue alone is ſufficient- to human Happineſs 


in this (a). The firſt, which was the Method cho- 
. ſen 


Bot Genin 3 comes qui temperat ; Atm 
is Deus humanz, mortalis in unum 
odcunque caput Hon. L. I. Ep. II. v. 186, c. 

See Fig. B. I. c. 14. p. 46. 

% Kut Favro rovro Tov erf · en cus Tyv epo Cob, 
ora raν TRATTHTC KATH νιν EupPwngy To Tap mar Jar, 
* 5 Tov oNov Atonnrov Bouknow. Dios. Lat Rr. L. VII. 

(2 See M. Antoninus, L. II. c. 13-19. L. III. e. 3. 5. L. V. 
e. 27. 
la) Condonanda tamen ſententia, Stoice, veſtra eft. 

Nam ſi poſt obitum, neque pramiafint, neque — 
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ſen by Socrates; ſolves every Difficulty, without 
contradicting either Senſe or Reaſon :- the latter, 


which was unfortunately maintained by the Sto, | 
is repugnant to bot. 


d. 24. That there is an intrinſic Beauty and Ex- 


cellency in moral Goodneſs; that it is the Ornament 


and Perfection of all rational Beings; and that, till 
Conſcience is ſtifled by repeated Guilt, we feel an 
Obligation to prefer and follow, ſo far as we per- 
ceive it, in all Caſes; and find an inward Satisfac- 


tion, and generally receive outward Advantages 
from fo doing, are Poſitions, which no thinking 


Perſon can contradict : but it doth not follow from 
hence, that in ſuch a Mixture, as Mankind, it is 
its own ſufficient Reward. God alone, infinitely 
perfect, is happy in, and from Himſelf. The Vir- 
tue of finite Beings mult be defective: and the Hap- 
pineſs of created Beings muſt be dependent. It is 
undeniable Fact, that the natural Conſequences of 
Virtue in ſome, may be interrupted by the Vices 
of others How much are the beſt Perſons liable 
to ſuffer from the Follies of the Unthinking ; from 


. the Ill-nature, the Rage, the Scorn of the Malevo- 


lent ; from the cold and the penurious Hard-heart- 
edneſs of the Unfeeling ; from Perſecutions, for 
the ſake both of Religion and Honeſty ; from ill Re- 
turns to conjugal, to parental, to friendly Affection; 


and from an innumerable Train of other Evils, to 


which the moſt amiab!»: Diſpoſitions are uſually the 


moſt ſenſible. It is no leſs undeniable, that the 


natural Ne r of Virtue are interrupted by 
85 | the 


Heu, quo perventum eſt ! flew, quid j jam denique elt 
Scilicet humanas gerit aut Res numen inique, 

Aut nil curat iners, aut, ſi bene temperat orbem, 
Nemo bonus miſer eſt, nemo improbus eſſe beatus 

In vita poſſit, Gens ut fibi Soica fingit. 

Hawixs Bxowxx. 

'y have a fingular Pleafure in quoting theſe * from 2 
Poem, which does Honour- to our Country. NE: 
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the Struggles of our own Paſſions; (which we may 
overcome rewardably, though very imperfectly or, 
if we live toovercome more perfectly, we may not live 
to enjoy the Victory z) by Sickneſs, Pain, Languor, 
Want; and by what we feel from the Death, or 
the Sufferings of thoſe, with whom we are moſt 


nearly connected. We are often indeed afflicted 


by many. of theſe Things, more than we ought to 
be. But Concern. for ſome, at leaſt our own Fail- 
ings, for Inſtance, is directly a Duty; for others, it 
is viſibly the lnſtrument of moral Improvement; 
for more ſtill, it is the unavoidable Reſult of our 


Frame: and they who carry it too far, may, on 


the whole, be good Characters; and even they who 
do not, in any conſiderable Degree, may however 
be extremely wretched. How then can Virtue be 
its own Reward to Mankind in general, or indeed 
a proportionable Reward to almoſt any Man? Or 


how, unleſs the View be extended beyond ſuch a 


Scene of Things, the certain Means of Happinels ? 
The originally appointed Means of Happineſs it un- 


doubtedly is: but that it ſhould be an effectual and 
infallible Means to Creatures fo imperfect, paſſing 


through ſuch a diſordered World, is impoſſible with- 
out a State of future Reward ; and of this the Goſpel 


alone gives us full Aſſurance. 


S. 25. By rejeQting the Doctrine of n 


ces in another Life, the Stoics were reduced to the 


Extravagance of ſuppoſing Felicity to be enjoyed in 
Circumſtances, which are incapable of it. That a 
good Man ſtretched on a Rack, or repoſing on a 
Bed of Roſes, ſhould enjoy himſelf equally, was a 
Notion which could gain but few Proſelytes: and a 
ſad Experience, that Pain was an Evil, ſometimes 
drove their own Diſciples from the thorny Aſperi- 

ties of the Portico, to the flowery Gardens of Epicurus. 
$. 26. The abſolute Indifference of all Externals, 
and the Poſition, That Things independent on 
Choice are nothing to us, the grand Point on which 
23 CT their 
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their Arguments turned, every one, who feels, 


knows to be falſe : and the Practice of the Wiſeſt 
and Beſt among them, proved it in Fact to be fo, 
It is remarkable, that no Sect of Philoſophers ever 
ſo dogmatically preſcribed, or {6 frequently cotnmit- 


| ted, Suicide, as thoſe very Stoies, who taught that 


the Pains and Sufferings, which they ſtrove to end 


this AC of Rebellion againſt the Decrees of Pro- 


vidence, were no Evils- How abſolutely this hor- 

rid Practice contradicted all their noble Precepts of 

Reſignation and Submiſſion to the divine Will, is 
too evident to need any Enlargement. They pro- 
feſſed indeed in Suicide to follow the divine Will; 
but this was a lamentably weak Pretence. Even 
ſuppoſing Sufferings to be Evils, they are no Proof 
of a Signal from God to abandon Life; but to ſhow 


an exemplary Patience, which he will reward: but, 


ſuppoſing them, as the Stoies did, not to be Evils, 
they afford not fo much as the Shadow of a Proof. 
§. 29. As the Stoics by the Permillion of Suicide, 


lainly implied, that external Inconveniences were 
t indifferent in the Extremity ; it follows, that 


O N a 
they muſt proportionably be allowed not to be in- 
different in the inferior Degrees: of which Zend 


ſeemed to be perfectly well convinced, by hanging 


himſelf when his Finger aked, And where was 
the Uſe of taking fo much Pains to fay, and believe 
what they knew to be falſe? -It might, perhaps, be 
thought to be of ſome Benefit, in the Time of the 

Hater Stoics, to the great Men of Rome, whom the 
__ Emperors frequently butchered at their Pleaſure: 
and this is the Uſe, to which Efilletus is perpetus 


ally applying it. Yet, even in this Cafe, the Stoic 


Doctrine, where Men could bring themſelves to act 
-upon it, made them abſurdly rough, as appears by 
the Hiſtory of Helvidius Priſcus and hindered the 
Good, they might otherwiſe have done. And, if 


a ee thus to deſpiſe Tortures and Death, 


ſhould happen at the fame time to be wrong -head- 


ed, 
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ed, for which he had no ſmall Chance, he would, 
in one Reſpect, be a more terrible wild Beaſt, than 
an Enthuſiaſt of any other Sect ;; as he would not 
think his Sufferings Evils: though in another he 


would be leſs fo, as he would not hope to be re- 


warded for them hereafter E 5 
FS. 28. The Stoies are frequently, and juſtly, 
charged with great Arrogance in their Diſcourſes, 
and even in their Addreſſes to God. They aſſert 
however the Doctrine of Grace, and the Duty of 
Praiſe and Thankſgiving for the divine Aſſiſtance 
in moral Improvements (. But there doth not, 
think, appear any Inſtance of a Stoie, or perhaps 
any other Heathen Philoſopher, addreſſing his Re- 
pentance to God, and begging Pardon for his Fail- 
ings, or directing his Diſciples to do it. Indeed 
nothing can excuſe their Idolatry of human Na- 


ture: which they proudly, and inconſiſtently ſup- 
poſed perfect and ſelf-ſufficient. Seneca carried the 


Matter ſo far, as by an impious Antitheſis, to give 
his wife Man the Superiority to God (c). Epidtetus 
indeed was attentive enough to the Voice of Con- 
ſcience to own himſelf not perfect (d): and he 
ſometimes tells his Hearers, that they cannot be 
perfect yet (e). But even He at other times informs 
them, that they are not inferior to the Gods (f). 
The Stoical Boaſting will, however, imply leſs of 
perſonal Arrogance, if we can ſuppoſe, that thoſe 
Speeches, which ſo ill become human Imperfection, 
were always uttered, as perhaps in part they of- 
ten were, in the Character of their Idol, the per- 

Tre - IS. . 


(6) B. II. c. 18. 5. 2, B. III. c. 21. p. 248. p. 331, 332. 
80 us M. þ Fat wg . IX. F. * XI . 
( 5 ) Eft aliquid, quo ſapiens antecedat Deum. Ille natura 
bene ficio, non ſuo, ſapiens eſt: ecce res magna, habere imbe- 
cillitatem hominis, ſecuritatem Dei. Sen. Epiſt. 5 3. 

(e. 3. f. 37. I. e. 8: þ. 309. 

(e] B. I. e. 15. p. 48. B. IV. c. 12.5. 4 

B. I. c. 12. p. 43. ; £ 
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fectly wiſe and good 
merely an ideal Being (g). At leaſt, it may be 
affirmed with Truth. wh at they frequently men- 
tion themſelves with Decency and Humility, and 


with an expreſs Confeſſion 1 their Deviation from 8 


this faultleſs Exemplar. 
§. 29. But then where was the Uſe of their fa- 


Vvourite Doctrine, {that a wiſe. Man muſt always be 
happy? Might not a Perſon, determined to fol- 


low his own Inclinations, very reaſonably object, 
What is that to me, if Iam not, or to any body 
elſe, if no one ever was, a wiſe Man? But, ſup- 

* poſe I were one; which is the better grounded 
6 Argument ?  - ou muſt always be happy, and 
'« therefore Externals are no Evils: or, Theſe 
* Things. are Evils, and therefore I am not happy. 
6 But Epinetus will ſay, You have a Re- 
F* medy: the Door is » 27: go, with great good 
Humour and Thankfulneſs, and hang your-. 
$6 elf: and there will be an End of your Pain and 

you together. A fine Scheme of Happi ineſs 
8 «oe and much to be thankful for Why, 
* js it not the ſnorter and merrier Way, inſtead of 


* ſtudying this crabbed Philoſophy, to indulge my- 


5“ ſelf, in whatever I like, as long as I can, (it may 


«chance to be a good while) and hang myſelf 


„ thankfully, when I feel Inconveniences from 
„ that? The Door is juſt as open in one Caſe, as 


in the other; and nothing beyond it, either 
= pleaſing or terrible in either.” 


built upon ſolid Foundations. 


Y. 30. Epidtetus often lays it down as a Maxim, | 


that it is impoſſible for one Perfon to be in Fault, 
and another to be the Sufferer. - This, on the 2 
| Poſition 


* Ouis ſapicns fe, ant fuerit, nec 70. Stoicos ſolere dj- 
Fer. Cic. Acad. L. IV. 


Man, which they owned to be 


Such, alas is 
the Concluſion too commonly drawn; and ſuch | 
muſt be the Conſequence of every Doctrine, not 


(4) 
rectore 
kuntur 
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ton of a future State, will certainly be made 
true at laſt; but in the Stoical Senſe, and Syſtem, . 
is an abſelute Extravagance. Take any Perſon of 


plain Underſtanding, with all the Feelings of Hu- 
manity about him, and ſee whether the ſubtleſt 


Stoic will ever be able to convince him, that while 


he is inſulted, oppreſſed, and tortured, he doth not 
Suffer. See what Comfort it will afford him; to be 
told, that, if he ſupports his Afflictions and ill 
. Treatment-with Fortitude and Patience, Death will 
ſet him free, and then he and his Perſecutor will be 
equally rewarded ; will equally loſe all perſonal Ex- 
iſtence, and return to the Elements. How diffe· 
rent are the Conſolations propoſed by Chriſtianity, 


which not only aſſures its Diſciples, that they ſhall 


reſt from their Labours in Death, but tliat their 
Works Mall follow them : and, by allowing them 
to rejoice in Hope, teaches them the moſt effectual 
| N. * becoming patient in Tribulation. © 
Th6iStoical Doftrine, that human Souls 
are literally Parts of the Deity, was equally ſhock- 
ing, and hurtful: as it ſuppoſed Portions of his 
Being to be wicked and miſerable; and, by de- 


| baſing Mens Ideas of the divine Dignity, and teach- 


ing them to think themſelves eſſentially as good as 
He, nouriſhed in their Minds an irreligious and fa- 
tal Preſumption. Far differently the Chriſtian Syſ- 
tem, repreſents Mankind, not as a Part of the Eſ- 
lence, but a Work of the Hand of God: as created 
in a State of improveable Virtue and Happineſs ; 
Fallen, by an Abuſe of Free Will, into Sin, Miſe- 
ry, and Weakneſs (); but redeemed from them 
by an Almighty Saviour; furniſhed with additional 
Knowledge and Strength ; commanded to uſe their 
beſt Endeavours ; made ſenſible, at the fame time, 
how wreecheuly' defeftive they are 3 yet aſſured of 

endleſs 

65. ——Cito, nequitia ſubrepit: virtus aiffcilis i invent eſt, 


rectorem, ducemque deſiderat. Etiam fine magiſtro vitia dif- 
kuntur. SEN. Natural, Queſt, L. III. c. 30, 


AX, INTRODUCTION: | 
endleſs Felicity on a due Exertion of them. The 
Stoic Philoſophy infults human Nature, and diſcou- 


rages all our eee by enjoining and promiſing 
a Perfection in this Life, of which we feel ourſelves 


incapable. , The Chriſtian Religion ſhows Compaſe 
ſion to our Weakneſs, by preſcribing. to-us only the 


| 2 Taſk. of aiming continually. at further 
provements; and animates our Endeavours, 


5 the + romale of a divine Aid, equa}: to cy 


Trial. 

6.32. "bing thus the Errors 1 DeſeQs of 
fo celebrated a Syſtem, is an  unpleaſing Employ- 
ment: but in an Ape, fond of preferring the 
Gueſſes of human Sagacity before the unerringDe- 
_ clarations of God, it ſeemed on this Oceaſion ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the Chriſtian Morality is 
agreeable to Reaſon and Nature: that of the Stoics, 


to Few; and which none could admit, without 
Contradiction to their own Hearts. They reaſoned, 
many times, admirably well, but from falſe Princi- 


ples :, and the nobleſt of their practical Precepts, 


being built on a fandy Baſis, lay at the Meegy of 
every ſtrong Tempration. os 
$. 33. Stpiciſm is indeed, in many Points inferior 
to the Doctrine. of Sotretes * which did not teach; 
that all Externals were indifferent; which did teach 
a future State of Recompence ; and, agreeably to 
that, forbad Suicide. It doth not belong to the 
reſent Subject to ſhow, how much even this beſt 
Iren is excelled by Chriſtianity. It is ſufficient 
. Juſt to obſerve, that the Author of it died.in a Pro- 
ſeſſion, which he had always made, of his Belief in 
the popular Deities, whoſe Superſtmions, and im- 
ure Worſhip was the great Source of Corruption 
in the Heathen World: and the laſt Words he 
uttered, were a Direction to his Friend, for the 
Performance of an idolatrous Ceremony. This 
ee, Inſtance of Ignorance and Ex ror ay 


— the moſt part, founded on Notions, intelligible 


3 . * * 
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in all Heathen Antiquity, is not mentioned as a 
Reflexion on his Memory, but as a Proof of human 
Weakneſs in general. Whether Reaſon could have 
diſcovered the great Truths, which in theſe Days 
are aſcribed to ii, becauſt now ſten ſo 1 by 
the Light of the Goipel, may be a Queſtion; 
that it never did, is an undeniable Fact. and = 
is enough to teach us Thankfulneſs for the Bleſhng 
of a better Information. Socrates, who had, of all 


Mankind, the faireſt Pretenſiots to ſet up for an 


Inſtructor and Reformer of the World, confeſſed, 
that he knew nothing, referred to Tradition, and 
acknowledged the Want of a ſuperior Guide: and 
there is a-remackable Paſſage in Epictetus, in which 
he repreſents it, as the Office of his ſupreme” God, 
or of One ere by Him, to appear among Man- 
kind, as a Teacher and Example (g). 

8. 34. Upon che whole, the ſeveral Sects of "SN 
then Philoſophy ſerve, as fo many ſtriking Inſtan- 
ces of the Imperfection of human Wiſdom ; and 
of the extreme Need of a divine Aſſiſtance, 10 rec- 
fity the Miſtakes: of depraved Reaſon, and to re- 
place natural Reljgion on its true Foundation. The 
Stoics every-where teftify the nobleſt Zeal for Vir- 


tue, and the Honour of God: but they attempted 


to eftabliſh them on Principles, inconſiſtent with 
the Nature of Man, and contradictory to Truth and 
Experience. By a direct Conſequence of theſe Prin 
ciples, they were liable to be ſeduced, and in Fact 
often. were ſeduced, into Pride, Hard-heartedneſs, 
and the laſt dreadful Extremity of human Guilt, 
Self murder. 

. 35. But however: indefenfible rhe Philoſophy 


of the Stoics in ſeveral Inſtances may be, it appears 


to have been of very important Uſe, in the Heathen 
World : and they are, on many Accounts, to be 


9 
Cl. 2B, IV. C. 9. 6. 6. 
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moſt illuſtrious Character for Wiſdom and Virtue, 
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© conſidered in a very reſpectable Light. Their 


Doctrine of Evidence and fixed Principles, was an 
excellent Preſervative from the Miſchiefs, that might 
have ariſen from the Scepticiſm of the Academics 
and Pyrrhoniſts, if unoppoſed: and their zealous 
Defence of a particular Providence, a valuable An- 


tidote to the atheiſtical Scheme of Epicurus. To 


this may be added, that their ſtrict Notions of Vir- 


tue in moſt Points, (for they ſadly. failed in ſome) 


and the Lives of ſeveral among them, muſt con- 


tribute a good deal to preſerve luxurious States 


from an abſolutely univerſal Diſſoluteneſs; and the 
Subjects of arbitrary Government, from a wretched 
and contemptible Puſilanimity: + 1 9999s 
FS. 36. Even now, their Compoſitions may be 
read with great Advantage, as containing excellent 
Rules of Self. government, and of ſocial Behaviour; 
of a noble Reliance on the Aid and Protection of 
Heaven, and of a perfect Reſignation and Submiſ- 
ſion to the divine Will: Points, which are treated 
with great Clearneſs, and with admirable Spirit, in 
the Leſſons of the Stoics; and though their Direc- 
tions are ſeldom practicable on their Principles, in 
trying Caſes, may be rendered highly uſeful in Su- 
bordination to Chriſtian Reflections 
F. 37. If, among thoſe, who are ſo unhappy as 
to remain unconvinced of the Truth of Chriſtianity; 
any are prejudiced againſt it by the Influence of un- 
wartantable Inclinations : ſuch Perſons will find 
very little Advantage in rejecting the Doctrines of 
the New Teſtament for thoſe of the Portico; un- 
leſs they think it an Advantage to be laid under mo- 
ral Reſtraints, almoſt equal to thoſe of the Goſ- 
pel, while they are deprived of its Encouragements 
and Supports. Deviations from the Rules of So- 
briety, Juſtice and Piety, meet with ſmall Indul- 
gence in the Stoic Writings: and they, who pro- 
feſs to admire Hpictetus, unleſs they purſue that 
ſeverely virtuous Conduct which he every where 
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preſcribes, will find themſelves treated by him, 


with the utmoſt Degree of Scorn and Contempt. 
An immoral Character is indeed, more or leſs, the 


Out- caſt of all Sects of Philoſophy: and Seneca 


quotes even Epicurus, to prove the univerſal Obli- 


tion of a virtuous Life (5). Of this great Truth, 


Ted never left bimſelf without Witneſs. Perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed | Talents and Opportunities ſeem to 
have been raiſed, from time to time, by Provi- 
dence, to check the Torrent of Corruption, and to 
preſerve the Senſe of moral Obligations on the 
Minds of the Multitude, to whom the various Oc- 
cupations of Life left but little Leiſure to form De- 


ductions of their own. But then they wanted a 


proper. Commiſſion to enforce their Precepts : they 
intermixed with them, through falſe Reaſoning, 
many groſs Miſtakes ; and their unavoidable Igno- 
rance, in ſeveral important Points, entangled them 


with Doubts, which eaſily degenerated into pernici- 


ous Errors. VVV 

S8. 38. If there are others, who reject Chriſtianity, 
from .Motives of Diſlike to its peculiar Doctrines: 
they will ſcarcely fail of entertaining more favoura- 
ble Impreſſions of it, if they can be prevailed on, 
with impartiality, to compare the holy Scriptures, 
from. whence alone the Chriſtian Religion is. to be 


learned, with the Stoic Writings; and then fairly | 


to conſider, whether there is any thing to be met 

with in the Diſcourſes of our bleſſed Saviour, in the 

Writings of his Apoſtles, or even in the obſcureſt 

Parts of the prophetic Books, by which, equitably 

interpreted, either their Senſes, or their Reaſon are 

contradicted, as they are by the Paradoxes of theſe 

„ | Philo- 
) Eo libentius Epicuri egregia dia commemoro, ut iſtis, 

qui ad illa confugient, ſpe mala inducti, qua velamentum ſeip- 


ſos ſuorum vitiorum habituros exiſtimant, probem, quocunque 


jerint, honeſte eſſe vivendum. Sev. Epi. 21. It was hard 
indeed to reconcile this with ſome of his other Doctrines. 
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Philoſophers : : and if not, whether Notices from 


 Exercifes and Trials of that Duty, which finite 
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above, of Things, in which, though we comprehend 
them but imperfectly, we are poſſibly much more 
intereſted, than at preſent we diſcern, ought not 
to be received with implicit Veneration ; as uſeful 


d en, ene to infinite Wiſdom. 
© 29. Antiquity furniſhes but very few Particu- 


. of the Life of Epitlius. He was born at-Hie- 
rapalis, a City of Phrygia : but of what Parents, is 
unknown; as well as by what Means he came to 
Rome, where he was the Slave of Epapbroditus, one 
of Ner#s Courtiers (i). It is reported, that when 
his Maſter once put his Leg to the Torture, Epic- 


tetus, with great Compoſure, and even ſmiling, ob- 


ſerved to him; Tou will certainly break my 
Leg: which accordingly happened; and he 
continued. in the ſame Tone of Voice Did 


44 not I tell you, that you would break it {&)?” 


This Accident might, perhaps, be the Occaſion of 


his Lameneſs: which, however, ſome Authors ſa 
he had from his early Years (/); and others attri- 


bute to the Rheumatiſm (mw). At what Time he 


obtained his Liberty doth not appear. When the 
Philoſophers, by a Decree of Domitian, were ba- 
nifhed from Rome, Epittetus retired to Nicopolis (n), 
e City of Epirus, where he taught Philoſophy ; 
from which he doth not ſeem to have derived any 
external Advantages, as he is univerſally ſaid to 
have been extremely poor. At Jeaft, he was fo 


_ when he lived at Rome: where his whole Furniture 
conſiſted of a Bed (), a Pipkin, and an Earthen 


Lamp GY which laſt was purchaſed for about a 


1 8 in Voc. . 

{+) Ox16. contra Ces, L. vm g, 55. 
(7) Servas in Voc. 

(m} SiurLic. Com. p. 102. 

(n) A. GrII. L. XV. c. 11. 
n > "ag Com. p. 102. 


hundred 
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hundred Pounds after his Death, by a Perſon whom 
Lucian ridicules for it, as hoping to acquire the 


Wiſdom of Epifletus by ſtudying over it. His 


only Attendant was a Woman, whom he took in 
his advanced Years, to nurſe a Child, whom, other- 
wiſe, one of his Friends would have expoſed to pe- 


riſh (q): an aj, qimiable Proof of the poor old Man's 
Good nature, and Diſapprobation, it is to be hop 


ed, of that ſhockin 75 yet common Inſtance of Hea- 
then Blindneſs and Barbarit . 
In this extreme Poverty." a Cripple, unattended, 


and deftitute of almoſt every Convenience of Life, 


Epictetus was not only obliged by the Rules of his 


Philoſophy to think himſelf ha oPPy but actually did 


ſo, according to the Diſtich o ich alt Gellus 
affirms him to have been the Author ( 9. | 


oY Slave, in Body men . as Irus (4) 9 . 
Lei io the Gods was Bpickeius W 


He is ſaid to haye returned to Rome in the Reign 


of Adrian, and to have been treated by him 


with a high Degree of Familiarity (i). If this be 
true, he lived to a great Age. But that he ſhould 
continue alive, to the Time of M. Antoninus, as 

Themiſtius (u), and Sui das (w) affirm, is utterly 
improbable (x), as the learned Fabricius obſerves; 
to whoſe Life of Epierus (y) Jam greatly indebted. 
When, or where, -he died, is, I think, no-where 
mentioned, All Authors agree in bearing Teſtimo- 


ny 


7 K. 272. 
(r) A. Gerirvs, L. II. e. 18 
(s) The Name of a Beggar in Homer. 
) AL. Spart. ADRIAN. c. 17. 
(2) Orat. Conf. ad FJovian. Imp. | 
(uv) In Voc. | 
(x) The Reign of Nero began 4. D. 54. of Aries, Mis of 
M. Antoninus, 161. 
Bibl. Gr. Vol. III. p. 257. 
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to the unblemiſhed Conduct of his Life, and the 


3 
Uſſefulneſs of his Inſtructions-. The laſt- named 


Emperor expreſſes much Obligation to a Friend; 
who had communicated his Works to him (z): and 


in another Place, he ranks - him, not only win 
Chryſppus, but with Socrates (a). A. Gellius calls 


him the greateſt of the Stoics (50. Origen affirms, 
that his Writings had done more Good than Pla- 
108 (c): And Simplicius ſays, perhaps by way of in- 
direct Oppoſition to an infinitely better Book, that 
he who is not influenced by them, is reclaimable by 
nothing but the Chaſtiſements of another World (a). 
In what manner he inſtructed his Pupils, will be 


ſeen in the following Treatiſe. 
F. 40. There are ſo many of the Semtiments and 


Expreſſions of Chriſtianity in-it, that one ſhould be 


ftrongly tempted to think, that Epifetus was ac- 
uainted with the New Teſtament, if ſuch a Suppo- 

5 — was not highly injurious to his Character. To 
have known the Contents of that Book, and not to 


have been led by them into an Enquiry, which muſt 


have convinced him of their Truth, would argue 
ſuch an Obſtinacy of Prejudice, as one would not 
willingly impute to a Mind, which appears ſo well 
diſpoſed. And, even paſſing over this Conſidera- 
tion, to have borrowed ſo much from Chriſtianity 
as he ſeems to have done, without making the leaſt 


Acknowlegement from whence he received it, 


would be an Inſtance of Diſingenuity, utterly unwor- 
thy of an honeſt Man, and inconſiſtent with his 


Practice in other Reſpects: for he often quotes, 


with great Applauſe, the Sentences of many Writ- 
ers, not of his own Sect. Poſſibly indeed he might, 


like the other Heathens in FRG, Rave a * 


Con- 


(s) L. I. 5. 7. 

(a) L. VII. 5. 1 | 
(5) Ned. Are. L. 1 c. 2. 
ec) Contra Cel. L. VI. 5. 2. 


(4) Com. p. 2. 
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Contempt of, and Averſion to, Chriſtian Authors, 
as akin to the Jews, and Oppoſers of the eſtabliſhed 
Worſhip ; notwithſtanding thoſe Parts of them, 
which he muſt approve. But ſtill I hope, his Con- 
formity with the ſacred Writings may be accounted 
far, without ſuppoſing him acquainted with Chri- 
ſtianity, as ſuch. The great Number of its Profeſ- 
ſors, diſperſed through the Roman Empire, had pro- 

| bably introduced ſeveral of the New Teſtament 

| Phraſes into the popular Language : and the Chri- 

ſtian Religion might by that Time have diffuſed 
ſome Degree of general Illumination ; of which 
many might receive the Benefit, who were ignorant 
of the Source, from whence it proceeded : and Epic- 
tetus I apprehend to have been of this Number. 
Several ſtriking Inſtances of this Reſemblance be- 
tween him and the New Teſtament, have been 

| obſeryed in the Notes; and the attentive Reader 
will find many, which are not mentioned; and 
may. perceive from them, either that the Stoics 
admired the Chriſtian Language, however they 
came to the Knowledge of it; or that treating a y 
Subject practically, and with a Feeling of its Force, "nt 

| leads Men to ſuch ſtrong Expreſſions, as we find in Fi 
Scripture, and ſhould find oftener in the Philoſo- : 1 
phers, if they had been more in earneſt: but how- 
ever, they occur frequently enough to vindicate 
thoſe, in which the Scriptures abound, from the 
Contempt and Ridicule of light Minds. | 

$. 41. Arrian, the Diſciple of Epzetus, to whom 
ve are obliged for theſe Diſcourſes, was a Greet by 
Birth, but a Senator and Conſul of Rome; and an able 
Commander in War (n). He imitated Aenopbon, both 
in his Life and Writings; and particularly, in deliver- 
ng toPoſterity the Converſations of his Maſter. There 
vere originally Twenty Books of them, beſides the 


Enchiridion, which ſeems to be taken out of them, 
b and 


( Fass ie Bibl. Gr. Vol, III. L. IV. c. 8. p. 269, Oc. 
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and an Account of his Life and Death. Very bite 
Order or Method is to be found in them, or Was 
from the Nature of them to be expected. The 
Connexion is often ſcarcely diſcoverable: a Refe⸗ 
rence to particular Incidents, long ſince forgotten, 
at the ſame time that it evidences their Genuinenek, 
often renders them obſcure in ſome Places; aid the 

reat Corruption of the Text, in others. Vet, 
under all theſe Diſadvantages, this immethodical 


Collection is perhaps one of the moſt valuable Re- 


mains of Antiquity ; and they, who conſult” it with 
any Degree of Attention, can ſcarcely fail of re- 
ceiving Improvement. Indeed it is hardly poſſible 
to be inattentive io ſo awakening a Speaker as Epic. 
telus. There is ſuch a Warmth and Spirit in his 
Exhortations; and his good Senſe is enlivened by 
ſuch a Keenneſs of Wit, 'and Gaiety of Humour, 
as render the Study of him, a moſt delightful 
well as profitable Entertainment. 


F. 42. For this Reaſon it was judged proper, that 


a Tranſlation of him ſhould be undertaken; there 
| Dang none, I believe, but of the Enchiridion, i in 


any . "modern Language, excepting a pretty good 


French one, publiſhed about a hundred and fifty 


Years ago, and ſo extremely ſcarce, that I was un- 


able to procure it, till Mr. Harris obligingly lent it 


me, after I had publiſhed the Propofals for print- 
ing this: which, notwithſtanding the "Aſſiſtance 
iven me in the Proſecution of it, hath ſtill, I am 


ſenſible, great Faults. But they, who will ee 
them the moſt clearly, will be the readieſt to ex- 
cuſe, as they will know beſt the Difficulty of avoid. 
ing them, There is one Circumſtance, which, I 
am apprehenſive, muſt be. particularly ſtriking, 
and poſſibly ſhocking to many, the frequent Uſe 
of ſome Words in an unpopular Senſe : an Incon- 
venience, which, however, I flatter myſelf, the 
Introduction and Notes will, in ſome Degree, re. 
move. In the Tranſlation of technical Terms, it 


the 
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the ſame Greek Word had not always been rendered 
in the ſame manner, at leaſt, when the Propriety 
of our Language will at all permit it, every. new 
Expreſſion would have been apt to raiſe a new Idea. 
The Reader, I hope, will pardon, if not approye, 
| the Uncouthneſs, in many Places, of a Tranſlation 
pretty ſtrictly literal : as it ſeemed neceſſary, upon 
the whole, to preſerve the original Spirit, the pecu- 
liar Turn and characteriſtic Roughneſs of the Au- 
thor. For elſe, taking greater Liberties would have 
ſpared me no ſmall Pains. | 

I have been much indebted to Mr. Upton's Edi- 
tion : by which, many Paſlages, unintelligible be- 
fore, are cleared up. His Emendations have often 
aſſiſted me in the Text; and his References fur- 
niſned me with Materials for the Hiſtorical Notes. 
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Wiſheth all Happineſs. | 


I N ITHER compoſed the Diſcourſes of Epictetus 
I in ſuch a manner, as Things of this Nature are 
commonly compoſed : nor did I myſelf produce 
them to public View, any more than I compoſed 
them. But whatever Sentiments I heard from his 
own Mouth, the very ſame I endeavoured to ſet 
down in the very ſame Words, as far as poſſible, 
and preſerve as:Memorials for my own Uſe, of his 
Manner of Thinking, and Freedom of Speech. 
Tusk Diſcourſes are ſuch as one Perſon would 
naturally deliver from his own Thoughts, extempore, 
to another ; not ſuch as he would prepare to be 
read by Numbers afterwards. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this, I cannot tell how, without either my Conſent 
or Knowledge, they have fallen into the Hands of 
the Public. But it 1s of little Conſequence to me, 
if ] do not appear an able Writer; and of none to 
Epiftetus, if any one treats his Diſcourſes (a) with 
Con- 


2 His means the Compoſition, not the Subject- matter of | 
them. | 


FEY to Lucius GELL1us. 


Contempt ; ſince it was very evident, even when 
he uttered them, that he aimed at nothing more 
than to excite his Hearers to Virtue. If they pro- 
duce that one Effect, they have in them what, I 
think, philoſophical. Diſcourſes ought to haye. And 
ſhould they fail of it, let the Readers, however, 
be aſſured, that when Epiltetus himſelf pronounced 
them, his Audience could not help being affected 
in the very Manner he intended they ſhould. If 
by themſelves they have leſs Efficacy, perhaps it is 
my ns or 3 It is unavoidable. 


Farewell. 
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BOOK I. 


4 4 


CHARTER t-- 


Of the Things which are, ard of thoſe which are not, 
in our own Power. 


no one that contemplates, or 
coConſequently approves or diſap- 

proves, itſelf. How far _ 

wWhe contemplative Power o 

SING Grammar ad 5 

As far as the Judging of Language. 

Of Muſic ? 

As far as Judging of Melody. | 

Does either of them contemplate itſelf, then : 

e y 


] "4 be Drgcovnsrs of Book l. 


By no means. 
Thus, for Inſtance, wha you are towrite to your 
Friend, Grammar will tell you what to write: but 
whether you are to write to your Friend at all, or 
no, Grammar will not tell you. Thus Muſic, with 
regard to Tunes: but whether it be proper or im- 
proper, at any particular Tune, to ſing or Play 
Muſic will not tell you. 
+ What will tell, then? _ 
That which contemplates both itſelf and all 
other Things. 
And what is that . 
The reaſoning 7 : for that W is found to 
conſider both itſelf, its Powers, its Value, and like- 
. wiſe all the reſt. For what is it elſe that ſays Gold 
is beautiful? (for the Gold itſelf does not ſpeak) 
Evidently that Faculty, which judges of the Ap- 
. r of Things (a). What elle diſtinguiſhes 
uſic, Grammar, 5 other Faculties, proves their 
uſes, and ſhows their proper Occaſions ? | 
Nothing but this. 
§. 2. As it was fit then, this moſt excellent and 
ſuperior Faculty alone, a right Uſe of the Appear- 
ances of Things, the Gods have placed in our own 
Power ; but all” other Matters, not in our Power. 
Was it becauſe they would not ? I rather think, 
that if they could, they had granted us theſe too: 
but they certainly could not. For, placed upon 
Earth, and confined to ſuch a Body, and to ſuch 
Companions, how was it poſlible that, in theſe 
Reſpects, we ſhould not be hindered by THAP 
wi ithout us? 
$. 3. But what ſays Jupiter? © O Epifterus, if 
& it were poſſible, I had made this little Body 
“ and Property of thine free, and not liable to 
« Hindrance. But now do not miſtake : it is 
“not thy own, but only a finer Mixture of 
ä % Clay. 


(a) See Introduction, f. 7. 


Chap. i. EFICTREBTUS 2 
« Clay (b). Since, then, I could not (c) give thee 


this, I have given thee a certain Portion of my- 


« ſelf : this Faculty of exerting the Powers of Pur- 


e ſuit and Avoidance (d), of Deſire and Averfion 


„ and, in a Word, the Uſe of the Appearances of 
« Things. Taking Care of this Point, and making 
« what is thy own to conſiſt in this, thou wilt ne- 
& yer be reſtrained, never be hindered; thou wilt 
& not groan, wilt not complain, wilt not flatter 
“ any one. How then! Do all theſe Advantages 


t ſeem ſmall to thee ? Heaven forbid ! Let them 


&« ſuffice thee then, and thank the Gods.“ 


F. 4. But now, when it is in our Power to take 


Care of one Thing, and to apply to one, we chuſe 
rather to take Care of many, and to incumber our- 
ſelves with many; Body, Property, Brother, Friend, 
Child, and Slave; and, by this Multiplicity of In- 
cumbrances, we are burdened and weighed down. 
Thus, when the Weather doth not happen to be 
fair for ſailing, we fit ſcrewing ourſelves, and per- 
petually looking out. —Which Way is the Wind? 
North. — What have we to do with that ?— 
When will the Weſt blow? When itſelf, Friend, 
or /Zolus pleaſes; for Jupiter has. not made Ton 
Diſpenſer of the Winds, but olus. | 

d. 5. What then is to be done? 

To make the beſt of what is in our Power, and 


take the reſt as it naturally happens. 


And how is that? 
As it pleaſes God. - = 
What, then, muſt I be the only one to loſe 


my Head ? 
7 B 2: | Why, 


(5) The Sacred Writers alſo mention Man as made of Clay, 
Gen, ii. 7. Job x. g. xxxiii. 6. H c Mabur ynv Tyner, 8TAares | 
docs, xxxviii. 14. 5 5 ; 

(e) One would hope, from the Context, that FpiFetus is here 


ſpeaking only of a moral, not a natural Impoſlibility ; an Im- 


poſſibility ariſing merely from the preſent Conſtitution of Things. 
dee Introduction, f. 17. See likewiſe B. II. chap. v. $. 5 
(4) See Introduction, J. 2 | 
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4 _ The DiscouRsts of Bock I. 

Why, would you have all the World, then, loſe 
their Heads: for your Conſolation? Why are not 
you willing to ſtretch out your Neck, like Latera- 
nus (e), when he was commanded by Nero to be 
beheaded ? For, ſhrinking a little, after receiving 


a weak Blow, he ſtretched it out again. And be- : | 


fore this, when Epaphroditus (f), the Freedman of 
Nero, interrogated him about the Conſpiracy ; © If 
6 J have a Mind to fay any thing, replied he, I 
“ will tell it to your Maſter.” | 

§. 6. What then ſhould we have at hand upon 
fuch Occaſions ? Why what elſe but—whart is mine, 
and what not mine; what is permitted me, and 
what not.—I muſt die: and muſt I die groaning 
too? —Be fetter d. Muſt it be /amenting too ?— 
Exiled. And what hinders me, then, but that! 
may go ſmiling, and chearful, and ſerene ?— 
“ Betray a ſecret”'—lI will not betray it; for this 


is in my own Power.“ Then I will fetter you.“ 


—W hat do you ſay, Man? Fetter me? You will 
fetter my Leg; but not Jupiter himſelf can get 
the better of my Choice (g). © I will throw you 
into Priſon : I will behead that paltry Body of 
“ yours.” Did I ever tell you, that I alone had 
a Head not liable to be cut off? Theſe 
Things ought Philoſophers to ſtudy; theſe ought 

they 


(e) Plautius Lateranus, a Conſul elect, was put to Death by 
the Command of Nero, for being privy to the Conſpiracy of 
Piſo. His Execution was ſo ſudden, that he was not permitted 
to take Leave of his Wife and Children ; but was hurried into a 
Place appropriated to the Puniſhment of Slaves, and there killed 
by the Hand of the Tribune Statius. He ſuffered in obſtinate 
Silence, and without making any Reproach to Statius, who was 
concerned in the ſame Plot for which he himſelf was puniſhed. 
Tacirtvs, I. xv. c. 60. | 

% Epaphraditus was the Mafter of Requeſts and Freedman of 
Nero, and the Maſter of Epictetus. He aſſiſted Nero in killing 
himſelf; for which he was condemned to Death by Domitian. 
SUETONIUS M wita Neronis, c. 49. Domt. c. 14. 


e) See Introduction, 5. 9. 
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they daily to write; and in theſe to exerciſe 
themſelves. | : e 

$. 7. Thraſeas (hb) uſed to ſay, © 1 had rather 
ce be killed To-day, than baniſhed To-morrow.” 
But how did Rufus (i) anſwer him? © If you 
« prefer it as a heavier Misfortune, how fooliſh 
« 2 Preference! If as a lighter, who has put it 
* in your Power? Why do not you ſtudy to be 
& contented with what is allotted you?? 

F. 8. Well, and what ſaid Agrippinus (c), upon 
this Account ? I will not be a Hindrance to my- 
« ſelf,” Word was brought him, © Your Cauſe 
«js trying in the Senate. Good Luck attend 
it. —But it is Eleven o'Clock' (the Hour when 
he uſed to exerciſe before bathing): Let us go 

„ to our Exerciſe.” When it was over, a Meſ- 

ſenger tells him, © You are condemned.“ To Ba- 
niſhment, ſays he, or Death? To Baniſhment.” 
— What of my Eſtate ?— © Ir is not taken away.” 
Well then, let us go as far as Aricia (I), and dine there. 


$. 9. This it is to have ſtudied (m/) what 
: I -ought 


(b) Thraſeas Pætus, a Stoic Philoſopher, put to Death by 
Nero, He was Huſband of 4rria, ſo well known by that beau- 
tiful Epigram in Martial. The Expreſſion of Tacitus concern- 
ing him is remarkable: After the Murder of ſo many excellent 
Perſons, Nero at laſt formed a Defire of cutting off Virtue itſelf, by 
the Execution of Thraſeas Pætus and Bareas Soranus. L. xvi. c. 21. 
(i) Rufus was a Tuſcan of the Equeſtrian Order, and a Stoic - 
Philoſopher. When Ye/a/ian baniſhed the other Philoſophers, 


th by Rufus was alone excepted. Ur row. 
cy of (4) Arippinus was baniſhed by Nero, for no other Crime than 
itted the unfortunate Death of his Father, who had been cauſeleſsly 
nto 4 killed by the Command of Tiberius: and this had furniſhed a 
cilled Pretence for accuſing him of hereditary Diſloyalty. Tacirus, 
nate E | 5 725 
Say %% Aricia, a Town about ſixteen Miles from Rome, which 
iſhed. lay in his Road to Baniſhment. — 

1 () This chearful Readineſs for Death, whenever appointed 
an 0 by Providence, is noble in a Chriſtian, to whom dying is taking 
illing Poſſeſſion of Happineſs. But in Stoics, who ſeem to form no 


itian. Hope beyond the Grave, it had ſurely more Inſenſibility than 
true Bravery, and was indeed contrary to Nature, 


* 
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ought to be ſtudied ; to have rendered our De. 
fires and Averſions incapable of being reſtrained, 
or incurred. I muſt die: if inftantly, I will die 
inſtantly; if in a ſhort time, I will dine firſt; 
and when the Hour comes, then I will die. 
How ? As becomes one who reſtores what is not 
his own, 12% C Ei 


CHAPTER I. 


Is what Manner, upon every Occaſion, to preſerve 
our Character. 5 


3. O a reaſonable Creature, that alone is 
& inſupportable which is unreaſonable : 

but every thing reaſonable may be ſupported, 
Stripes are not naturally inſupportable.— How ſo?” 
—See how the Spartans (a) bear whipping, al- 
ter they have learned that it is a reaſonable Thing, 
Hanging is not inſupportable : for, as ſoon as a 
Man has taken it into his Head that it 1s reaſonable, 
he goes and hangs (5) himſelf, In ſhort, we ſhall 
find by Obſervation, that no Creature is oppreſſed 
ſo much by any thing, as by what is unreaſonable; 
nor, on the other hand, - attracted to any thing ſo 
ſtrongly, as to what is reaſonable. 5 
FS. 2. But it happens that different Things are 
reaſonable and unreaſonable, as well as good and bad, 
| = advan- 


(a) The Spartans, to make a Trial of the Fortitude of their 
Children, uſed to have them publickly whipt at the Altar of 
Diana; and often with ſo much Severity, that they expired. 
The Boys ſupported this Exerciſe with ſo much Conftancy, as 
never to cry out, nor even groan. Ur roN from Cicero, &c. 

(6) The Suppoſition made by Epictetus, that it may be rea- 
ſonable, ſometimes, for Perſons to kill themſelves, is a ſtrong 
and alarming Inftance of the great Neceſſity of being careful, 
not only in general to form juſt and diſtin Ideas of reaſonable 
and unreaſonable, but to apply them properly to particular Sub- 
jects; fince ſuch a Man as He, failed in ſo important a Cale, 
at the very time when he was giving Cautions to others. | 


* 


* 


advantageous and diſadvantageous, to different Per- 
ſons. On this Account, chiefly, we ſtand in need 
of a liberal Education, to teach us, to adapt the 
Preconceptions of reaſonable and unreaſonable to 
rticular Caſes, conformably to Nature. But to 
judge of reaſonable, and unreaſonable, we make 
uſe not only of a due Eſtimation of Things with- 
out us, but of what relates to each Perſon's parti- 
cular Character. Thus, it is reaſonable for one 
Man to ſubmit to a dirty (c) diſgraceful Office, who 
conſiders this only, that if he does not ſubmit to it, 
he ſhall be whipt, and loſe his Dinner; but if 
he does, that he has nothing hard or diſagreeable 
to ſuffer : Whereas to another it appears inſupport- 
able, not only to ſubmit to ſuch an Office himſelf, 
but to bear with any one elſe who does. If you aſk 
me, then, whether you ſhall do this dirty Office or 
W not, I will tell you, it is a more valuable Thing to 
get a Dinner, than not; and a greater Diſgrace to 
be whipt, than not to be whipt : So that, if you 
W meaſure yourſelf by theſe Things, go and do your 
Office. GE ws x: 
Ay, but this is not ſuitable to my Character.“ 
It is You who are to conſider that, not 7 : For it 
is you who know yourſelf, what Value you ſet upon 
yourſelf, and at what Rate you ſell yourſelf : for 
different People ſell themſelves at different Prices. 
9 3. Hence Aerippinus (d), when Florus was 
conſidering whether he ſhould go to Nero's Shows, 
ſoas to perform ſome Partin them himſelf, bid him 
g0,—< But why do not you go then?“ ſays Florus. 
* Becauſe, replied Agrippinus, I do not deliberate 
5 B 4 about 


e) The Tranſlation here gives ny the general Senſe, as a 
_ particular Deſcription would be ſcarcely ſupportable in our 
anguage. | 
(4) Nero was remarkably fond of Theatrical Entertainments ; 
and uſed to introduce upon the Stage the Deſcendants of noble 
Families, whom Want had rendered venal. Tacirvs, L. XIV, 


c. 14. ; ; 


how ſhall I be the Purple? 


: ' 
: 1 
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about it.” For he who once ſets himſelf about 


ſuch Conſiderations, and goes to calculating the 
Worth of external Things, approaches very near to 


thoſe who forget their own Character. For, why 


do you aſk me whether Death or Life be the more 
eligible ? I anſwer, Life, Pain or Pleaſure? I an- 
_ ſwer, Pleaſure. 


-+ But if I do not act a Part, 
„ ſhall loſe my Head.” Go and act it then, 
but Iwill not. *© Why ?''——Beeauſe you eſteem 
yourſelf, only as one Thread of many that make 
up the Piece ——* What then ?”——You have 
nothing to care for, but how to be like the reſt of 
Mankinc, as one Thread deſires not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others. But 7 would be the Pur- 
ple (-), that ſmall and ſhining Thing, which gives 
a Luſtre and Beauty to the reſt. Why do you bid 
me reſemble the Multitude then ? At that Rate, 


d. 4. This Priſcus Heluidius ( too ſaw, and 
acted accordingly : For when Veſpaſian had ſent to 
forbid his going to the Senate, he anſwered, * It is 
* in your Power to prevent my continuing a Senator; 
* but while I am one, I muſt go.''——* Well 
“then, at leaſt be ſilent there.“ “ Do not aſk 
«© my Opinion, and I will be filent.”'——< But! 


A 


< muſt aſk it.“ And I muſt ſpeak what ap- 


< pears to me to be right.” * But if yo: do, [ 
will put you to Death.” ——< Did I ever tell 


you that was immortal? You will do your Part, 


and I mine: It is yours to kill, and mine to die 


intrepid; yours to baniſh me, mine to depart 
“ untroubled.” 
: d. 5. 


{e) An Alluſion to the Purple Border, which diſtinguiſhed 
the Dreſs of the Roman Nobility. 

(f) Helvidius Priſcus was no leſs remarkable for his Learn- 
ing and Philoſophy, . than for the Sanctity of his Manners and 
the Love of his Country. He behaved however with too 
much Haughtineſs, on ſeveral Occaſions, to Ye/þafran, who ſen: 
tenced him to Death with great Reluctance, and even forbad the 
Fzecution, when it was too late. SUeTON., in Fefp. F. 15. 
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8 What Good, then, did Priſcus do, who 


was but a ſingle P erſon ? : Why, what good does 


the Purple do to the Garment ? What, but the 
being a ſhining Character in himſelf (g), and ſet- 
ting a good Example to others? Another, per- 
haps, if in ſuch Circumſtances Cz/ar had forbidden 
his Going to the Senate, ' would have anſwered, 
« T am obliged to you for excuſing me.” But 
ſuch a one he would . not have forbidden to go: 
well knowing, that he would either fit like a Sta- 
tue; or, if he ſpoke, he would ſay what he knew 


to be agreeable to Cz/ar, and would overdo it by 
adding ſtill more. | 


FS. 6. Thus acted even a Wreſtler, who was 
in Danger of. Death, unleſs he conſented to an ig- 
nominious Amputation. His Brother, who was a 
Philoſopher, coming to him, and ſaying, © Well, 


Brother, what do you deſign to do? Let us cut 


„ away this morbid Part, and return again to the 
„ Field.” He refuſed, and courageouſly died. 

dS. 7. When it was aſked, whether he ated 
thus as a Wreſtler, or a Philoſopher ? I anſwer, 
As a Man, ſaid Epictetus; but as a Man who had 
been proclaimed a Champion at the Olympic 
Games; who had been uſed to ſuch Places, and 
not exerciſed merely in the School of Bato (þ). 


Another would have had his very Head cut off, if 


he could have lived without it. This is that Regard 
to Character, fo powerful with thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to introduce it, from their own Breaſts, 
into their Deliberations. | 


. 8. „Come now, Epictetus, take off your 
Heard (i). —If I am a Philoſopher, I anſwer, I 


will 
(2) Avr in the Original refers to wwarw ; but the Figure 
would have appeared harſh in the Tranſlation. 
( Bato was a famous Malter of the Olympic Exerciſes. 
UyTox. py Ty 
(i) Domitian ordered all the Philoſophers to be baniſhed. 
To avoid this Inconvenience, thoſe who had a Mind to diſ- 
guiſe their Profeſſion, took off their Beatds. UeTox. 
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will not take it off. Then I will take off 
« Jour Head.” —If that will do you any good, take 
it of- 8 


. 9. It was aſked, How ſhall each of us per- 


ceive what belongs to his Character? Whence, 


replied Epictetus, does a Bull, when the Lion ap- 


proaches, perceive his own Qualifications (&), and 
expoſe himſelf alone- for the whole Herd ? It is 
evident, that with the Qualifications, occurs, at 
the ſame time, the Conſciouſneſs of being indued 
with them. And in the ſame manner, whoever 
of Us hath fuch Qualifications, will not be igno- 
rant of them. Burt neither is a Bull, nor a gallant- 
fpirited Man, formed all at once. We are to exer- 
ciſe and qualify ourſelves, and not to run raſhly 


4 


'$. 10. Only conſider at what Price you fell 


your own Will and Choice, Man (/): If for no- 
thing elſe, that you may not ſell it for a Trifle. 


Greatneſs indeed, and Excellence, perhaps belong 


to others, to ſuch as Socrates. 
Why then, as we are born with a like Nature, 
do not all, or the greater Number become ſuch 


as he? | 
Why, are all Horſes ſwift? Are all Dogs ſag 
cious? What then, becauſe Nature hath not be- 
friended me, Shall I neglect all Care of myſelf? 
Heaven forbid ! Epictetus is inferior to Socrates (m); 


I ſhall 


but if ſuperior to -— this is enough for me. 


(4) This Term was uſed, among the Stoics, to expreſs 
the natural or acquired Powers neceſſary to the Performance of 


any Action. 5 


{{) See Introduction, 5. . | > 
) This is a difficult Place. The Text, as it ſtands now, 


is Emwryres _ Ewnrparov on £51, 1 & fen, ou Xfigwr* Toure 40 


ever £549. hich muſt be tranſlated, Epictetus 7s not ſuperior 
te Socrates: But if not, be is not inferior; and this is enough for 
we. By a Change in the Pointing, it might perhaps be tran- 


| Cated, but if be is not inferior, this is enough for me. And ſome- 


times 


2. 8 by me Aa 


ſuppoſe, 


hath ariſ 
Zaxaroy 


nown : 


Socrates 2 


Senſe WH 
ble one t] 
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1 ſhall never be Milo, and yet I do not negle& my 
Body; nor Craſus, and yet I do not neglect my 


Property: Nor, in general, do we omit the Care of 


thing belonging to us, from a Deſpair of ar- 
05 at the higheſt Degree of Perfection. 


CHAPTER III. 


How, from the Dofrine that God is the Father erf 


Mankind, ue may proceed to its Conſequences. 


6. 1. JF a Perſon could be perſuaded of this 
| Principle as he ought, that we are all ori- 


A ginally deſcended from God, and that he is the 


Father of Gods and Men; I conceive he never 
would think meanly or degenerately concerning 


- himſelf. Suppoſe Cz/ar were to adopt you, there 


would be no bearing your haughty Looks: And 
will you not be elated on knowing yourſelf to be 


the Son of Jupiter? Yet, in Fact, we are not 


elated. But having two Things in our compoſition, 
intimately united, a Body in Common with the 
Brutes, and Reaſon and Sentiment in common 
with the Gods; many incline to this unhappy and 


mortal Kindred, and, only ſome few to the divine 
and happy one. And, as of Neceſſity every one 


muſt treat each particular Thing, according to the 
Notions he forms about it; ſo thoſe few, who think 
they are made for Fidelity, Decency, and a. well- 


grounded Uſe of the Appearances of Things, ne- 


ver 


times the Stoics conſidered themſelves as not inferior to the 
Deity. See lib. I. c. xii. $. 2. But neither of theſe Render- 
ings makes a proper Connexion. I have therefore adventured to 
ſuppoſe, that eguoowr and r have changed Places; that our 
hath ariſen from a caſual] Repetition of the two laſt Letters of 
LuxjaTov ; and that wy ov is the Remainder of ſome proper Name 


known: perhaps Mennov, as he was one of the Accuſers of 


Socrates ; which cannot now be known. This will give the 
Senſe which I have expreſled, and it is the only unexceptiona- 
ble one that I can find. | . 
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ver think meanly or degenerately concerning them. 


ſelves. But with the Multitude the Caſe is con- Pe 
trary : © For what am I? A poor 'contemptible pre 
Man, with this miſerable Fleſh of mine! Mi. ( 
ſerable indeed. But you have likewiſe ſomething | fel 
better than this .paultry Fleſh. Why then, over- oſte 
NG that, do you pine away in Attention to WI 
this ? 5 5 | 4 
F. 2. By means of this [animal] Kindred, ſome \ 
of us, deviating towards it, become like Wolves, whe 
faithleſs, and inſidious, and miſchievous : others, Wh 
like Lions, wild, and ſavage, and untamed : but pus 1 
moſt of us Foxes, and Wretches even among ly ne 
Brutes. For what elſe is a ſlanderous and ill-na- Chry 
tured Man, than a Fox, or ſomething yet more one 
wretched and mean? See then, and take heed, that App 
vou do not become ſuch Wretches X 2 
22 oy able 
CHAP FER N. . 
OM AS LE) Wha 
Of Improvement. ba 
„ : ISLO 
$. 1. H E. whois entering on a State of Improve- lineſs 
14 ment, having learnt from the Philoſo- Impro 
phers, that the Object of Deſire is Good, of Aver- Jour! 
Bon, Evil; and having learnt too, that Proſperity 
and Eaſe are no atherwiſe attainable by Man, than 
| in not being diſappointed of his Defire, nor incur- (8) 
4 ring his Averſion: ſuch an one removes totally eee 
T's, from himſelf and poſtpones Deſire (4), and applies mo WY 
11 Averſion only to things dependent on Choice. For ſeribed 
1 if he ſhould be averſe to Things independent on was Log 
| Choice; he knows, that he muſt. ſometimes incur oy 
| his Averſion, and be unhappy. Now if Virtue Em, - 
promiſes Happineſs, Proſperity, and Eaſe ; then, Ceranicus 
an Improvement in Virtue is certainly an Improve- immoder— 
ment in each of theſe. For to whatever Point the en defi 
- | 5 Per- him his I 
| | rious V 
(a See Rachiridien, c. ii. Note (6), be incline 


tioned by 
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m- | ** * 3 0 
n. perfection of any thing abſolutely brings us, Im- 
ble provement is always an Approach towards it. | 
\li. $. 2. How happens it then, that when we con- / 
ing fes Virtue to be ſuch, yet we ſeek, and make an 
cr. oſtentatious Show of Improvement in other Things? 
to What is the Buſineſs of Virtue ? 
| A proſperous Life. | 
me Who is in a State of Improvement then? He 
ES, who hath read the many Treatiſes of Chry/fippus (b)? 
ers, Why, doth Virtue conſiſt in having read Chryſip- 
but pus through? If it doth, Improvement is confeſſed- 
»ng ly nothing elſe than underſtanding a great deal of 
na- Chry/ippus : otherwiſe we confeſs Virtue to produce 
ore one Thing; and declare Improvement, which is an 
hat Approach to it, to be quite another Thing. 
FS. 3. This Perſon, ſays one [of you], is already 
able to read Chryſippus, by himſelf. „ Certair= 
“ly, Sir, you have made a vaſt Improvement!” 
What Improvement? Why do you ridicule him? 
Why do you withdraw him from a Senſe of his 
Misfortunes? Why do not you ſhow him the Bu- 
Wn” ſineſs of Virtue, that he may know where to ſeck 
0 Improvement? Seek it there, Wretch, where 
ver- your Buſineſs lies. And where doth your Buſineſs 
rity 5 lie? 
han | 
cur- 6 Chryfippus is called, by Cicero, the moſt ſubtile Inter- 
all preter of the Stoic Dreams, and the Support of the Portico. He 
uy compoſed 705 Volumes; which is not very wonderful, as he 
plies was ſo fond of Quotations, that in one of his Pieces he tran- 
For ſcribed almoſt an entire Play of Euripides, His chief Study 
t on was Logic, which he carried to a trifling Degree of Subtility. 
acur There is nothing now remaining of his Works but ſome of 
their Titles. He died about 200 Years before the Chriſtian 
tue Ara, and was honoured by the Athenians with a Statue in the 
hen, Ceranicus, His Death is ſaid to have been occaſioned by an 
ove- immoderate Fit of Laughing, at ſeeing an Aſs eat Figs. Chry- 
the fiipus deſired the Aſs might have a Glaſs of Wine to waſh them 
| down; and was ſo diverted with his own Conceit, that it coſt 
P er- him his Life. He is ſaid to have been a very copious and la- 


borious Writer, but obſcure and immoral ; though one would 
be inclined to think, from the Reſpect with which he is men- 
toned by Epictetus, that this latter Accuſation was groundleſs. 
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lie? In Deſire and Averſion; that you may neither 


be diſappointed of 'the one, nor incur the other; M 


in exerting the Powers of Purſuit and Avoidance, 
that you may not be liable to fail; in Aſſent and 
Suſpenſe, that you may not be liable to be de- 
ceived. The firſt and moſt neceſſary is the firſt 
Topic (c). But if you ſeek to avoid incurring your 
Averſion, trembling and lamenting all the while, 
at this rate how do you improve? e e 
- & 4. Show me then your Improvement in this 
Point: As if I ſhould ſay to a Wreſtler, Show me 
your Shoulders; and he ſhould anſwer me, © See 
& my Poiſers. Do you and your Poiſers look 
to that: I deſire to ſee the Effect of them. | 
Take the Treatiſe on the Subject of the activ: 
% Powers, and ſee how thoroughly I have pe- 
Tac Hef, e | 
I do not enquire into this, Wretch : but how 
you exert thoſe Powers ; how you manage your De- 
fires and Averſions, how your Intentions and Pur- 
poſes; how you are prepared for Events, whe- 
ther conformably or contrary to Nature. If con- 
formably, give me Evidence of that, and 1 will 
fay you improve: if contrary, go your way, and 
not only comment on. theſe Treatiſes, but write 
| ſuch yourſelf; and what Service will it do you? 
Do not you know that the whole Volume is fold 
for Half a Crown? Doth he who comments upon 
it, then, value himſelf at more than Half a 
Crown? Never look for your - Buſineſs in one 
Thing, and for Improvement in another. 
Where is Improvement, then? | 
If any of you, withdrawing himſelf from Exter- 
nals, turns to his own Faculty of Choice, to exer- 
ceiſe, and finiſh, and render it conformable to Na- 
ture; elevated, free, unreſtrained, unhindered, faith. 


ful, decent: if he hath learnt too, that whoever 
es deſires, 


{c) See Introduction, $. 4, 5; 6. 
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deſires, or is averſe to, Things out of his own 
Power, can neither be faithful nor free, but muſt 
neceſſarily be changed and toſſed up and down 
with them; muſt neceſſarily too be ſubject to others, 
to ſuch as can procure or prevent what he deſires or 
is averſe to: if, riſing in the Morning, he obſerves 
and keeps to theſe Rules; bathes and eats as a 
Man of Fidelity and Honour; and thus, on every 
Subject of Action, exerciſes himſelf in his princi- 
pal Duty; as a Racer, in the Buſineſs of Rac- 
ing; as a public Speaker, in the Buſineſs of exerci- 
ſing his Voice: this is he, who truly improves ; 
this is he, who hath not travelled in vain. But if 
he is wholly intent on reading Books, and hath la- 
boured that Point only, and' travelled (4) for that : 
I bid him go home immediately, and not neglect 
his domeſtic Affairs; for what he travelled for, is 
nothing. The only real Thing is, ſtudying how 
to rid his Life of Lamentation, and Complaint, and 
Alas! and I am. undone, and Misfortune, and Di- 
appointment; and to learn what Death, what 
Exile, what Priſon, what Poiſon is: That he may 
be able to ſay in a Priſon, like Socrates, My dear 
« Crito; if it thus pleaſes the Gods, thus let it be; 
and not ——** Wretched old Man, have I kept 
„my grey Hairs for this! Who ſpeaks thus? 
Do you ſuppoſe I will name ſome mean and deſpi- 
cable Perſon? Is it not Priam who ſays it? Is it 
not Oedipus? Nay, how many Kings fay it? 
For what elſe 1s Tragedy, but the Sufferings of 
Men, ftruck by an Admiration of Externals, re- 
preſented in that Kind of Poetry? If one was to 
be taught by Fictions, that Externals independent 
upon Choice are nothing to us; 7, for my Part, 
ſhould wiſh for ſuch a Fiction, as that, by which I 
| might 


(4) An Allufion to the antient Cuſtom among Philoſophers, 


of travelling into foreign Countries, for Improvement. 
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us? | | 


5 


might live proſperouſly and undiſturbed. What | 


you wiſh for, it is your Buſineſs to conſider. 


§. 5. Of what Service, then, is Chry/ippus to 


(e) To teach you, that thoſe Things are not 


falſe, on which Proſperity and Eaſe depend. Take 


«© my Books, and you will ſee, how true and con- 


* formable to Nature thoſe Things are, which 
% render me eaſy.” How great a Happineſs! And 
how great the Benefactor, who ſhows the Way! 
To Triptolemus all Men have raiſed Temples and 

Altars, becauſe he gave us a milder Kind of Food: 

but to him who hath diſcovered, and brought to 
Light, and communicated, the Truth to all /); 


the Means, not of living, but of living well; who 
among you ever raiſed an Altar or a Temple, or 
dedicated a Statue, or who worſhips God on that 
Account? We offer Sacrifices on the Account of 
thoſe [BenefaQtors] who have given us Corn and the 
Vine; and ſhall we not give Thanks to God, for 
thoſe who have produced that Fruit in the human 
Underſtanding, by which they proceed to diſcover 
to us the true Doctrine of Happineſs? —=_ 


CHAP- 


(e What ought to be our Diſpoſitions towards Good and 


Evil, may be learned from Philoſophy : but what that certainly- 
attainable Good, and that Evil which, without our own Faults, 
we need never incur, are, Chriſtianity alone can teach. That 
alone can enable us to unite the Wiſdom, Courage, Dignity, 
and Compoſure of the Stoics, with the Humility that belongs 
to our frail Nature, and the various AﬀeCtions that are inſepa- 
rable from Humanity. | | | 
(F) Epidetus ſpeaks with great Thankfulneſs to Heaven on 
the Account of Chryſippus, a ſubtile and perplexed Writer, 
from whoſe Inſtructions, only a few ſtudious abſtracted Perſons 
could derive any Benefit. How much ſtronger ought to be 
the Gratitude of thoſe, who are bleſſed with the Knowledge 
of Him, who hath brought Life and Immortality to Light (the 
Word is the ſame in Epictetus and St. Paul) ; who hath ren- 
dered the Way to Virtue and to Happineſs not only intelligible, 


but acceſſible, to all Mankind; and who is Himſelf the Way, the 


Truth, and the Life. 


4 J a1 
* I'D 
* {elf 
then, 


(a) 
known , 
Truth ; 


nor den 


(6) 


then, N theſe Appearances ? 


10 H A P 1 E R v. 
Cut the drademie (a . 


driven upon an Abſurdity, he becomes petrified, 


ſon? | 
Now: wY ere are two Sortw. of Reus ion: 


The eh; a Petrifaction of the Underſtanding ; the 


other, of the Senſe of Shame, when a Perſon hath 
obſtinately ſet himſelf not to aſſent to evident 


1 nor to quit the Defence of Contradicti- 
We all dread a bodily Mortification; and 


| why make uſe of vey Contrivance to a i: 


but none of us is troubled about a Mortification 
in the Soul. And yet, indeed, even with regard 


o the Soul, when a Perſon is 0 affected, as not to 


apprehend or underſtand any thing, we think him 
in a fad Condition: but where the Senſe of Shame 
and Modeſty is under an abſolute Mortification, 
ve go ſo far, as even to call this, Strength of 
Mind (h)... 

d. 3. Are youcertain that you are awake ?- 
am not (replies fuch a Perſon): for neither am 
* I certain, when, in dreaming, I appear to my- 
“ ſelf to be awake.”——ls there no Difference, 
None.“ 


Shall 


| oy 


(a) Tue Academics held, that there is TT to be 


known; that we have not F aculties to diſtinguiſh berween 
Truth and Falſhood ; and their Cuſtom was neither to alfirza 
nor deny any thing. 


% A Sceptic was held to be an E/rit fert. 


1 F any one oppoſes: very wid Truths, 
it is not eaſy to find a Reafon which may 
perſuade him, to alter his Opinion. This ariſes 
neither from his own Strength, nor from the. 
Weakneſs of his Teacher: but when, after being 


how ſhall we' deal with him any longer by Rea- 


N 


av Thi D1iscouRszs of Book . 
hall I argue with this Man any longer? 
For what Steel or what Cauſtic can I apply, to 
make him ſenſible of his Mortification ? He is 
ſenſible of it: and pretends not to be ſo He i 
even worſe than dead. Doth not he ſee the Re. 
pugnancy of contradictory Propolitions ? He fees 
itz and is never the better. He is neither moved, 
nor improves. Nay, he is in a yet worſe Condi. WW 
tion: his Senſe of Shame and Modeſty is utterly i 
extirpated. His reaſoning Faculty indeed is not 
extirpated; but turned wild and ſavage. Shall! 
call this, Strength of Mind? By no means: unlel 
we allow it be ſuch in the vileſt Debauchees, 
publickly to ſpeak and act whatever comes into 


0 Providence.” 


& 1: LROM every Event that happens in the 
II World, it is eaſy to celebrate Providence, 
if a Perſon hath but theſe two Circumſtances in 
| himſelf; a Faculty of conſidering what happens to 
each Individual, and a grateful Temper. With- 
out the firſt, he will not perecive the Uſefulneſs of 
Things which happen: and without the other, he 
will not be thankful for them. If God had made Co- 
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ni lours, and had not made the Faculty of ſeeing 
| them, what would have been their Uſe? 

#t — ; 5 
Li! On the contrary, if he had made the Faculty, 


without ſuch Objects as fall under its Obſer vation, 
what would have been the Uſe of that? 

None. 5 | 
Again: If he had formed both the Faculty and 

the Objects, but had not made Light? 

Neither in that Caſe would they have been of 
ERC: . 5: ES 

1 Q. 2. 
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in the 
dence, 
des in 
ens to 
With- 
neſs of 
er, he 
de Co- 

ſeeing 


aculty, 


vation, 


W tion of a complete Work, 
, palitively, that it muſt be the Op tion of ſome 
mere Chance, 
Doth every ſuch Work, then, demonſtrate an Arti- 
ficerz and do'not viſible Objects, and the Senſe of 


— 
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= «$2. Who is it then that hath fitted: each of | 
W theſe to the other? Who is it that hath fitted the 
sword to the Scabbard, and the Scabbard to the 
the very Conſtruc-- 


Sword? Is it no one? Pr 
are uſed to declare 


Artificer, and not the Effect 


Seeing, and Light, demonſtrate one? Doth not 


the Difference of the Sexes, and their Inclination 
to each other, and the Uſe of their ſeveral Powers; do 
not theſe Things, neither, demonſtrate an Arti 


Hoon ++"; 

Moſt certainly they do. 

$. 3. But e This Conſtitution of Un- 
derſtanding, by which we are not ſimply impreſ- 
ſed by ſenſible Objects; but take and ſubſtract from 
them; and add and compoſe ſomething out of 
them*; and paſs from ſome to others abſolutely re- 
mote (a): Is not all this, neither, ſufficient to pre- 
vail on fome Men, and make them aſhamed of 


Jeaving an Artificer out of their Scheme? If not, 
let them explain to us what it is that effects each 


of theſe ; and how it is poſſible that Things ſo won- 
derful, and which carry ſuch Marks of Contrivance, 


hould come to paſs ſpontaneouſly, and without 
| Deſign 


What, then, do theſe Things come to paſs for 


eur Service only ? 

Many for ours only ; ſuch as are peculiarly neceſ- 
ary for a reaſonable Creature: but you will find 
many, common to us with mere Animals. 

Then, do they too underſtand what is done ? 


ſtanding — But God had Need of Animals, 
Ex to 
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Not at all: For Uſe is one Affair, and Under- 


4 09 The Tranſlation follows oudαεν in Mr. Upton's Ad. 
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a . W ffer ret of | Book f; 


to make uſe of the Appearances of Things (b) ; and 
of Us to under ſtand that Uſe. It is ſufficient, there 
fore, for them to eat, and drink, and PL and 


continue their Species, 4 and perform other ſu 

fices as belong to e * of them: but to us, to 
whom he hath given lkewiſe a Faculty of Under- 
ſtanding, theſe Offices are not ſufficient. For if we 


do not act in a proper and orderly Manner, and 
ſuitably to the Nature and Conſtitution of each 


Thing; we ſhall no longer attain our End. For 


where the Conſtitution of Beings is different, their 


Offices and Ends are different likewiſe. Thus 
where the Conſtitution i is adapted only to Ute, there 


Uſe is alone ſufficient : But where underſtanding is. 3 
added to Uſe, unleſs that too be duely exerciſed, the 


End of ſuch a Being will never be attained. .- 
$. 4. Well then: each of the Animals is con- 
irate either for Food, or Hufbandry, or to pro- 
duce Milk; and the reſt of them for ſome other 
like Uſe : and for theſe Purpoſes what need is there 
of under/ianding the Appearances :of Things, and 
being able to make Diſtinctions concerning them? 
But God hath introduced Man, as a Spectator of 


Himſelf, and his Works; and not only as a Spec- 


tator, but an Interpreter 'of them. It is therefore 


ſhameful that Man ſhould begin, and end, where 


irrational Creatures do. He 1s indeed rather to be- 
gin there, but to end where Nature itſelf hath fixt 
our End; and that is in Contemplation, and Un- 


derſtanding, and in a . of Life danse! 


to Nature. 

L. 5. Take care, then, not to ie without Sper: 
tators of theſe Things. You take a Journey to 
Olympia to behold the Work (c) of Phidias, and 
each of you thinks it a Misfortune to die without 


a Knowledge of ſuch Things: and will you have: 


no 


(3) See Introduction, F. 7. 
(c) The tamous Statue of Jupiter Olympius 
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no Inclination to underſtand, and be:SpeCtators of 
thoſe Works, for which there is no need to take a 
ſourney; but which are ready and at hand, even 
to thoſe who beſtow; no Pains (4)! Will you never 
perceive, then, either what you are, or for what 
yau were born; nor far what Purpoſe you are ad- 
mitted Spectators of this Signlt © 
But there are ſome Things unpleaſant and diffi- 
col&tb Kd ons 7 nh 4 Loot tal cunt; IR 
And are there none at Olympia? Are not you 
heated? Are not you crouded ? Are not you with- 
out good Conveniencies for bathing (e)? Are not 
you wet through, when it happens to rain? Do 
not you bear Uproar, and Noile, and other diſa- 
greeable Circumſtances? But I ſuppoſe, by com- 
paring all theſe with the Advantage of ſeeing ſo 
valuable a Sight, you ſupport and go through them. 
Well: and [in the preſent Caſe} have not you re- 
ceived Faculties by which you may ſupport every 
Event? Have not you received Greatneſs of 
Soul? Have not you received a manly Spirit ? 
Have not you received Patience? What ſignifies 
to me any thing that happens, while I have a 
Greatneſs of Soul? What ſhall diſconcert or trou- 
ble or appear grievous to me? Shall I not make 
uſe of my Faculties, to that Purpoſe for which they 
were granted me; but lament and groan at what 
happens „ 
S. 6, Oh, but my Noſe (/) runs. | 
And what have you Hands for, Beaſt, but to 
wipe it? Ny FOR a ! 


VELO is I on I End od SS 
. 


{d) The Tranſlation follows a conjectural Emendation of Mr, 
| Upnar's gn;this Pailipe. 1106 Dn 1245 15 7 

(e) It was one Part of the Elegance of thoſe Times, to bathe 
every Day. „ 5 
/ Epieerus probably introduces this ridiculous Complaint, 
i order to intimate, that others commonly made are little leſs - 
o. See M. Antoninus, I. viii. f. 50. of Gatakjr's Edition and the 
Glaſgow Tranſlation. N 
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Reaſon, that there 
| ſhould be ſuch a dirty Thing in the World? 


Book 1. 
But was there then any g 


And how much better is wn, A that you ſhould wipe 
your Noſe, than complain? Pray, what Figure do 


1 you Tn think Hercules would have made, if there had 
not been ſuch a Lion, and a Hydra, and a Stag, and 


unjuſt and brutal Men; whom he expelled and 


cleared away? And what would he have done, if 
none of theſe had exiſted ? Is it not plain, that he 


-muſt have wrapt himſelf up and ſlept? In the firſt 
place, then, he would never have become a Her. 
cules, by ſlumbering away his whole Life in ſuch 
Delicacy and Eaſe: or if Io had, what Good would 
it have done? What would have been the Uſe of 
tis Arm, and the reſt of his Strength; of his Pa- 
tience, and Greatneſs of Mind; if ſach Circum- 
ſtances and Subjects of Action had not rouſed and 


exerciſed him? 
What then, muſt we orie theſe Things for 


ourſelves; and introduce a Boar, and a Lion, and a 


Hydra, into our Country ? 

This would be Madneſs and Folly. But as they 
were in being, and to be met with, they were pro- 
per Subjects to ſet off and exerciſe Hercules. Do 


you therefore likewiſe, being ſenſible of this, in- 


ſpect the Faculties you have: and after taking a 
View of them, ſay, © Bring on me now, O Jupi- 


ter, what Difficulty thou wilt, for I have. Facul- 


< ties granted me by Thee, and Abilities by which 
& may acquire Honour and Ornament to my- 
4 elf. 5 No: but you ſit trembling, for feat 


this or that ſhould happen: and lamenting, and 


mourning, and groaning at what doth happen; 
and then you accuſe the Gods. For what is the 


Conſequence of ſuch a Meanſpiritedneſs, but Im- 
piety? And yet God hath not only granted us theſe 
Faculties, by which we may bear every Event, 


without being depreſſed or broken by it; but, like 


2 good — and a true Father, hath 2 


that fot 


(a) It 
tainment 
logical. - 


them incapable of Reſtraint, Compulſion, or Hin- 
drance, and intirely dependent on our own Pleaſure: 
nor hath he reſerved a Power, even to himſelf, of 
hindering or reſtraining them. Having theſe Things 
free, and your own, will you make no Uſe of them, 
nor conſider what you have received, nor from 


hom? But ſit groaning and lamenting, ſome of 


you, blind to him who gave them, and not acknow- 

ledging your Benefactor; and others, baſely turn- 
ing yourſelves to Complaints and Accuſations of 
God? Tet ] undertake toſhow you, that you have 
Qualifications and Occaſions for Greatneſs of Soul, 
and a manly Spirit: but what Occaſions you have 
to find Fault, and complain, do you ſhow me. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Of the Ut of convertible and bypotbetical Propoſiti 
„ | ot, 


F. 1. I (a) is a Secret to the Vulgar, that the 

1 Practice of convertible, and hypothetical, 
and interrogatory Arguments, and, in general, of 
all other logical Forms, hath any Relation to the 
Duties of Life. For, in every Subject of Action, 
the Queſtion is, how a wiſe and good Man may 
find' a Way of extricating himſelf, and a Method 
of Behaviour conformable to his Duty upon the 


| Occaſion. Let them ſay, therefore, either that the 


Man of Virtue will not engage in Queſtions and 
Anſwers; or that, if he doth, he will not think it 
worth his Care whether he behaves raſhly and at 
hazard in queſtioning and anſwering : or if they 
allow neither of theſe; it is neceſſary to confeſs, 
that ſome Examination ought to be made of thoſe 
4 Topics, 


(a) It is but fair to warn the Reader, that little Enter- 
* is to be expected from this Chapter, which is wholly 
8 | 


24 TW Discovinsrs of Bock 1. 
Topics, in which the Affair of Queſtion and An. 
ſwer is principally, concerned. For What is the 
Profeſſion of Reaſoning? To lay down true Poſiti- 
ons; to reject falſe ones; and to ſuſpend the Judg- 
ment in doubtful ones. Is it enough, then, to have 
learned merely this ?——lt is enough, ſay you. 
Is it enough, then, for him who would not 
commit any Miſtake in the Uſe of Money, merely 
to have heard, that we are to receive the good 
Pieces, and reject the bad? This is not enough: 

— What muſt be added beſides?— That 
Faculty which tries and diſtinguiſhes what Pieces 


are good, what bad. Therefore, in Reaſon- 
ing too, what hath been already ſaid is not enough: 
but it is neceſſary that we ſnould be able to prove 
and diſtinguiſh between the true, and the falſe, and 
the doubtful, lt is neceſſary. _ ö 
. 2. And what farther is profeſſed in Reaſon- 
ing ?— To admit the Conſequence of what 
you have properly granted. Well: and here, 
tod, is the mere Knowing this enough? It is 
not; but we muſt learn how ſuch a Thing is the 
Conſequence of ſuch another; and when one Thing 
follows from one Thing, and when from many 
Things in common. Is it not moreover, neceſſary, 
that he, who would behave: ſkilfully in Reaſoning, 
ſhould both himſelf demonſtrate whatever he deli- 
vers, and be able to comprehend the Demonſtra- 
tions of others; and not be deceived by ſuch as 
ſophiſticate, as if they were demonſtrating. - Hence, 
then, the Employment and Exerciſe of conclud- 
ing Arguments and Figures ariles ; and appears to 
be neceſſary. „ 

$. 3. But it may poſſibly happen, that from the 
Premiſes which we have properly granted, there 
ariſes ſome Conſequence, which, though falſe, is 
nevertheleſs a Conſequence. What then ought] 
to do? To admit a Falſehood?- And how 18 
that poſlible ? Well: or to ſay that my Con: 

N 1 Ceeſſion 


1 + 3 


Phiſtical] 
ceſſions 
and admi 


Argumen 
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ceſlions were not properly made? But nei- 
ther is this allowed Or that the Conſequence 
doth not - ariſe from the Premiſes ?!———Nor is 


even this allowed. What then is to be done 


in the Caſe ? Is it not this? As the having 


once borrowed Money, is not enough to make a 
a Perſon a Debtor, unleſs he ſtill continues to owe 
Money, and hath not paid it: fo the having gran- 
ted the Premiſes, is not enough to make it neceſſary 
to grant the Inference, unleſs we continue our 
Conceſſions. If the Premiſes continue to the End, 
ſuch as they were when the Conceſſions were made, 


it is abſolutely necellary to continue the Conceſſions, 


and to admit what follows from them. But if the 


Premiſes do not continue ſuch as they were when the 


Conceſſion was made, it is abſolutely neceſſary to de- 
part from the Conceſſion, and admit rather the con- 
trary : I mean] what doth not (þ) follow from the Ar- 


gument itſelf. For this Inference is no Conſequence 


| of ours, nor belongs to us, when we have depart- 
ed from the Conceſſion of the Premiſes. We ought 
then to examine theſe Kinds of Premiſes, and their 
Changes and Converſions, on which any one, by 
laying hold, either in the Queſtion itſelf, or in the 
Anſwer, or in the ſyllogiſtical Concluſion, or in any 


other thing of that ſort, gives an Occaſion to the 


Unthinking of being diſconcerted, not foreſeeing 
the Conſequence.— Why 1o? That in 
this Topic we may not behave contrary to our Duty, 
nor with Confuſion. | | 
9.4. The ſame Thing is to be obſerved in Hy- 

| Fotheles and hypothetical Arguments. For it is 
ſome- 


) The paſſage ſeems to require that a ſhould be 


axcneloy ; We are to depart from the Conceſſion, and admit what- 


follows from the Argument itſelf. The Meaning J apprehend to 
be, that if, in the Courſe of an Argument, our Opponent ſo- 
phiſtically- alters the State of the Queſtion on which our Con- 
ceſſions were founded, it is lawful to revoke thoſe Conceſſions ; 
and admit no Conſequence. byt what is fairly drawn from the 


Argument itſelf. 


„% me Discs e 


ſometimes neceſſary to require ſome eee to 
be granted, as a kind of Step to the reſt of the Ar- 
gument. Is every given Hypotheſis then to be 

granted, or not every one; and if not every one, 
which? And is he who has granted an Hypothe- 


fis, for ever to abide by it? Or is he ſometimes to 


depart from it, and admit only Conſequences, but 
not to admit Contradictions? . Ay: but a 
Perſon may ſay, on your admitting the Hypotheſis 
of a Poſſibility, I will drive you upon an Impoſh- 


bility. With ſuch a one as this, ſhall the Man of 
Prudence not engage; but avoid all Examination 


and Converſation with him: — And yet who, 
beſides the Man of Prudence, is capable of treat- 


ing an Argument, or who beſides is ſagacious in Que- 


ſtions and Anſwers, and incapable of being deceiv- 
ed and impoſed on by Sophiſtry ?—Or will he 
indeed engage, but without regarding whether he 


behaves raſhly and at hazard in the Argument? 


| —Yet how then can he be ſuch a one as we 


are ſuppoſing him ? - But, without fome ſuch Exer- 


ciſe and Preparation, is it poſſible for him to pre- 
ſerve himſelf conſiſtent ? Let them ſhew this: and 


all theſe Theorems will be ſuperfluous and abſurd, 
and unconnected with our Idea of the virtuous Man. 
Why then are we ſtill indolent, and ſlothful, and 
ſluggiſh, ſeeking Pretences of avoiding Labour ? 
Shall we not be watchful to render Reaſon itſelf 
accurate ? <«« But ſuppoſe, after all, I ſhould 
< make a Miſtake in theſe Points : have I killed a 


Father ?——Wretch! why, in this Caſe, where 


had you a Father to kill? What is it then that yon 
have done ? The only Fault that you could com- 
mit, in this Inſtance, you have committed. This 
very Thing I myſelf ſaid to Rufus, when he re- 


proved me, for not finding fomething that was 


omitted in ſome Syllogiſm. Why, faid I, havel 
burnt the Capitol then? Wretch! anſwered he, 
was the Thing here omitted the Capitol? Or are 


there 


Particy 
an add 


{a) 1 


Chap 8. *Þ P1-C TR no 27 
there no other Faults, but burning the Capitol, or 
killing a Father? and is it no Fault to treat tlie 
Appearances preſented to our Minds raſhly, and 
vainly, and at hazard; not to comprehend a Rea- 
ſon, nor a Demonſtration, nor a Sophiſm; nor, 
in ſhort, to ſee: what is for, or againſt one's ſelf 
in a Queſtion or Anſwer ? Is: W of all this 
any Fault e 


"© H A P T E R VIII. 
2 Faraltia i are not ſafe lo the UninſtruBed. 


& I. 1 N as many Ways as equivalent Syllogiſms 
may be varied, in ſo many may the Forms 
of A and Enthymemas, be varied like- 
wiſe. As for Inſtance: ¶ you bad borrowed, and 
not paid, you de me Money. But you have not bor. 
rowed, and not paid; therefore you do not owe me 
Money. To perform this Aeilfully, belongs to no 
one more than to a Philoſopher. For if an Enthy- 
mema be an imperfect Syllogiſm; he who is exer- 
eiſed in a perfect Syllogiſm, muſt be __— ready 
at an imperfect one. 
(a) Why then do not we exerciſe ourſelves and 
others, after this Manner ? 
| Becauſe, even now, though we are not i 
in theſe Things, nor diverted, by me, at leaſt, 
from the Study of Morality; yet we make no Ad- 
vances in Virtue. What is to be expected then if 
we ſhould add this Avocation too? Eſpecially, as 
it would not only be an Avocation from more ne- 
ceſſary Studies, but likewiſe a capital Occaſion of 
Conceit and Inſolence. For the Faculty of argu- 
ing, and of perſuaſive Reaſoning is great; and, 
particularly, if it be much laboured, and receive 
an additional Ornament from Rhetoric. For, in 


general, 


q a) This is ſpoken by one of the Audience, 
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as Th: Discovnstsiof Book L 
general, every Faculty is dangerous to weak and 
uninſtructed Perſons ; as being apt to render them 
arrogant and elated. For by what Method can one 
; deer a young Man, who excells in theſe 

Ki 


Philoſophers had ſtudied 


nds of Study, that he ought not to be an Appen- 


dix to them, but they to him ? Will he not trample 
upon all ſuch Advice; and walk about elated, and 


puffed up, not bearing any one ſhould touch him, 
to put him in mind, where he is wanting, and in 


what he goes wrong. 


What then, was not Plato a Philoſopher? 

Well, and was not Hippocrates a Phyſician? Yet 
you ſee [how elegantly] he expreſſes himſelf. But 
is it in Quality of Phyſician, then, that he expreſſes 


himſelf ſo? Why do you confound Things, acci- 
.dentally united, from different Cauſes, in the fame 


Men? | 
muſt I too ſet myſelf to endeavour at becoming 


If Plato was handſome and well-made, 


handſome and well-made; as if this was neceſſary 
to Philoſophy, becauſe a certain Perſon happened 
to be at once handſome and a Philoſopher ? Why 


will you not perceive and diſtinguiſh what are the 


Things that make Men Philoſophers, and what be- 
long to them on other Accounts? Pray, if I () were 


a Philoſopher, would it be neceſſary that you ſhould 


be lame too ? | 
- | 8. 2. 


' (b) Ezidetus, whenever he has Occaſion to mention him- 
elf, ſpeaks with remarkable Modeſty ; and in a Stile very dif- 
ſerent from that of many of the more ancient Philoſophers : 33 
appears by the ſeveral arrogant Speeches recorded of them by 


Diogenes Laertius, &c. It is 8 he might improve in this 


haracter of Sccrates, which he 
ſtudied, and admired. Yet other 
and admired the ſame Character, 


Perhaps the ſober and unaſſuming 
Pro- 


humble Diſpoſition, by the 
ſeems particularly to have 


without profiting by it. and unaf 
Temper of Chriſtianity might, from the Example of its 


feſſors in thoſe Days, have produced this, and other good Ef, 


fects, in the Minds of many who knew little, if any thing, of 


and th 
ed, nc 
all Th 
and eff 
qualifie 
Deity, 

may no 
World 
mall he 
Shall K 


Jap, EPICTETUS* 19 
W 52. What then? Do I reject theſe Faculties? 
By no means. For neither do I reject the Facul- 
W cy of Seeing. But if you aſk me, what is the Good 
of Man; I have nothing elſe to ſay to you, but that 
it is a certain Regulation of the Choice, with regard, 
to the Appearances of Things. * 


How fr om the Doctrine of our Kindred to God, we 
are to proceed to its Conſequences. 


§. 1. 1 F what Philoſophers ſay of the Kindred 
F between God and Man be true; what has 
any one to do, but, like Socrates, when he is aſked 
what Countryman he is, never to ſay that he is a 
Citizen of Athens, or of Corinth; but of the World? 
For why do you ſay that you are of Athens: and 
not of that Corner only, where that paultry Body 
of yours was laid at its Birth ? Is it not, evident- 
ly, from what is principal, and comprehends not 
only that Corner, and your Whole Houſe; but the 
general Extent of the Country, from which your 
Pedigree is derived down to you, that you call 
yourſelf an Athenian, or a Corinthian? Why may 
not he then, who underſtands the Adminiſtration 
of the World; and has learned that the greateſt, 
and moſt principal, and comprehenſive, of all 
Things, is this Syſtem, compoſed of Men and God: 
and that from Him the Seeds of Being are deſcend- © 


1 we ed, not only to my Father or Grandfather, but to 
3 5 all Things that are produced and born on Earth; 
\em by and eſpecially to rational Natures, as they alone are 
; in this Bi qualified to partake of a Communication with the 
ich - Deity, being connected with him by Reaſon: Why 
ooh 11 may not ſ ſuch a one] call himſelf a Citizen of the 


World ? Why not a Son of God? And, why 


its Pro ſhall he fear any thing that happens -among Men ? 
od Bi. BY 5hall Kindred to Cæſor, or any other of the Great 
RE ar 


=, 


N | 
1 


30 Tie Digcovunzzs of Dock L 
at Name, enable a Man to live ſecure, above Con- 
tempt, and void of all Fear whatever: and ſhall 
not the having God for our Maker, and Father, 
and Guardian, free us from Gries and Terrors? 
9. 2. But how ſhall I ſubſiſt ? For I have no. 
r CRATE Foo wut £1 5 
Why, how do Slaves, how do Fugitives? To 
what do they truſt, When they run away from their 
Maſters? Is it to their Eſtates? Their Servants? 
* Their Plate? To nothing but themſelves. Yet 
they do not fail to get Neceſſaries. And muſt a 
Philoſopher, think you, when he leaves his own | 
Abode, reſt and rely upon others; and not take 
care of himſelf? Muſt he be more helpleſs and 
anxious than the brute Beaſts; each of which is 
ſelf-ſufficient, and wants neither proper Food, nor 
any ſuitable and natural Proviſion? One would 
think, there ſhould be no Need for an old Fellow 
to fit here contriving, that you may not think 
meanly, nor entertain low / and abject Notions of 
yourſelves: but that his Buſineſs: would be, to take 
care, that there may not happen to be [among 
vou] young Men of ſuch a Spirit, that, knowing 
their Affinity to the Gods; and that we are as it 
were fettered by the Body and its Poſſeſſions, and 
by ſo many other Things as are neceſſary, upon 
theſe Accounts, for the Oeconomy and Commerce 
of Life; they ſhould reſolve to throw them off, as 
both 9 and uſeleſs, and depart to their 
„ * 
S. 3. This is the Work, if any, that ought to 
employ your Maſter and Preceptor, if you had 
one: that you ſhould come to him, and ſay; 
Ezpidtetus, we can no longer bear being tied 
% down to this paultry Body: feeding and reſting, 
« and cleaning it, and hurried about with ſo many 
1 low Cares on its Account. Are not theſe Things 
bt indifferent, and nothing to us: and Death no 
9 Evil? Are not we Relations of God: and did 
. © WE 


W Chap.gs EPICTETUS. - 
= «< we not come from him? Suffer us to-go back 
« thither from whence we came: ſuffer us, at 
length, to be delivered from theſe Fetters, that 
« chain and weigh us down, Here, Thieves and 
e Robbers, and Courts of Judicature, and thoſe 
« who are called Tyrants, ſeem to have ſome 
« Power over us, on account of the Body. and its 
4 Poſſeſſions. Suffer us to ſhow them, that they 
6 have ein 2 
S. 4. And in this Caſe it would be my Part to 
anſwer : * My Friends, wait for God, till he ſhall 
« give the Signal, and diſmiſs you from this Ser- 
«vice: then return to hum. For the preſent, be 
content to remain in this Poſt, where he has 
« placed you. The Time of your Abode here is 
“ ſhort, and eaſy to ſuch as are diſpoſed like you: 
« For what Tyrant, what Robber, what Thief, 
e or what Courts of Judicature are formidable to 
« thoſe, who thus account the Body, and its Poſ- 
« ſeſſions, as nothing? Stay. . Depart not incon- 
«OO: Ei > 
. 5. Thus ought the Caſe to ſtand between a 
Preceptor and ingenuous young Men. But how 
ſtands it now]? The Preceptor has no Life in him: 
you have none neither. When you have had 
enough To- day, you fit weeping about To- mor- 
row, how you ſhall get Food. Why, if you have 
it, Wretch, you will have it: if not you will go 
out of Life. The Door is open: why do you E 
ment? What room doth there remain for Tears? 
What Occaſion for Flattery ? Why ſhould any one 
Perſon envy another? Why ſhould he be ſtruck 
with awful Admiration of thoſe who have great 
Poſſeſſions, or are placed in high Rank, [as is com- 
mon, ]? Eſpecially, if they are powerful and paſ- 
ſionate? For what will they do to us? The 
Things which they can do, we do not regard: the 
Things which we are concerned about, they can- 
not do, Who then, after all, ſhall comm ad. a 
| erſon 
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Perſon thus dif ſpoſed? How was Socrates affected 
by theſe Things? As it became one perſuaded of 


his being a Relation of the Gods. If you ſhould 
<« tell me (fays he to his Judges), we will acquit 
£ « you, upon Condition that you ſhall no longer 


« diſcourſe in the Manner you have hitherto done, 


4 nor make any Diſturbance either among our 
«* young or our old People; I would anfwer 


8 Jou are ridiculous in 5 that if your Ge. 


„ neral had placed me in any Poſt, I ought to 


* maintain and defend it, and chuſe to die a thou- 
« ſand times, rather than deſert it: but if God 


<< hath aſſigned me any Station or Method of Life, 
& that I 5 to dert that for you“ (a/ 
$. 6. This it is, for a Man to be truly a Relation 
of God. But we conſider ourſelves as a mere 
Afemblage of Stomach and Entrails, and bodily 
Parts. Becauſe we fear, becauſe we deſire; we 
flatter thoſe who can help us in theſe Matters; ve 
dread the very fame Perſons. 
$. 7. A Perſon deſired me once to write fie him 
to Rome. He was one vulgarly eſteemed unfortu- 
nate, as he had been formerly illuſtrious and rich, 
and afterwards ſtript of all ns Poſſeſſions, and re- 
duced to live here. I wrote for him in a ſubmiſſive 


Stile: but, after E my Letter, he returned 
I wanted your Affiſtance, 


it to me, and ſaid; 
& not your Pity ; for no Evil hath befallen me.” 


8. 8 609 Thus Rufus, to try me, uſed to ſay, 


| this or that you will have from your Maſter, When 


I] anſwered him, theſe are ſuncertain] human Af. 


fairs: Why then, * _ ſhould I intercede with 
| | him 


(a) Au nj: ſhould probably be 1 and is fo tran- 


6 b 4) This Paſſage has great Difficulties, which I know not 
how to ſolve, a dns than by 9 ſomething alter 
ans note to be lo 


within 


and, if 


(c) Tl 


Place, an 


e EFICTETYUS = 
| him (c), when you can receive theſe Things from 
| yourſelf ? For what one hath of his own, it is ſu- 
perfluous and vain to receive from another. Shall 
i then, who can receive Greatneſs of Soul and a 
W manly Spirit from myſelf, receive an Eſtate, or a 
sum of Money, or a Place, from you? Heaven 
a forbid ! I will not be ſo inſenſible of my own Poſ- 
ſeſſions. But, if a Perſon is, fearful and abject, 
what elſe is neceſſary, but to write Letters for 
him as if he was dead. © Pray oblige us with the 
WJ © Corpſe and Blood of ſuch a one.“ For, in fact, 
W ſuch a one is Corpſe and Blood; and nothing more. 
For, if he was any thing more, he would be ſenſi- 
ble, that one Man is not rendered unfortunate by 
another, 855 


Hl 


bs 
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CHAPTER X. 


Concerning Thoſe who ſtrove fir Preferments at 

| | ome. 
d. I we all applied ourſelves as heartily to-our 
| proper Buſineſs, as the old Fellows at Rome 
do to their Schemes ; perhaps we too might make 
ſome Proficiency. I know a Man older than I am, 
and who is now Superintendant of Proviſions at 
Rome. When he paſt through this Place, on his 
Return from Exile, what an Account did he give 
me of his former Life! and how did he promiſe,” 
that for the future, . when he was got back, he 
would apply himſelf to nothing but how to ſpend 
the Remainder of his Days in Repoſe and Tranquil- 
ty. © For how few have I now remaining!“ 
You will not do it, ſaid I. When you are once got 
within the Smell of Rome, you will forget all this: 
and, if you can but once gain Admittance to Court, 
.D you 


e) The Tranſlator follows Mr. Upron's Conjecture in this 
Pace, and the French Verſion agrees with it. 
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34 | 3 | 
you will (a) go in, heartily rejoiced, and thank 
God. © If you ever find me, Epictetus, ſaid he, 
“ putting one Foot into the Court, think of me 
(„ whatever you pleaſe.” Now, after all, how did 
he act? Before he entered the City, he was met by 
a Billet from Cæſar. On receiving it, he forgot al 
his former Reſolutions ; and has ever fince been 


heaping up one Incumbrance upon another. I | | 


ſhould be glad now, to have an Opportunity of 
putting him in mind of his Diſcourſe upon the 
Road; and of ſaying, how much more clever a 


Prophet am I than you 
$ 2. What then do I fay ? that Man is made 


for an inactive Life? No, ſurely. © But why is 
<« not ours a Life of Activity? For my own part, 


as ſoon as it is Day, I recollect a little what Thing 
1 am to read over again [with my Pupils], and 
then ſay to myſelf quickly, What is it to me hoy 
ſuch a one reads? My chief Point is to get to ſleep 
$ 3. But, indeed, what Likeneſs is there between 
the Actions of theſe [old Fellows at Rome] and ours? 
If you conſider what it is they do, you will fe, 
For about what are they employed the whole Day, 
but in calculating, contriving, conſulting, about 
Proviſions ; about an Eſtate ; or other Emoluments 
like theſe ? Is there any Likelineſs, then, between 
reading ſuch a Petition from any one, as“ 
e intreat you to give me a Permiſſion to export Corn; 
and----- intreat you to learn from Chrylippus, of 
« what Nature the Adminiſtration of the World is; 
& and what Place a reaſonable Creature holds in ii. 
& Learn, too, what you yourſelf are; and where 
© your Good and Euil conſiſts.” Are theſe Things 
at all alike ? Do they require an equal Degree of 
OS | Appli- 


(a) Everas probably ſhould be Eicuca, and the French 
or ſeems to have followed, and made the ſame Con- 
jecture. 
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be Application ? And is it as ſhameful to neglect the 
F me one as the other ()? 1 . 
4 Well, then, are we Preceptors the only 
t by i idle Dreamers? No: but you young Men are ſo 
t al fFrrſt, in a greater Degree. And ſo even we old 


Folks, when we ſee young ones trifling, are tempt - 


15 ed to grow fond of trifling with them. Much more, 
y of Wa tbr) if I was to ſee you active and diligent, I 
"the ſhould be excited to join with you in ſerious Indu- 
ver! y. | 
made CHAF FER: Xt 
hy 1s 
oi O Natural Affection. 
hin i 
: 2 8. 1. dot one of the great Men came to 
> how . viſit him; Epictetus, having inquired 
fleep. into the Particulars of his Affairs, aſked him, Whe- 
tween ther he had a Wife and Children? The other re- 
ours? 8 plying, that he had; Epictetus likewiſe inquired, 
1 fee, In what Manner do you live with them? Very mi- 
Dau, J rably, ſays he----- ow ſo? For Men do not mar- 
about ry, and get Children, to be nuſerable ; but rather 
ments to make themſelves happy. But, I am fo very 
tween miſerable about my Children, that the other Day, 
len my Daughter was ſick, and appeared to be 
rn; in Danger; I could not bear even to be with her; 
dus, of but ran away, till it was told me that ſhe was re- 
rld is; N vered. And pray do you think this was act- 
in it. ng right? It was acting naturally, faid he. 
herein ell: do but convince me that it was acting na- 
Thing urally, and I will convince you that every thing na- 
ree of rural is right. All, or moft of us Fathers are 
Appli- ]{W'ctted in the fame Way. I do not deny the 
fact: but the Queſtion between us is, whether it 
| An MH - DE 
ne Con 


| (6) This Paſſage has a ſtriking Reſemblance to that in Scrip- 
ure, where the Children of this World are ſaid to be wiſer 
l their Generation than the Children of Light. 
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be right. - For, by this Way of Reaſoning, it muſt 


be faid, that Tumours happen for the Good of the It 
Body, | becauſe they do happen: and even tha T 
Vices are natural, becauſe all or the moſt Part of the f 
us are guilty of them. Do you ſhow me then hoy Wi c11e, 
ſuch a Behaviour as yours, appears to be natural, of w. 
I cannot undertake that. But do you rather WW judg! 
ſhow/ me, how it appears to be neither natural, ng, . 
right. . | = you, 
If we were diſputing about Black and White, fectio 
what Criterion muſt we call in, to diſtinguiſh Thin, 
them? | 3 Ho 
The Sight. | | 7 5 | W. 

If about Hot and Cold, and Hard and Sof, Reaſo 
what? „ 557 
The Touch. | W |[t 
Well then: when we are debating about Ns WW and + 
tural and Unnatnral, and Right and Wrong; 1 tt 
what Criterion are we to take? If tl 
I cannot tell. | . ral, th 
And yet, to be ignorant of a Criterion of (it not 
lours, or of Smells, or Taſtes, might perhaps be It n 
no very great Loſs. But do you think, that is Wh 
ſuffers only a ſmall Loſs, who is ignorant d realona 
what is Good and Evil, and Natural and Un night 
tural, to Man? 5 Agre 
No. The very greateſt. Wel 
Well: tell me; Are all Things which a run au 
judged good and proper by ſome, rightly judge Reaſon. 
to be fo? Is it poſſible, that the ſeveral Opin 't be c 
ons of Jews, and Syrians, and Egyptians, aid Let 


Romans, concerning Food, ſhould all be right! Did) 


How can it be poſſible ? | s righ 

I ſuppoſe then, it is abſolutely neceſſary, if th} ber Moi 
Opinions of the Egyptians be right, the othll 
muſt be wrong: if thoſe of the Jeus be gook 


all the reſt muſt be bad. Ik A T 
How can it be otherwiſe ? . . . 


And 


g Chap, 11. EPI CT ee 3) 
WF ' 4.4 where Ignorance 1s, there likewiſe is Want 
of Learning, and Inſtruction, in neceſſary Points, 


f the It is granted. | 
tha BR Then, as you are ſenſible of this, you will for 
rt of che future apply to nothing, and think of nothing 


elſe, but how to acquaint yourſelf with the Criterion 
W of what is agreeable to Nature : and to uſe that in 
W judging of each particular Caſe. „„ : 
= +. 2. At preſent the Aſſiſtance I have to give 
W you, towards what you deſire, is this. Doth Af. 
WE fection ſeem to you to be a right and a natural 
= How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? | 
= Well: and is Affection natural and right, and 
W Reaſon not fo ?, a e 
By no means. | | 
I there any Oppoſition, then, between Reaſon 
t N+ and Affection? 
rong e I think not. 5 | 
lf there was, of two Oppoſites if one be natu- 
ral, the other muſt neceſſarily be unnatural. Muſt 
of it not ? | 
It muſt. | 
hat ll What we find, then, at once affectionate, and 
reaſonable, that we may ſafely pronounce to be 
Une right and good. | 
Agreed. 
Well, then: you will not diſpute, but that to 
ich au run away, and leave a ſick Child, is contrary to 
judge Reaſon. It remains for us to conſider, whether 
Opu-ſ it be conſiſtent with Affection. | 
6, and Let us conſider it, 
right! Did you, then, from an Affection to your Child, 
do right in running away, and leaving her? Hath 
„ if te ber Mother no Affection for the Child ? . 
otheß D 3 Yes, 


(a) The Stoics ſay, that wiſe and good Men have the truly 
natural Affection towards their Children; and bad Perſons have 
* not. Dio. LAERT. L. vii. 5. 120. | 
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Yes, ſurely, ſhe hath. _ 
Would it have been right, then; that her Mo. 
ther too ſhould leave her ; 3 or would it Not ? y 
It would not. 

And doth not her Nurſe love her ? 

She doth.. 

Then ought not ſhe likewiſe to leave her? 
By no means. 
And doth not her Preceptor love her ? ? 

He doth. 


"2 men ought not he alſo to have run away, 
and left her: and fo the Child to have been 


left alone, and unaſſiſted, from the great Aﬀec- 


tion of her Parents, and her Friends; or to die. 
in the Hands of People, who neither loved her, 


nor took care of her. 

Heaven forbid ! 

But is it not unreaſonable and MY that what 
you think right in yourſelf, on the Account of your 
Affection; ſhould not be allowed to others, mt 
have the very ſame Affection as you? 

It is abſurd. 

Pray, if you were ſick yourſelf, ſhould you be 


willing to have your family, and even your Wife 


and Children, ſo very affectionate, as to Kare 
you helpleſs and alone? 

By no means. 

Or would you wiſh to be ſo loved by your 
Friends, as from their exceſſive Affection, always 
to be left alone when you were fick ? Or would 
you not rather wiſh, if it were poſſible, to have 
ſuch a Kind of Affection from your Enemies, 
as to make them always keep from you? If io, 
it remains, that your Behaviour was by no means 
affectionate. Well then: was it merely nothing 
that induced you to deſert your Child ? 

How 1s that poſlible ? 


No : but it was ſome ſuch Motive, as induced a 


Perſon at Rome to hide his Face while a Horſe was 
running. 
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Chap 112 EPICT ET Us. 39 
running, to which he earneſtly wiſhed Succeſs 3 : 
and when, beyond his Expectation, it won the 
W Race; he was obliged to have Recourſe to Spunges, - 
to recover his Senſes. | 
And what was this Motive ? . 
At preſent perhaps it cannot be accurately ex- 
plained. It is ſufficient to be convinced, (if what 
| Philoſophers ſay be true) that we are not to ſeek it 
from without: but that there is univerſally one and 
the fame Cauſe, which moves us to do or forbear 
any Action; to ſpeak or not to ſpeak ; to be elated 
or depreſſed ; to avoid or purſue : that very Cauſe 
W which hath now moved us two; you, to come, 
and fit and hear me; and me, to ſpeak as I do. 
= And what is that? _. | 
Is it any thing elſe, than that it ſeemed right 
co us to do fo? . | 
Nothing elle. 
And if it had ſeemed otherwiſe to us, what ſhould 
ve have done elſe than what we thought right? 
This, and not the Death of Patroclus, was the 
8 Cauſe of Lamentation to Achilles, (for every Man is 
rot thus affected by the Death of a Friend) that it 
ſeemed right to him. This too was the Cauſe of 
pour running away from your Child, that it ſeemed 
right : and if hereafter you ſhould ſtay with her, it 
will be becauſe that ſeemed right. You are now 
returning to Rome, becauſe it ſeems right to you: 
but if you ſhould alter your Opinion, you will not 
return. In a word neither Death, nor Exile, nor 
Pain, nor any thing of this Kind, is the Cauſe of 
our doing, or not doing, any Action: but our Opi- 
pions and Principles, Do I convince you of this, 
or not ? | 
Zon de 
. 3. Well then: ſuch as the Cauſe is, ſuch will 
be the Effect. From this Day forward, then, when- 
ever we do any thing wrong, we will impute it on- 
ly to the Principle from which we act: and we will 
endeavour to remove that, and cut it up by the 
D 4 Roots, 


40 The DiscouxSs ESS Book! 
Roots, with greater Care than we would Wens and 


Tumours from the Body. In like manner, we wil G 
aſcribe what we do right, to the ſame Cauſe : and d 
we will accuſe neither Servant, nor Neighbour, nor f. 
Wife, nor Children, as the Cauſes of any Evils to 0 
ns ; perſuaded, that if we had not ſuch Principles mM 
ſuch Conſequences would not follow. Of thele ye 
Principles we ourſelves, and not Externals, are the to 
Maſters. Ces | Ca 
Agreed. 3 M 
From this Day, then, we will neither conſider M 
nor enquire of what Sort, or in what Condition, Cit 
any thing is; our Eſtate, or Slaves, or Horſes, or ; 
Dogs, but only our Principles. „ Ouy 
J wiſh to do it. | wo 
You ſee, then, that it is neceſſary for you to be 3 
come a Scholar: that Kind of Animal which every 41 
one laughs at; if you really deſire to make an Ex hap 
amination of your Principles. But this, as you ate can 
ſenſible, is not the Work of an Hour or a Day. f 
„„ com 
Of Contentment. ni 
$. 1.57 ONCER NING the Gods, ſome affirm, = 
& _ that there is no Deity : others, that Is * N 
indeed exiſts; but ſlothful, negligent, and without No Fo 
a Providence: a third Sort admit both his Being © 
and Providence, but only in great and heaven) Ma 


Objects, and in nothing upon Earth: a fourth, bot wn cee q 
in Heaven and Earth; but only in general, not Ind. 


| | Di 
viduals : a fifth like Ulyſes and Socrates (a) : e 
O Thou, who, ever preſent in my Way, what 
Doft all my Metions, all my Toils ſurvey. every 
(a) It was the Opinion of Socrates, That the Gods know all only 5 
Things that are either ſaid or done, or ſilently thought on: dom 
non, 


that they are every where preſent, and give Significations tb 
Mankind concerning all human Affairs. XEN. Mem. L. I. 


Chap 12. EPIC T ETS Ps 


KI. 
and It is, before all things, neceſſary to examine each 
will cc theſe; which is, and which is not, rightly ſaid. 
and Now, if there are no Gods, how is it our End to 
nor follow them ? If there are, but they take no Care 
18 to of any thing; how will it be right, in this Caſe, to 
ples, BR follow them ? Or, if they both are, and take Care; 
hel BE yet, if there is nothing communicated from them 
the to Men, nor indeed to myſelf in particular, how 
=_ can it be right even in this Caſe ? A wiſe and good 
Man, after examining theſe Things, ſubmits his 
ſider Mind to him who adminiſters the Whole, as good 
tion, BF Citizens do to the Laws of the Commonwealth. 


8, Ol 


o be 


$. 2. He, then, who comes to be inſtructed, 
ought to come with this Intention : © How may I 
in every thing follow the Gods? How may I ac- 


« quieſce in the divine Adminiſtration? And how 
every “ may be free?” For He is free, ta whom all. 
1 Ex happens agreeably to his Choice, and whom no one 


u ale 


can reſtrain. | | 
What! then, is Freedom Diſtraction? 
By no means : for Madneſs and Freedom are in- 
compatible. ns 
But I would have whatever appears to me to be 
right, happen ; however it comes to appear ſo. 
You are mad: you have loſt your Senſes. Do 


firm, not you know, that Freedom is a very beautiful and 
at he valuable Thing? But for me to chuſe at random, 
thout and for things to happen agreeably to ſuch a Choice, 
wh may be ſo far from a beautiful Thing, as to be, of 
my all others, the moſt ſhocking. For how do we pro- 
t 125 ceed in Writing? Do I chule to write the Name of 


Dion for Inſtance] as Iwill? No: but I am taught 
to be willing to write it, as it ought to be writ. And 

what is the Caſe in Muſic ? The ſame. And what in 

every other Art or Science ? Otherwiſe, it would be 

to no Purpoſe to learn any thing; if it was to be a- 

dapted to each one's particular Humour. Is it then 

only in the greateſt and principal Point, that of Free- 
dom, permitted me to will at random? By no W 
c | ut 


9 
1 


42 _ The DiscovnRsEs of Book I. 
but true Inſtruction is this: learning to will, that 
Things ſhould happen as they do. And how do they 
happen ? As the Appointer of them hath appointed. 
He hath appointed, that there ſhould be Summer 
and Winter; Plenty and Dearth ; Virtue and Vice; 
and all ſuch Contrarieties, for the Harmony of the 
Whole (a). To each of us he hath given a Body, 
and its Parts, and our ſeveral Properties, and Compa- 
nions. Mindful of this Appointment, we ſhould en- 
ter upon a Courſe of Education and Inſtruction, not 
to change the Conſtitations of things; which is nei- 
ther put within our Reach, nor for our Good; but 
that, being as they are, and as their Nature is with 
regard to us, we may have our Mind accommodated 
to what exiſts. Can we, for Inſtance, fly Mankind? 
And how is that poſſible? Can we, by converling 
with them, change them? Who hath given us ſuch 
a Power? What then remains, or what Method is 
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„ there to be found for ſuch a Commerce with them, 
10 that while they act agreeably to the Appearances in 
1 their own Minds, we may nevertheleſs be affected 
4 conformably to Nature? But you are wretched and 


diſcontented. If you are alone, you term it a De- 
fart; and if with Men, you call them Cheats and 
Robbers. You find Fault too with your Parents, and 
Children, and Brothers, and Neighbours. Whereas 
you ought, when you live alone, to call hat a Re- 
poſe and Freedom ; and to eſteem yourſelf as re- 
ſembling the Gods: and when you are in Company, 
not to call it a Crowd and a Tumult, and a Trouble; 
but an Aſſembly, and a Feſtival : and thus to take are no 
all things contentedly. What, then, is the Puniſh- 3g10ra 
ment of thoſe who do not? To be juſt as they are, WW many 
Is any one diſcontented with being alone? Let him toned 
be in a Deſart (). Diſcontented with his Parents? Facult 
Let him be a bad Son; and let him mourn. Diſcon- bub yo 
tented with his Children ? Let him be a bad Father. ought 
Throw him into Priſon. What Priſon ? Where he 
already (d) O 
(a) See Enchiridion, c. xxvii. (6) See Introduction, 5. 20. 5 that hun 
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ready is for he is in a Situation againſt his Will ; 


ad wherever any one is againſt his Willl, that is to 
him a Priſon : juſt as Socrates was not in Priſon; for 


he was willingly there. © What then muſt my Leg 
&« be lame? '——And is it for one paultry Leg, 
Wretch, that you accuſe the World? Why will you 
not give · it up tothe Whole? Why will you not with- 
draw yourſelf from it? Why will you not gladly yield 
it to him who gave it? And will you be angry and 
diſcontented with the Decrees of Jupiter; which he, 
with the Fates, who ſpun in his Preſence the Thread 
of your Birth, ordained and appointed? Do not you 
know how very {mall a Part you are of the Whole? 
That 1s, as to Body : for, as to Reaſon, you are nei- 
ther worſe, nor leſs, than the Gods. For Reaſon is 
not meaſured by Length or Height; but by Prin- 
ciples. Will you not therefore place your Good there, 
where you are equal to the Gods (d) * ** How 
* wretched am I in ſuch a Father and Mother“ 
What, then, was it granted you to come before-hand, 
and make your own Terms, and ſay; Let ſuch and 
* {uch Perſons, at this Hour, be the Authors of my 


Birth?“ It was not granted: for it was neceſſary that 


your Parents ſhould exiſt before you, and ſo you be 
born afterwards.—Of whom? Of juſt ſuch as they 
were. What, then, ſince they are ſuch, is there no 
Remedy afforded you ? Now, ſurely, if you were ig- 


norant to what Purpoſe you poſſeſs the Faculty of 


Sight, you would be wretched and miſerable, in 
ſhutting your Eyes at the Approach of Colours : and 
are not you more wretched and miſerable, in being 
ignorant, that you have a Greatneſs of Soul, and a 
manly Spirit, anſwerable to each of the abovemen- 
tioned Accidents ? Occurrences proportioned to your 
Faculty [of Diſcernment] are brought before you : 
but you turn it away, at the very Time when you 
ought to have it the moſt open, and quick-ſighted. 
33% 
(d) One of the Stoic Extravagances; ariſing from the Notion, 
that human ſouls were literally Parts of the Deity. 
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44 The Discopnsrs of Book J 
Why do not you rather thank the Gods, that they 


have made you ſuperior to whatever they have not 
placed in your own Power; and have rendered you 


accountable for that only, which is in your own Pow- 
er ? Of your Parents they acquit you ; as not ac- 


 - countable: of your Brothers they acquit you: of Bo. 


dy, Poſſeſſions, Death, Life, they acquit you. For 
what, then, have they made you accountable ? For 
that which is alone in your own Power; a right Uſe 
of the Appearances of Objects. Why, then, ſhould 
you draw thoſe Things upon yourſelf, for which you 
are not accountable ? Thus is giving one's ſelf Trou- 
ble, without need. | 


CHAPTER MM 
Ho every Thing may be performed acceptably to the 


Gods. 


wW HEN a Perſon inquired, How any one might 
eat acceptably to the Gods: if he eats with 
Juſtice, ſays Ep1Xetus, and Gratitude; and fairly and 
temperately, and decently, muſt he not alſo eat ac- 
ceptably to the Gods? And when you call for hot Wa- 
ter, and your Servant doth not hear you; or, if he 
doth, brings it only warm; or perhaps is not to be 
found at home ; then, not to be angry, or burſt with 
Paſſion : is not this acceptable to the Gods ? 
But how, then, can one bear fuch Things? _ 
Wretch, will you not bear with your own Brother, 
who hath God for his Father, as being a Son from the 
| fame Stock, and of the ſame high Deſcent [with 
F ? But, if you chance to be placed in ſome 
aperior Station, will you preſently ſet yourſelf up for 
a Tyrant? Will you not remember what you are, and 
over whom you bear Rule? That they are by Nature 
your Relations, your Brothers ; that they are the 
Offspring of God ? (a) : But 
a) If I did deſpiſe the Cauſe of my Man Servant, or ny Maid 
S © (mg auben = ants was hc what then ſhall 74 auben 


God riſeth up? And when he wiſiteth, what all I anfaver him? 
Did not He wwho made me in the Womb, make him? Aud did nt 


One faſbion us in the Womb ? > Jab xxxi, 13, 14, 15- 


k_ 


ferent * 


our Lar 


e derer us 
But I have them by Right of Purch aſe, and not 


= they me. | 
li Do. you ſee what 1 it is you regard? That it is 


- Earth and Mire, and theſe wretched Laws of dead 
% Men; and that you do not — thoſe of the 


— 
an 


That all Things are under the divine Inſpefion. 
HEN a Perſon aſked him, How any 


. 
oo. one might be convinced, that each of 
his Actions are under the Inſpection 'of God ? Do 
not you think, ſays Epictetus, that all 9 are 
mutually bound together and united? 

I do. : 

Well: and as not you think, that Things on 
Earth feel the Influence of the heavenly Bodies ? 

Yes. | 

Elſe how could the Trees fo 51 as if by 
God's expreſs Command, bud, (a) bloſſom, bring 
forth Fruit, and ripen it: then let it drop, and 
ſhed their Leaves, and lie contracted within them- 
ſelves in Quiet and Repoſe; all when He ſpeaks 
the Word? Whence, again, are there ſeen, on the 
Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Moon, and the Ap- 
proach and Departure of the Sun, ſo great Vieiſſi- 
tudes and Changes, to the direct contrary, in earthly 
Things? Have then the very Leaves, and our 
own Bodies, this Connection and Sympathy wilh 
the Whole ; and have not our Souls much more ? 


But our Souls are thus connected and intimately 
joined 


(6) 7. e. Deceaſed Legiſlators, who had in View low and 
worldly Conſiderations. 

(a) There is a Beauty in the Original, 1 from the dif- 
ferent Terminations in the Verbs, which cannot be n in 
eur Language. 


# 
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joined to God, as being indeed Members, and di- 
ſtinct Portions, of his Eience : and muſt not He 
be ſenſible of every Movement of them, as belong. 
ing, and connatural to himſelf? Can even you think 
of the divine Adminiſtration, and every other di- 


vine Subject, and together with theſe of human 


Affairs alſo ? Can you at once receive Impreſlions on 
your Senſes. and your Underſtanding from a thou- 
fand Objects? At once aſſent to ſome things, deny 


_ or ſuſpend your Judgment concerning others, and 


preſerve in your Mind Impreſſions: from fo many 
and various Objects, and whenever you are moved 
by [the Traces of] them, hit on Ideas ſimilar to 


thoſe which firſt impreſſed you? Can you retain a 


Variety of Arts, and the Memorials of ten thou- 


ſand Things? And is not Cod capable of ſurveying 


all Things, and being preſent with all, and receiv- 
ing a certain Communication from all? Is the Sun 


capable of illuminating ſo great a Portion of the 


Univerſe, and of leaving only that ſmall Part of it 
unilluminated, which is covered by the Shadow of 
the Earth: and cannot He who made and revolves 


the Sun, a ſmall Part of himſelf, if compared with 


the Whole; cannot He perceive all Things ? 
§. 2. © But J cannot (ſay you) attend to all 
Things at once.” Why, doth any one tell you, 


that you have equal Power with Jupiter? No: 
but nevertheleſs He has aſſigned to each Man a 


Director, his own good Genius, and committed 


him to his Guardianſhip : a Director, whoſe Vigi- 
lance no Slumbers interrupt, and whom no falſe 
Reaſonings -can deceive. For, to what better and 


more careful Guardian could he have committed 
us? So that when you have ſhut your Doors, and 


darkened your Room, remember, never to ſay that 


you are alone; for you are not: but God is within, 
and your Genius is within: and what need have 


they 


* - 
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they of Light, to ſee what you are doing? To (b) 
this God you likewiſe ought to ſwear ſuch an Oath 
as the Soldiers do to Ceſar. For do they, in order 
to receive their Pay, ſwear to prefer before all 
things, the Safety of Cz/ar : and will not you ſwear, 
who have received ſo many and ſo great Favours: 
or, if you have ſworn, will you not ſtand to it ? 
And what muſt you ſwear ? Never to diſobey, nor 
accuſe, nor murmur at any of the Things appointed 
by him: nor unwillingly to do or ſuffer any thi 
neceſſary. Is this Oath like the former? In the 
firſt, Perſons ſwear not to honour any other beyond 
Ceſar; in the laſt, beyond all, to honour them- 
ſelves. | | 


CHAPTER XV. 
What it is that Philoſophy promiſes. 


5. 1. FJ HEN one conſulted him, How he 
might perſuade his Brother to forbear 
treating him ill: Philoſophy, anſwered Epietns, 
doth not promiſe to procure any thing external to 
Man ; otherwiſe it would admit ſomething beyond 
its proper Subject- matter. For the Subject- matter 
of a Carpenter is Wood; of a Statuary, Braſs: 
and ſo, of the Art of Living, the Subject-matter is 

each Perſon's own Life. | ; 

What, then, is my Brother's? | 
That, again, belongs to his own Art [of Living]; 
but to your's is external: like an Eſtate, like 
Health, like reputation. Now Philoſophy promiſes 
none of theſe. In every Circumſtance J will pre- 
ſerve the governing Part conformable to Nature. 

Whoſe governing Part? His in whom J exiſt. 

- - But 


) Perhaps the Ka in this Line may have been miſplaced ; 
and it ſhould be read Terw Ka Tw Oc cd vua;; and then the 
Tranſlation will be To this [Genius] and to God you ought 
to ſwear, c. | 
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But how, then, is my Brother to lay aſide his 
Anger againſt me? = ot Led 
Bring him to me, and I will tell Bim; but I have 
nothing to ſay to you about his Anger. . 
S. 2. Well: but I fill farther aſk, How am I to 
keep. myſelf in a State of Mind conformable to 
Nature, though he ſhould not be reconciled to 
me? e TP 1 
No great Thing is brought to Perfection ſud- 
denly; when not ſo much as a Bunch of Grapes or 
a Fig is. If you tell me, that you would at this 
Minute have a Fig, I will anſwer you, that there 
muſt be Time. Let it firſt (a) bloſſom, then bear 
Fruit, then ripen. Is then the Fruit of a Fig tree 
not brought to Perfection ſuddenly, and in one 
Hour; aud would you poſſeſs the Fruit of the hu - 
man Mind in ſo ſhort a Time, and without Trou- 
ble? I tell you, expect no ſuch thing. 


5 — — IP — hn 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Of Providence. 


A 
5 —— 


| 
; 
| 
1 
| 


F. 1. BE not ſurpriſed, if other Animals have 
all Things neceſſary to the Body ready 
provided for them, not only Meat and Drink but 
Lodging: that they want neither Shoes, nor Bed- 
ding, nor Clothes: while we ſtand in need of all 
theſe. For they not being made for themſelves, | 
but for Service, it was not fit that they ſhould be 
formed ſo as to need the Help of others. For, 


conſider what it would be for us to take care, not 
| only 


(a] The Philoſopher had forgot that Fig-trees do not bloſ- 
fom : and is leſs excuſable than the Exgliſb Tranſlators of the 
Bible, Hab. iii. 17. to whom Fig-trees were not ſo familiar. 
But the Hebrew Word uſed there ſignifies rather in general to 
ſhoot out, thrive, than in particular to lower. The IL. XX have 
KagroPopnoes ; reading, perhaps, MIN for 999i. This Note 
was given to the Tranſlator by.a Friend, | 


ches EPICTETUS. 


only for ourſelves, but for Sheep and Aſſes too: 
how they ſhould | be clothed; how ſhod, and how 
they ſhould eat and drink. But as 8 are 
ready for their Com mander, ſhod, clothed, and 
N armed (for it would be a grievous thing for a Colo- 
„ nel to be obliged to go through his Regiment to put 
vi on their Shoes and Clothes): ſo Nature likewiſe has 
formed the Animals made for Service, ready pro- 
vided, and ſtanding. in need of no further Care. 


% 
r Thus one little Boy, with only a Crook, drives a 
18 Fbek 

e $. 2. But now we, inſtead of being thankful for 
ir this, complain of God, that there is not the ſame 
© kind of Care taken of us likewiſe. And yet, good 
\& Heaven! any one Thing in the Creation is ſuffici- 
7 ent to demonſtrate a Providence, to a modeſt and 
u- grateful Mind. Not to inſtance at preſent in great 


Things: but only in the very Production of Milk 
from Graſs, Cheeſe from Milk, and Wool from 
Skins: who formed and contrived theſe Things ? 
No one, ſay you. O ſurpriſing Stupidity, and want 
of Shame! But come; let us omit the Yorks of 
Nature. Let us contemplate what ſne hath done, 
25 it were, by the- bye. What is more uſeleſs than 
the Hairs which grow on the Chin? And yet hath 
ſhe not made uſe even of theſe, in the moſt be- 
coming manner poſſible? Hath ſhe not by theſe 
dftinguiſhed the Sexes? Doth not Nature er 
of us call out, even at a Diſtance, I am a Man; 
approach and. addreſs me as ſuch ; ; enquire no far- 
ther; ſee the Characteriſtic. On the other hand, 
with regard to Women, as ſhe hath mixed ſome- 
thing ſofter in their Voice, ſo ſhe hath deprived 
them of a Beard. But no: to be ſure, the Animal 
ſhould have been left undiſtinguiſhed, and each of 
us obliged to proclaim, I am a Man! But why is 
not this Characteriſtic beautiful and becoming, 
and venerable? How much more beautiful than 


ie Comb of Cocks; how much more noble than 
| E the 
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the Mane of Lions! Therefore, we ought to have 
preſerved the divine Characteriſtics: we ought not 

to have rejected them; nor confounded, as much as 

in us lay, the diſtinct Sexes. 5 

F. 3. Are theſe the only Works of Providence 


— 


with regard to uus. . . (4) And what . 
Words can proportionably expreſs our Applauſe 
and Praiſe? For, if we had any Underſtanding, 2 
ought we not both, in public and in private, inceſ. it! 
ſantly to ſing Hymns, and ſpeak well of the Deity, 
and rehearſe his Benefits? Ought we not, whe \ 
ther we are digging, or ploughing, or eating, to ſom 
ſing the Hymn [due] to God? Great is God, who ble) 
has ſupplied us with theſe Inſtruments to till the that 
Ground: Great is God, who has given us Hands, der 
a Power of Swallowing, a Stomach : who has given fill. 
us to grow inſenſibly, to breathe in Sleep. [Even] with, 
theſe Things. we ought upon every Occaſion to ce- Bu 
lebrate; but to make it the Subject of the greateſt Opin 
and moſt divine Hymn, that he has given us the W 


Faculty of apprehending them, and uſing them in bear. 
a proper Way. Well then: becauſe the moſt of WW Se 


you are blind and inſenſible, was it not neceſſary, „ #1; 
that there ſhould be ſome one to fill this Station, doubt 
and give out, for all Men, the Hymn to God? wh 
For what elſe can I, a lame old Man, do, but ſing WM 50 vn 
Hymns to God? If I was a Nightingale, I would BY jou; ? 
act the Part of a Nightingale: if a Swan (5), the | ſappo 
Part of a Swan. But, fince I am a reaſonable as, bel. 
Creature, it is my Duty to praiſe God. This is mi Meg. 
Buſinefs. I do it. Nor will I ever deſert this Polt, I By. 
as long as it is vouchſafed me: and I exhort you v able to 
join in the ſame Song (c). Caſe: 1 
(4a) Something here ſeems to be loſt; ny 
%, The Ancients imagined Swans could ſing very melo "88, 
dioudy, be ow ſhal 


(e Beautiful and affecting Examples of ſuch Praiſe and Ex 
hortation, ſee in E/ xxxiv. civ. cxly. and other Parts of the i 


cred Writings. | 
XN CHAI 


ſa The 
fus, 


1 
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CHAPTER XVI 


as . 1 ; | b 

That the Art of Reaſoning is neceſſary. 
ce, . VVV 
hat F. 1. QINCE it is Reaſon which ſets in order 
ies and finiſhes all other Things, it ought 
ng, not itſelf to be left in Diſorder. But by what ſhall 
cel it be ſet in Order! pO ite ot. 
ity, Evidently, either by itſelf, or by ſomething elle. 
yhe⸗ Well: either hat too is Reaſon, or there is 


„ 00 ſomething elſe ſuperior to Reaſon (which is impoſſi- 
who ble): and, if it be Reaſon, what, again, ſhall ſet 
| the that in Order? For, if Reaſon can ſet itſelf in Or- 
nds, der in one Caſe, it can in another: and, if we will 
| {ill requireany thing further, it will be infinite, and 
witheubz d 2s 13005505, 
But, the more urgent Neceſſity is to cure [our 
Opinions, Paſſions], and the like (a). 
Would you hear about theſe, therefore? Well: 
hear. But then, if you ſhould ſay to me, I can- 
* not tell whether your Arguments are true or 
* falſe;”” and if 1 ſhould happen to expreſs myſelf 
doubtfully, and you ſhould fay, © diſtinguiſh 
* [which Senſe you mean], I will bear with you 
no longer; but will retort your own Words upon 
jou; the more urgent Neceſſity is, &c. Thereſore, 
I ſuppoſe, the Art of Reaſoning is firſt ſettled : juſt 
as, before the Meaſuring of Corn, we ſettle the 
Meaſure. For, unleſs we firſt determine what'a 
Buſhel, and what a Balance, is, how ſhall we be 
able to meaſure or weigh ? Thus, in the preſent 
Caſe: unleſs we have firſt learnt, and accurately 
examined, that which is the Criterion of other 
Things, and by which other Things are learnt, 
how ſhall we be able accurately to learn any thing 
r 1s WS af; elſe ? 


a, The Senſe here is ſupplied from a ConjcQure of Vl. | 


fus, 


* 
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elſe? And how is it poſſible? Well: a Buſhel, 
however, is only Wood, a Thing of no Value [in 
itſelf : but it meaſures Corn. And Logic [you ſay] 
is of no Value in itfelf. That we will conſider 
hereafter. Let us, for the preſent, then, make the 
Conceſſion. It is enough that it diſtinguiſhes and 
examines, and, as one may ſay, meaſures and 
weighs all other Things. Who ſays this? Is it only 
Chry/ippus, and Zeno, and Cleautbes? And doth 
not Antiſthenes ſay it? And who is it, then, who 
has written, That the Beginning of a right Educa- 
tion is the Examination of Words? Doth not $&- 
crates ſay it? Of whom, then, doth Aznophmn 
write, That he began by the Examination of Words; 
,, fot ED 25 

FS. 2. Is this, then, the great and admirable 
Thing, to underſtand ar interpret Chryſipus? 

Who fays that it is? But what, then, is the ad- 
mirable Thing? | e 

To underſtand the Will of Nature. © —__ 

Well then: do you apprehend: it of yourſelf? 
In that Caſe, what Need have you for any one-elſe? 
For, if it be true, that Men never err but involun- 
tarily; and you have learnt the Truth, you muſt 
neceſſarily act right. . 1 

But, indeed, I do not apprehend the Will of 
Nature. EY — os 

Who, then, ſhall interpret hat? 

They ſay, Chry/ippus (c). I go and inquire what 
this Interpreter of Nature ſays. I begin not to un- 
derſtand his Meaning. I ſeek one to interpret that. 
Here explain how this is expreſſed, and as if it 
were put into Latin. How, then, doth a fuper: 
cilious Self-opinion belong to the Interpreter ! 
| | Indeed, 


(6b) The Stoics were remarkably exact in tracing the Ety- 


mology of Words: a Study, certainly, of very great Uſe : bub 


by too great Subtlety and Refinement, they were often led by I 
into much Trifling and Abſurdity. - | 
(c See the Enchiridion, ch. xlix, 
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indeed, it doth not juſtly belong to Chryfppus 


himſelf, if he only interprets the Will of Nature, 
and doth not follow it: and much leſs to his Inter- 
preter. For we have no need of Chryfippus, on his 
own Account ; but that, by his Means, we may 
apprehend the Will of Nature : nor do we need a 
Diviner on his own Account; but that, by his Aſ- 


ſiſtance, we hope to underſtand future Events, and 


what is ſignified by the Gods: nor the Entrails of 
the Victims, on their own Account ; but, on the 
Agcount of what is fignified by them: neither is it 


the Raven, or the Crow, that we admire ; but the 


God, who delivers his Significations by their Means. 
| come, therefore, to the Diviner and Interpreter 
of theſe Things; and ſay, Inſpec the Entrails for 
* me: what is ſignified to me?“ Having taken, 
and laid them open, he thus interprets them. You 
have a Choice, Man, incapable of being reſtrained 


or compelled. This is written here in the Entrails. 


| will ſhow you this firft, in the Faculty of Aſſent. 
Can any one reſtrain you from aſſenting to Truth? 
ᷓNo one.“ Can any one compel you to admit 
a Falſnood? “ No one. —You ſee, then, that you 
have in this Topic a Choice incapable of being re- 
ſtrained, or compelled, or hindered. Well: is it 
any otherwiſe with regard to Purſuit and Deſire? 
What can conquer one Purſuit “ Another 
* Purſuit, “ What, Deſire and Averſion? 


Another Deſire and another Averſion.“ If you 


ſer Death before me (ſay you) you compel me. No: 
not what is ſet before you doth it: but your Princi- 
ple, that it is better to do ſuch or ſuch a thing, 
than to die. Here, again, you ſee it is your own. 
Principle which compels you : that is, Choice com- 
pels Chqice. For, if God hath conſtituted that 
Portion which he hath ſeparated from his own Eſ- 
ſence, and given to us, capable of being reſtrained 
or compelled, either by himſelf, or by any other, 


he would not have been God; nor have taken care 


. of us, in a due manner. 


=y 9.3. 
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6. 3. Theſe Things, ſays the Diviner, I find in 
the Victims. Theſe Things are ſignified to you, 


If you pleaſe, you are free. If you pleaſe, you will 


have no one to complain of; no one to accuſe. All 
will be equally according. to your own Mind, and 
to the Mind of Gd. Pre 

© &. 4. For the Sake of this Oracle, I go to the 
Diviner and the Philoſopher : admiring not hin 
merely on the Account of his Interpretation, but 
the Things which he interprets. | 


CHAPTER XVII. 


That we are not to be angry with the Errors of | 


others. 


Y. 1. (a) 1 F what the Philoſophers ſay be true, 

755 That all Mens Actions proceed from 
one Source: that, as they aſſent, from a Perſuaſion 
that a Thing is ſo, and diſſent, from a Perſuaſion 
that it is not; and ſuſpend their Judgment, from a 
| Perſuaſion that it is uncertain ; ſo, likewiſe, they 


exert their Purſuits, from a Perſuaſion that ſuch a 


Thing is for their Advantage: and it is impoſſible 
to eſteem one Thing advantageous, and deſire an- 
other; to eſteem one Thing a Duty, and purſue 
another: why, after all, ſhould we be angry at 
the Multitude* _. 

They are Thieves and Pilferers. 

What do you mean by Thieves and Pilferers? 
They are in an Error concerning Good and Evil. 
v2 >  __ Ought 

{a) The moſt ignorant Perſons often practiſe what they 
know to be evil : and they, who voluntarily ſuffer, as many do, 
their Inclinations to blind their Judgment, are not juſtified by 
following it. The Doctrine of EFypictetus, therefore, here, and 


elſewhere, on this Head, contradicts the Voice of Reaſon and 
Conſcience : nor is it Jeſs pernicious, than ill grounded. It de- 


ſtroys all Guilt and Merit, all Puniſhment and Reward, all 


Blame of ourſelves or others, all Senſe of Miſbehaviour towards 
our Fellow-creatures, or our Creator. No wonder that ſuch 


Philoſophers did not teach Repentance towards God, 


theſe 
thus 
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| Ought you, then, to be angry, or to pity tham 2 


Do but ſhow them their Error, and you will ſee, 
that they will amend their Faults : but, if they do 
not ſee it, the Principles they form, are to them 
their ſupreme Rule. | 1 N 
What, then, ought not this Thief and this Adul- 
terer to be deſtroyed? 

By no means [aſk that]: but ſay rather (8), 
« Ought not he to be deſtroyed, who errs and is 
« deceived in Things of the greateſt Importance; 


© blinded, not in the Sight that diſtinguiſhes White 


from Black, but in the Judgment, that diſtin- 
* guiſhes Good from Evil?“ By ſtating your Queſ- 
tion thus, you ſee how inhuman it is; and juſt as if 
you would fay, © Ought not this blind, or that deaf 
„Man, to be deſt royed? For, if the greateſt 
Hurt be a Deprivation of the moſt valuable Things, 


and the moſt valuable Thing to every one is a right 


judgment of chuſing; when any one is deprived 
of this, why, after all, are you angry? You 
ought not to be affected, Man, contrary to Nature, 
by the Ills of another, Pity (c) im rather. Do 
not be angry; nor fay, as many do, What! ſhall 
theſe execrable and odious Wretches dare to act 


thus! Whence have you ſo ſuddenly learnt Wiſ⸗ 


dom? Becauſe we admire thoſe Things which ſuch 
People take from us. Do not admire your Clothes, 
and you will not be angry with the Thief. Do not 
admire the Beauty of your Wife, and you will not 
be angry with an Adulterer. Know, that a Thief 
and an Adulterer have no place in the Things that 
are properly your own : but in thoſe that belong to 

E 4 others; 


4 


Several Words are wanting in different Places of ſome 
of the following Lines of the Greet; which are conjecturally 
ſupplied in the "Tranſlation from Mr. Upron's Verſion. 

(c) See Gal. vi. 1. and many other Parts of the New Teſta- 
ment, in which all the Humanity and Tenderneſs preſcribed by 


the Stoics are enjoined ; and the dangerous Notions, on which 
they found them, are avoided. | 
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others; and which are not in your Power. If you 
give up theſe Things, and look upon them as no- 


thing, with whom will you any longer be angry? 


But, while you admire them, be angry with your- 


ſelf, rather than with others. Conſider only: You 


have a fine Suit of Clothes; your Neighbour has 
not. You have a Window; you want to air them. 
He knows not in what the Good of Man conſiſts; 
but imagines it 1s in a fine Suit of Clothes : the very 
Thing which you imagine too. Muſt not he, then, 
of courſe, come and take them away? When 
you ſhow' a Cake to greedy People, and are de- 
vouring it all yourſelf ; would not you have them 
ſnatch it from you? Do not provoke them. Do 
not have a Window. Do not air your Clothes. I, 
too, the other Day, had an Iron Lamp burning be- 
fore my Houſhold Deities. Hearing a Noiſe at the 
Window, I ran. I found my Lamp was ſtolen. I 
conſidered, that he who took it away, did nothing 
unaccountable. What then? To-morrow, fays1, 
you ſhall find an Earthen one: for a Man loſes 
only what he hath. 7 have loft my Coat. Ay: be- 
cauſe you had a Coat. I have a Pain in my Head. 
Why, can you have a Pain in your Horns (d)? 
Why, then, are you out of Humour? For Loſs 
and Pain can be only of ſuch Things as are poſ- 
ſeſſed. — | 8 88 

d. 2. But the Tyrant will chain W hat ? 
——A Leg —— He will take away What? 

——A Head. What is there, then, that 
he can neither chain, nor take away? The 
Will, and Choice. Hence the Advice of the An- 
Clents— Know thyſelf. 

W hat ought to be done, then ? 


Exerciſe 


{4} This alludes to a famous Quibble among the Stoics. 
What you have not loft, you have : but you have not loft a Pair of 
Horns; therefore you have a Pair of Horns, Uyton, fr 


toics. 


air of 


a Pain in my Head.” 


he be placed in the Heat, or in the Rain (e)! What, 
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Exerciſe, yourſelf, for Heaven's ſake, in little 
Things; and thence 8 to greater. I have 
Do not cry, alas 
have a Pain in my Ear''— Do not 
cry, alas! I do not ſay, you may not groan; but 


do not groan inwardly: or, if your Servant is a 
long while in bringing you ſomething to bind your 


Head, do not bawl, and diſtort yourſelf ; and ſay ; 
a Every body hates. me.“ For, who would not 
hate ſuch a one? 

F. 3. Relying for the future on theſe N 
walk upright, and free; not truſting to Bulk of 
Body, like a Wreſtler : for one ſhould not be un- 
conguerable 1 in the Senſe that an Als is. 

Who then is unconquerable ? He whom nothing, 
independent on Choice, diſconcerts. Then I run over 
every Circumſtance, and conſider [fuch a one in each. 
As they ſay] of an athletic Champion. He has 
been victorious. in the firſt Encounter : What will 
he do in the Second? What, if the Heat ſhould 
be exceſſive ? What, if he were to appear at Olym- 
pia? So I fay in this Caſe. What, if you throw 
Money in his Way? He will deſpiſe it, What, if 
a Girl? What, if in the dark? What, if he be 
tried by popular Fame, Calumny, Praiſe, Death ? 
He is able to overcome than all. What, then, if 


if 


e] Mr. Upton: obſerves, That Eg:etus here applies to the 
wife Man, what he had juſt been faying of the athletic Cham- 
pion : and he propoſes a Change in one Word; by which, in- 
ſtead of the Heat, or the Rain, the Tranſlation will be, in a 
Fever, or in Drink. For the Stoics held their wiſe Man to be 
a perfect Maſter of himſelf in all theſe Circumſlances. The 
Paſſages which Mr. Upton produces from L. ii. c. 17. towards 
the End, and L. ui. c. 2. towards the Beginning, makes the 
Conjecture of oiywrros ſor ve 28 probable as it is ingenious, 
But yet the 71 ovy ay xavus un one would imagine to have crept in 
by a Repetition of the "Tranſcriber, from the Deſcription, a few 
Lines before ; as it is ſcarcely probabie, that the fame Word 
thould be uſed by Epicketus in two different Senſes, at ſo ſmall a 
Diſtance, in the fame Din denn 
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if he be hypochondriac, or aſleep ? [Juſt the ſame. 
This is my unconquerable athletic Champion. 
CCC 
Of the Behaviour to be obſerved towards Tyrants. | 


i. V 7 HEN a Perſon is poſſeſſed of ſome 


either real or imaginary Superiority, 
unleſs he hath been well inſtructed, he will neceſ- 
 farily be puffed up with it. A Tyrant, for Inſtance, 
 fays; I am ſupreme over All.“ -And what 
can you do for Me? Can you exempt my Deſires 
from Diſappointment ? How ſhould you ? For do 
you never incur your own Averſions? Are your 
own Purſuits infallible ? Whence ſhould Jou come 
by that Privilege ? Pray, on Ship-board, do you 
truſt to-yourſelf, or to the Pilot? In a Chariot, to 


whom but to the Driver? And to whom in all 


other Arts? Juſt the ſame. In what, then doth your 
Power conliſt ? 
So do I to my Deſk. I waſh it, and vipeit; 
and drive a Nail, for the Service of my Oil Flaſk.— 
« What, then, are theſe Things to be valued be- 
te yond Me? No: but they are of ſome 
Uſe to me, and therefore I pay Regard to them. 
Why, Do not I pay Regard to an Aſs? Do I not 
waſh his Feet ? Do not I clean him ? Do not you 


know, that every one pays Regard to himſelf; and 
to you, juſt as he doth to an Aſs? For who pays 


RNegard to you as a Man? Show that. Who would 


with to be ike Zo? Who would deſire to imitate: 


You, as he would Socrates 2—=* But I can take off 
your Head? Tou ſay right. I had forgot, that 
one is to pay Regard to you as to a Fever, or the 
Cholic; and that there ſhould be an Altar erected 
to you, as there is to the Goddeſs Fever at Rome. 

F. 2. What is it, then, that diſturbs and ſtrikes 
Terror into the Multitude ? The Tyrant, and his 
Guards? By no means. What is by Nature free, 

| cannot 


** All Men pay Regard to me.” 


[, 
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cannot be diſturbed, or reſtrained, by any thing but 
itſelf. But its own Principles diſturb it. Thus, when 
the Tyrant fays to any one; © I will chain your 
„Leg: he who values his Leg, cries out for Pity : 
while he, who ſets the Value on his own Will and 
Choice, ſays ; If you imagine it for your own In- 
« tereſt, chain it. What! do not you care?“ 
No: I do not care ——* I will ſhaw you 
« that I am Maſter.” —— 7% 2 How ſhould Zn? 


Jupiter has ſet me free. What! do you think he 


would ſuffer his own Son to be enſlaved ? Tou are 
Maſter of my Carcaſe. Take it.“ So that, when 
« you come into my Preſence, you pay no Regard 
* tome?” No: but to myſelf: or, if you 
will have me ſay, to you alſo: I tell you; the ſame 
to you as to a Pipkin. This is not ſelfiſn Vanity: 
for every Animal is ſo conſtituted, as to do eve 


thing for its own Sake. Even the Sun doth all for 


his own Sake: nay; and to name no more, even 
Jupiter himſelf. But, when. he would be ſtiled the 
Diſpenſer of Rain and Plenty, and the Father of Gods 
and Men, you ſee that he cannot attain theſe Offices 
and Titles, unleſs he contributes to the common 
Utility. And he hath univerſally ſo conſtituted the 
Nature of every reaſonable Creature, that no one 
can attain any of its own proper Advantages, with- 
out contributing ſomething to the Uſe of Society. 
And thus it becomes not unſociable to do every thing 
for one's own Sake. For, do you expect, that a Man 
ſhould deſert himſelf, and his own Intereſt ? How, 
then, can all Beings have one and the ſame original 
Inſtinct, Attachment to themſelves? What follows, 
then ? That where thoſe abſurd Principles, concern- 


ing Things independent on Choice, as if they were 


either good or evil, are at the Bottom, there muſt 
neceſſarily be a Regard paid to Tyrants : and I wiſh 
it were to Tyrants only, and not to the veryOfficers 
of their Bed-chamber too And how wiſe doth a Man 
grow on a ſudden, when Cæſar has made him Clerk 
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of che Cloſe-ſtool ? How immediately we ſay, © Fe. 
icio talked very ſenſibly to me!” I wiſh he were 
turned out of the Bed-chamber, that he might once 

more appear to you the Fool he is. 
§. 3. Epapbroditus had [a Slave, chat Fan a 
Shoemaker ; ; whom, becauſe he was good for no- 
thing, he fold. This very Fellow being, by ſome 
ſtrange Luck, bought by a Courtier, became Shoe- 
maker to Ceſar. Then you might have ſeen how 
Epapbroditus honoured him. © How doth good Fe- 
“cio do, pray? And, if any of us aſked, what the 
great Man himſelf was about, it was anſwered; . He 
is conſulting about Affairs with Felicio.”” Did not he 
ſell him, as good for nothing ? Who, then, hath, all 
on a ſudden, made a wiſe Man of him? This it is to 
honour any thing, beſides what depends on Choice. 
FS. 4. Is any one exalted to the Office of Tribune? 
All that meet him congratulate him. One kiſſes his 
Eyes, another his Neck, and the Slaves his Hands. 
He goes to his Houſe ; finds it illuminated. He af. 
cends the Capitol. Offers a Sacrifice. Now, who ever 
offered a Sacrifice for having good Deſires ? For ex- 
erting Purſuits conformable to Nature? For we thank 
the Gods for that wherein we place our Good. 

§. 5. A Perſon was talking with me To- day about 

the Prieſthood (a) of Auguſtus. I ſay to him, Let the 
thing alone, Friend: you will be at great Expence 
for nothing. But my Name, ſays he, will be writ- . 
4 ten in the Annals.” Will you ſtand by, then, and tell 
thoſe who read them; I am the Perſon whoſe Name 
is Written there?“ But, if you could'tell every one 
ſo now, What will you do when you are dead? 
* My Name will remain.” — Write it upon a Stone, 
and it will remain juſt as well. But, pray what Re- 
membrance will there be of you out of. Nicopolis? 
* But I ſhall, wear a Crown (6) of Gold. —If your 
He 


(a) When Temples began to be etected to the Emperors, as 
to Gods, the Office of Prieit was purchaſed by vile Flatterers, at 2 
very great Expence. U ro fromCasauBon. ( Which was 
the Ornament of the Prieſts, while they were offering Sacrifice. 

N «copalis was built by Auguſtus, in memory of the Victory at Ackium. 


— 
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Heart is quite ſet upon a Crown, take and put on one 
of Roſes; for it will make the prettier Appearance. 


CHAPTER þ 
In what manner Reaſon contemplates I ſelf. 


E VERY Art, and every Faculty, contemplates 
ſome Things as its principal Objects. When- 
ever, therefore, it is of the ſame Nature with the 
Objects of its Contemplations, it neceſſarily con- 


| templates itſelf too. But, where it is of a different 


Nature, it cannot contemplate itſelf. The Art of 
Shoemaking, for Inſtance, is exerciſed upon Lea- 
ther; but 1s itſelf intirely diſtin& from the Materi- 
als it works upon: therefore it doth not contem- 
plate itſelf. Again: Grammar is exerciſed on arti- 
culate Speech. Is the Art of Grammar itſelf, then, 


articulate Speech? 5 


By no means. 

Therefore it cannot contemplate iel. To wh 
Purpoſe, then, is Reaſon appointed by Nature? 

To a proper Uſe of the Appearances of Things. 

And what is Reaſon ? 

A Compoſition of certain Appearances to the 
Mind: and, thus, by its Nature, it becomes con- 
templative of itſelf too. Again : what — of 
Contemplation belong to Prudence? 

Good and Evil, and Indifferent. 

What, then, is Prudence ? 

Good. 

What, ves s 

Evil. 

You ſee, then, that it neceſſarily contemplates 


both itſelf and its contrary. Therefore, the firſt 


and greateſt Work of a Philoſopher is, to try and 
diſtinguiſh the Appearances ; and to admit none 
untried. Even in Money, where our Intereſt ſeems 


to be concerned, you ſee what an Art we have in- 
vented 
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vented; and how many Ways an Aſſayer uſes to 
try its Value. By the Sight; the Touch; the 


Smell; and, laſtly, the Hearing. He throws the 
Piece down, and attends to the Jingle; and is not 


contented with its Jingling only once; but, by fre- 


quent Attention to it, becomes quite muſical. In 


the ſame manner, whenever we think it of Conſe- 
quence, whether we are deceived or not, we uſe 
the utmoſt Attention to diſtinguiſh thoſe Things 
which may poſſibly deceive us. But, yawning and 
lumbering over the poor. miſerable ruling Faculty, 
we admit every Appearance that offers. For here 
the Miſchief does not ſtrike us. When you would 
know, then, how very languidly you are affected 


by Good and Evil, and how vehemently by Things 
indifferent; conſider how you are affected with re- 


gard to being blinded ; and how with regard to be- 
ing deceived ; and you will find, that you are far 


from being moved, as you ought, in relation to 


Good and Evil. 


But much previous Qualification, and much La- 


bour, and Learning, are wanted. 


What, then? Do you expect the greateſt of 
Arts is to be acquired by ſlight Endeavours? And 
yet the principal Doctrine of the Philoſophers, of 
itſelf, is ſhort. If you have a mind to know it, 
read Zeno, and you will ſee (a). For what Prolix- 


| | ity 

(a) Zeno, The Founder of the Stoic Sect, was born at Citti- 
um, a Seaport Town, in the Iſland of Cyprus. He was original- 
ly a Merchant; and very rich. On a Voyage from Tyre, where he 
had been trading in Purple, he was ſhipwrecked, near the Pire- 
vs, During his Stay at Athens, he happened to meet, in a Book- 


- ſeller's Shop, with the Second Book of Xenophon's Memoirs; 


with which he was extremely delighted; and-aſked the Book- 
ſeller, where ſuch kind of Perſons, as the Author mentioned, 


were to be found. The Bookſeller anſwered, pointing to Crates, ' 


the Cynic, who was luckily paſſing by; Follow him: which 
Zeno did, and became his Diſciple. But his Diſpolition was too 
modeſt to approve of the Cynic Indecency : and, forſaking 
Crates, he applied himſelf to the Academics ; whom he attend- 


ed for ten Years, and then formed a School of his own. There 
- | Was 
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ity is there in ſaying, Our End is to follow the Gods ? 
And, The Eſſence of Good conſiſts in the proper Cſe of 


be ' Appearances of Things. Indeed, if you ſay. 


What, then, is Cod? What is an Appearance? 
What is particular, what univerſal Nature? Here 
the Affair becomes prolix. And fo, if . Epicurus 
ſhould come and ſay, that Good muſt be placed in 


Body; here, too, it will be prolix : and it will be 


neceſſary to hear, what is the principal, the ſub- 
ſtantial and eſſential Part in us. It is unlikely, that 
the Good of a Snail ſhould be placed in the Shell: 
and, is it likely, that the Good of a Man ſhould ? 
You yourſelf, Epicurus, have ſomething ſuperior to 
this. What is That in you, which deliberates, 
which examines, which forms the Judgment, con- 
cerning Body itſelf, that it is the principal Part ? 
And why do you light your Lamp, and labour for 


us, and write ſo many Books? That we may not 


be ignorant of the Truth? What are Le? What 
are we to Tou? Thus the Doctrine becomes pro- 


CHAPTER 20 
Of the Defire of Ari 


7 HEN a Perſon maintains his proper Station 
in Life, he doth not gape after Externals. 


What would you have, Man; 


4 am contented, if my Defires and Averſions 


* are conformable to Nature: if I manage my 
„ Powers 


was a conſtant Severity, or, perhaps, Auſterity, in his Man- 
ners, his Dreſs, and his Diſcourſe ; except at an Entertainment, 


when he uſed to appear with Chearfulneſs and Eaſe. His Mo- 


rals were irreproachable : and he was preſented by the 4thenians 
with a golden Crown ; becauſe his Life was a public Example 
of Virtue, by its Conformity with his Words and Doctrines. 
He lived Ninety-eight Years, and then ſtrangled himſelf ; be- 
cauſe, in going out of his School, he happened to fall down, 
and break his Finger, Dios. LazRT. in Ano. 
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e Powers of Purſuit and Avoidance, my Purpoſes, 
© and Intentions and Os in the manner [I was 


& formed to do.“? 
Why, then, do you walk. as if you had fwallow- 


ed a Spit ? 
el could wiſh moreover to have all hat mint 
& me, admire me, and all who follow me, cry 


cout, What a great Philoſopher!” 

Who are thoſe, by whom you would be admi- 
red? Are they not the very People, who, you 
uſed to ſay, were mad? What, xr would you 


| 0 NET by Madmen ? 
+: CHAPTER XXII. 


of Pre-conceptions.. 


C I. PReconceptions (a) are common to all Men: 
and one Pre-conception doth not contradict 


another. For, who of us-doth not lay it down as 


a Maxim, That Good is advantageous and eligible, 
and at all Events, to be purſued and followed: 


that Juſtice is fair and becoming? Whence, then, 


ariſes the Diſpute ?——In adapting theſe Precon- 
ceptions to particular Caſes. As, when one cries ; 


& Such a Perſon hath acted well: he is a gallant 
* Man:“ and another; No; he hath acted 


like a Fool.” Hence ariſes the Diſpute among 


Men. This is the Diſpute between Jews, and Sy- 


rians, and Egypiians, and Romans : not whether 
Sanctity be Sieferable to all Things, and in every 
Inſtance to be purſued ; but whether the eating 
Swine's . Fleſh be conſiſtent with Sanctity, or not. 
This, too, you will find to have been the Diſpute 
between Achilles and Agamemnon. For, call them 
forth. What ſay you, Agamemnon ? Ought not 


. to be done, which is fit and right ?——Yes, 
| "RO 


(a) See ES $. 10 


claſſes: RP erarene 


ſurely. Achilles, what ſay you? Is it not agree- 
able to you, that what is right ſhould be done ? 
Yes : beyond every other thing. Adapt your Pre- 
conceptions, | then. Here begins the Diſpute. One 
ſays; © It is not fit, that I ſhould reſtore Chryſeis 
« to her Father.” The other ſays; Ves; but 
it is. One, or the other of them, certainly makes 


a wrong Adaptation of the Pre-conception of Fitneſs. 


Again: one lays; If it be fit, that I ſhould give 
« up Chryſeis ; it is fit, too, that I ſhould take ſome 
6 _ of your Prizes. ?” The other: Whar, that 
“ you ſhould take my Miſtreſs ?? © Ay; yours.” 
« What, mine only ? * { only, then, lole my 
« Prize 2” 

F. 2. What, then, is it to be properly educated ? 
To learn how to adapt natural Pre-conceptions to 
particular Caſes, conformably to Nature : and, for 
the future, to diſtinguiſh, that ſome Things are in 
our own Power ; others not. In our own Power, 
are Choice, and all Actions dependent on Choice: 
not in our Power, the Body, the Parts of the Body, 
Property, Parents, Brothers, Children, Country; 
and, in ſhort, all with whom we are engaged in So- 


ciety. Where, then, ſhall we place Good? To 


what kind of Things ſhall we adapt the Pre-concep- 
ge” of it? To that in our own Power. 

What, then, is not Health, and Strength, 
and 1 Pike good ? And are not Children, nor Pa- 
rents, nor Country? Who will have Patience with 
you ? 

Let us transfer it, then, to the other Sort of 
Things. Can he who ſuffers Harm, and is 8 
pointed of good Things, be happy! ? 

He cannot. 

And can he preſerve a right Behaviour with re- 


gard to Society ? How 1s 1t poſlible he ſhouid ? For 
| am naturally led to my own Intereſt. If, there- 
fore, it is for my Intereſt, to have an Eftate, it is 


lor my Intereſt hkewife to take it away from my 
F Neighbour. 
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Neighbour. If it is for my Intereſt to have a Suit 
of Clothes; it is for my Intereſt likewiſe to ſteal it 
wherever I find it (5). Hence Wars, Seditions, 
Tyranny, unjuſt Invaſions. How ſhall I, if this be 
the Caſe, be able, any longer, to preſerve my Duty 
towards Jupiter? If I ſuffer Harm, and am difap- 
pointed, he takes no care of me. And, what is 0 
Jupiter to me, if he cannot help me: or, again; 
what is he to me, if he chuſes I ſhould be in the 
Condition Iam ? Henceforward I begin to hate him. 
What, then, do we build Femptes, do we raiſe Sta- 
tues, to Jupiter, as to evil Demons, as to the God - 
deſs Fever? How, at this rate, is he the Preſer- 
ver; and how the Diſpenſer of Rain and Plenty ? 
If we place the Eſſence of Good any-where here, 
all this will follow. —— What, then, ſhall we do? 
S. 4. This is the Enquiry of him who philoſo- 
phizes in reality, and labours to bring forth | Truth], 
Do (c) not I now ſee what is good, and what is 
evil?“ Surely I am in my Senſes. Ay: but ſhall 
I place Good any-where on this other Side ; in 
Things dependent [only] on my own Choice? Why, 
every one will laugh at me. Some grey-headed 
old Fellow will come, with his Fingers covered with 
Gold Rings, and ſhake his Head, and ſay; Hark 
ye, Child, it is fit you ſhould learn Philoſophy ; 
but it is fit, too, you ſhould have Brains. This 
is Nonſenſe. You learn Syllogiſms from Phibo- 
ſophers: but how you are to act, you know bet- 
ter than they.“ Then, why do you chide me, 
“Sir, if I do know.” What can I fay to this 
Wretch ? If I make no Anſwer, he will burſt. 
I muſt e'en anſwer thus: Forgive me, as they 
do People in Love. I am not myſelf. I have 
<* loſt my Senſes.” CHAPF- 
% Wars and Fightings are aſcribed to the ſame Cauſes, by 


St. 7 ames, iv. 1. | 
(ec) This ſeems intended to expreſs the Perplexity of a Perſon 
convinced, that Good is not to be found in Externals ; and afraid 
of popular Raillery, if he places it in ſuch Things only, as de: 


pend on our own Choice. 


chip 23. EPICTE TUS 6 
CHAPTER XXII. 
| Againſt Ericukus. 


$. 1.7 VEN Epicurus is ſenſible, that we are by 
E Nature ſociable: but having once placed 

our Good in the mere Shell, he can ſay nothing af- 
terwards different from that. For, again, he ſtre- 
nuouſly maintains, that we ought not to admire, 
or receive, any thing ſeparated from the Nature of 
Good. And he is in the right to maintain it. But 
how, then, came (a) any ſuch Suſpicions [as your 
Doctrines imply, to ariſe], if we have no natural 
Affection towards an Offspring? Why do you, Epi- 
curus, diſſuade a wife Man from bringing up 
Children? Why are you afraid, that, upon their 
Account, he any fall into Uneaſineſſes? Doth he 
fall into any for- a Mouſe, that feeds within 
his Houſe ? What is it to him, if a little Mouſe be- 
wails itſelf there? But Epicurus knew, that, if once 
a Child is born, it is no longer in our Power not to 
love and be ſolicitous for it. For the ſame Reaſon, 
he ſays, a wiſe man will not engage himſelf in pub- 
lic Buſineſs : for he knew very well, what ſuch an 
Engagement would oblige him to do : For what 
ſhould reſtrain any one from Affairs, if we may be- 
have among Men, as we would among a Swarm of 
Flies Ts | 1 
F. 2. And doth He, who knows all this, dare 
to bid us not bring up Children ? Not even a 
Sheep, or a Wolf, deſerts its Offspring ; and ſhall 
Man ? What would you have ? That we ſhould 
be as filly as Sheep ? Yet even theſe do not de- 
ſert their Offspring. Or as ſavage as Wolves? 
Neither do theſe deſert them. Pray, who would 
rd F 2 mind 


(a) This Paſſage is obſcure; and variouſly read, and explain- 
ed by the Commentators, It is here tranſlated conjecturally. 
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mind you, if he ſaw his Child fallen upon thg 
Ground, and crying? For my part, I am of Opi- 
nion, that your Father and Mother, even if they 
could haye foreſeen, that you would have been 
the Author of ſuch Doctrines, would not, how- 
ever, have thrown you away. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
How we are to ſtruggle with Difficulties. 


$. 1.7 Ifficulties are the Things that ſhew what 
8 D Men are. For the future, on any Diffi- 
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| | Fr 
culty, remember, That God, like a (a) Maſter of Bo 
Exerciſe, has engaged you with a rough Anta- pre 
goniſt. 3 8 | on 
For what End? | Ha 
That you may be a Conqueror, like one in the 2s | 
Olympic Games: and it cannot be without Toil. WW Th 
No Man, in my Opinion, has a more advantageous Th 
Difficulty on his Hands than you have; provided d 
you will but uſe it, as an athletic Champion doth V 
his Antagoniſt. We are now ſending (b) a Spy to Do 
Rome : but no one ever ſends a timorous Spy, with 
who, when he only hears a Noiſe, or ſees a your 
Shadow, runs back, frighted out of his Wits, and Cafe 
ſays ; “ The Enemy is juſt at hand.” So now, if you 
you ſhould come and tell us; Things are in a you 
„ fearful Way at Rome Death is terrible; Baniſh- I am 
«© ment, terrible; Calumny, terrible; Poverty, 


who appeared to have the greateſt Probability of Succeſs. 


| & terrible: 
3 5 OE | | 7 
. (a) The Greek Word ſigniſies, a Perſon who uſed to anoint 491 
1 the Body of the Combatants: and prepare them, by proper WW broug} 
| * Exerciſes for the Olympic Games. LE e wa 
: (5) Probably, according to Mr. Upton's Conjecture yz ſhould pher), 

| be oz. We [end you. - uing 

| Wolius imagines this Paſſage to allude to the Commotions af- the Ha 
f ter the Death of Vero; when there were many Competitors for by Ply, 
5 the Empire; and every one was eager to take the Part of him thors, 
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terrible: run, good People, the Enemy is at 


4 hand: we will anſwer ; Get you gone, and 
propheſy for yourſelf ; our only Fault is, that we 
have ſent ſuch a Spy. Diogenes (c) was ſent a Spy 
before you: but he told us other Tidings. He ſays, 
That Death is no Evil; for it is nothing baſe : that 
Defamation is only the Noiſe of Madmen. And 
what Account did this Spy give us of Pain ? Of 
Pleaſure ? Of Poverty? He ſays, that, to be naked 
is better than a Purple Robe: to ſleep upon the 
bare Ground the ſofteſt Bed : and gives a Proof of 
all he ſays, by his own Courage, Tranquillity, and 


Freedom ; and, moreover, by a healthy and robuſt 


Body. There is no Enemy near, ſays he. All is 


profound Peage.——How ſo, Diogenes? Look up- 


on me, ſays he. Am J hurt? Am 7 wounded ? 


Have I run away from any one? This is ſuch a Spy 


as he ought to be. But you come, and tell us one 
Thing after another. Go back again, and examine 
Things more exactly, and without Fear, 
§. 2. What ſhall I do, then? 
What do you do when you come out of a Ship? 
Do you take away the Rudder, or the Oars, along 
with you? What do you take, then? Your own, 
your Bottle, and your Bundle. So, in the preſent 
Cafe, if you will but remember what js your own, 
you will not claim what belongs to others, Are 
you bid to put off your Conſular Robe? - Well: 
lam in my Equeſtrian. Put off that too.—I have 
| * only 


1 


(e) Diogenes, paſſing through the Camp of Philip, at the Time 


that he was on his March againſt the Greclt, was taken, and 
brought before the King; who, not knowing him, aſked, If 
he was a Spy. Yes, certainly, Philip (anſwered the Philoſo- 
pher), I am a Spy of your Inconſiderateneſs, and Folly, in riſ- 

uing your Kingdom and Perſon, without any Neceſſity, upon 
the Hazard of a ſingle Hour, Ur rox. The Story is thus told 
by Plutarch; but is related ſomething differently by other Au- 


thors, 


— 
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only my Coat.—Put off that too.— Well: I am 
naked. Still you raiſe my Envy. — Then e'en take 
my whole Body. If I can throw off a paultry Body, 

am I any longer afraid of a Tyrant (d)? 

8. 5. But ſuch a one will not leave me his Heir. 
What, then, have I forgot, that none of theſe 
Things is mine ? How, then,' do we call them 
mine? As a Bed, in an Inn. If the Landlord. 

when he dies, leaves you the Beds; well and good: | 
but, if to another, they will be his; and you will 
ſeek one elſewhere : and, conſequently, if you do 
not find one, you will ſleep upon the Ground: on- 
ly fleep quiet, and ſnore ſoundly; and remember, 
that Tragedies have no other Subjects, but the 
Rich, and Kings, and Tyrants. No poor Man fills 
any other Place in one, than as Part of the Chorus: 
whereasKings begin, indeed with Proſperity. “ Crown 

&« the Palace with feſtive Garlands (e). — But, then, 
about the third or fourth Act; © Alas, Citheron! 
„by didſt thou receive me Where are thy 
Crowns, Wretch ; where is thy Diadem? Cannot 
thy Guards help thee ? Ty | 
Whenever you approach any of theſe then, re- 
member, that you meet a Tragic Player; or, ra- 
ther, not an Actor, but Oedipus himſelf. But 
ſuch a one is happy. He walks with a numerous 
Train. Well: I join myſelf with the Croud, and 
I too walk with a numerous Train. 

$. 4. But, remember the principal thing; That 
the Door is open. Do not be more fearful than 
Children; but, as they, when the Play doth not 
pleaſe them, ſay ; I will play no longer :” fo do 
“you, in the ſame Cale, ſay; I will play no lon- 
ger; and go: but, if you ſtay, do not complain. 


CHAP, 


(d) The Tranflation follows Mr. Upton's Reading. 
{e) An Alluſion to the Oedipus of Sophocdes, 


tens: PPICTETUL . or 


CHAPTER XXV. 
On the ſame Subjedt 


| 8. Wy theſe Things are true ; and we are not ſtu- 


pid, or acting a Part, when we ſay, that the 
Good or Ill of Man conſiſts in Choice, and that all 
beſides is nothing to us; why are we ſtil! troubled ? 
Why do we ſtill fear? What hath been our Con- 
cern, is in no one's Power: what is in the Power of 
others, we do not regard. What Embaraſſment 
have we left? | | | 

But direct me. 


Why ſhould 7 dire& you ? Hath not Jupiler di- 


rected you? Hath he not given you what 1s your 
own, incapable of Reſtraint, or Hindrance; and 
what is not your own, liable to both? What Direc- 
tions, then, what Orders, have you brought from 
him? ©* By all Methods keep what is your own: 
* what belongs to others, do not covet. Honeſty, 
is your own : a Senſe of virtuous Shame is your 
© own. Who, then, can deprive you of theſe ? 
* Who can reſtrain you from making ule of them, 
but yourſelf ? And how do you do it? When 
* you make that your Concern which 1s not your 
* own, you loſe what is.” Having ſuch Precepts 
and Directions from Jupiter, what fort do you ſtill 
want from me? Am I better than He? More wor- 
thy of Credit? If you obſerve theſe, what others do 


you need? Or are not theſe Directions his? Pro- 
duce your natural Preconceptions: produce the 


Demonſtrations of Philoſophers: produce what you 
have often heard, and what you have ſaid your- 
mad what you have read, and what you have ſtu- 

ied. 


not break up the Game? 
F 4 | As 


os 
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How long is it right to obſerve theſe Things, and 
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As long as it goes on agreeably. A King is cho. 
ſen at the Saturnalian Feltival (for it was agreed to 
play at that Game): he orders; Do you drink: 
you mix the Wine: you ſing : you go: you 

* come.” I obey ; that the Game may not be 
broken up by my Fault. „ Well: but I bid 
ce you think yourſelf to be unhappy.” I do not 
think ſo: and who ſhall compel me to think ſo 
Again: we agreed to play Agamemnen and Achilles, 
He who is appointed for Agamemnon, ſays to me; 
Go to Achilles, and force away Briſeis,”” I go. 
„Come.“ I come. 

S. 2. We ſhould converſe in Life as we das in hy- 
pPothetical Arguments. © Suppole it to be Night.” 

—— Well ; ſuppoſe it.“ Is it Day, then?” 
No : for I admitted the Hypotheſis, that it is 
Night. <* Suppoſe, that you think it to be 
** Night.“ Well: ſuppoſe it. But think al. 
« 25 in reality, that it is Night. „That doth 
not follow from the Hypotheſis. Thus, too, in the 
other Caſe. Suppoſe you have ill Luck. Sup- 
pole it, „% Are you, then, unlucky ?'——Yes, 
—* Have you ſome croſs Demon.” Yes. 
——* Well: but think too 2 earneſt], that you 
& are unhappy.” —— This doth not follow from 
the Hypotheſis : and there is one who forbids me 
[to think ſo]. 

How long, then, are we to obey ſuch Orders? 

As long as it is worth while: that is, as long 
as I preſerve what is becoming and fit. 

$. 3. Further: ſome are peeviſh and faſtidious; 
and fay, I cannot dine with ſuch a Fellow, to be 
obliged to hear him all Day recounting, how he 
fought j in Mya. © I told you, my Friend, how! 


gained the Eminence. There I am beſieged 


again.“ But another ſays, I had rather get 


T4 Dinner, and hear him prate as much as he 


* pleaſes.” 


. : 
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Do you compare the Value of theſe Things, and 


judge for yourſelf: but do not let it be with De- 


preſſion, and Anxiety; and with a Suppoſition, 


that you are unhappy : for no one compels you 


to that. Is the Houſe in a Smoke? If it be a 
moderate. one, I will ſtay : If a very great one, 
I will go out. For you muſt always remember, 
and hold to this, that the Door is open, Well: 
« do not live at Nicopolis. I will not live there. 
—* Nor at Athens.” — Well: nor at Athens.— 
Nor at Rome. —Nor at Rome neither. But 
“% you ſhall live at Gyaros (a).''—I will live there. 
But living at Gyaros ſeems to me like living in 
a great Smoke. I will retire where no one can 


forbid me to live; (for that Abode js open to 


all) and put off my laſt (h) Garment, this paul- 
try Body of mine : beyond this, no one hath any 
Power over me. Thus Demetrius ſaid to Nero; 
« You ſentence me to Death; and Nature, you (c) ;” 
If I place my Admiration on Body, I give myſelf 


up for a Slave : if on an Eſtate, the fame : for I 


immediately betray myſelf, how I may be taken. 
Juſt as when à Snake pulls in his Head, I ſay ſtrike 
that Part of him which he guards: and be you aſ- 


(a) An Iſland in the Ægean Sea, to which the Romans uſed 
to baniſh Criminals, = | 
| (5) The Body, which Fpifetus here compares to a Garment, 
is, by the ſacred Writers, repreſented under the Figure of a 
Houſe, or Tabernacle, ob iv. 19. 2 Pet. i. 13, 14. St. Paul 
with a ſublime Rapidity of Expreſſion, joins the two Metaphors 
together, 2 Cor. v. 2 4. as, indeed, the one is but a looſer, 
the other a cloſer Covering. The ſame Apoſtle hath made uſe 
of the Figure of Clothing, in another Place, in a firikingly 
beautiful Manner, 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54. | | 
(c) Anaæagoras is ſaid, by ſome, and Socrates, by others, to 
have made the ſame Speech, on receiving the News of his being 


condemned to Death by the Judges of Athens : and from one of 


them, probably, Demetrius borrowed it. Demetrius was a Cy- 
,ic Philoſopher ; and is mentioned with high Approbation by 


eneca, 


- 
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fared, that whatever you ſhew a Deſire to guard, 
there your Maſter will attack you. Remember 
but this, whom will you any longer Harter, or 
fear nh | 
But T want to fit where the Senators do. 
Do not you ſee, that by this you ſtraiten your- 
Ef ? You ſqueeze yourſelf? ; 
Why, how elſe ſhall I fee the Shun, in the 
Amphitheatre cleverly ? | 
Do not ſee it [at all], Man; and you will not 
be ſqueezed, Why do you give yourſelf Trouble ? 
Or wait a little while; and when the Show is over, 
go fit in the Senators Places, and ſun yourſelf. 
For remember, that this holds univerſally ; we 
fqueeze ourſelves ; we ſtrajten ourſelves : that is ; 
our own Principles ſqueeze and ſtraiten us. What 
is it to be reviled, for Inftance ? Stand by a Stone, 
and revile it ; and what will you get? If you, there- 
fore, would hear bke a Stone, what would your 
*Reviler be the better ? But, if the Reviler hath the 
» Weakneſs of the Reviled for an Advantage-ground, 
hen he carries his Point.—* Strip him.“ What 
00 you mean by him? © Take my Clothes; 


e ſtrip off them [if you wWill].“ — “ I have put an 
* Affront upon you. —“ * Good may it do 
ou. 

. 4. Theſe Things were the Study of Socrates ; 
as by this means, he always preſerved the ſame 
Countenance. But we had rather exerciſe and ſtu- 
dy any thing, than how to become eee 


and free. 


The Philoſophers talk Paradoxes. 

And are there not Paradoxes in other Arts? 
What is more paradoxical, than the pricking any 
one's Eye, to make him ſee? If a Perſon was to tell 
this to one ignorant of Surgery, would not he laugh 
at him ? Where is the Wonder then, if, in Philo- 
ſophy too, many Truths appear Paradoxes to the 


fonorant ? 
CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XXVE: 
What the Law of Life is. 


1. A Sone [df his Scholars} was reading hypo- 
. A8 thetical Syllogiſms; it is likewiſe a Law 
in theſe, ſays Epilletus, to admit what follows from 


the Hypotheſis: but much more is it a Law in Life, 


to do what follows from Nature. For, if we de- 
fire in every Subject of Action, and in every 


Circumſtance, to keep up to Nature; we muſt, on 


every Occaſion, evidently make it our Aim, neither 
to let Conſequences eſcape our Obſervation, | NOT 
to admit Contradictions. Philoſophers, therefore, 


firſt exerciſe us in Theory, which is the more ea- 


ſy Taſk, and then lead us to the more difficult : 
fir in Theory, there is nothing to oppoſe our fol- 
lowing what we are taught; but in Life, there are 
many Things to draw us aſide. It is ridiculous 
then, to ſay, we muſt begin from theſe : for it is 
not eaſy to begin from the moſt difficult : and this 


Excuſe muſt be made to thoſe Parents, who diſlike 


that their Children ſhould learn philoſophical Spe- 


culations.— Am I to blame then, Sir, and 1g- 


* norant of my Duty, and of what is incumbent | 


* on me ? If this is neither to be learnt, nor 
* taught, why do you find fault with me ? If it 


is to be taught, pray teach me yourſelf : or, 


if you cannot, give me Leave to learn it from 
* thoſe who profeſs to underſtand it, Beſides : 
* do you think that I 5 fall into Evil, 


© and miſs of Good ? Heaven forbid ! What 


* then, is the Cauſe of my Faults ?” Ignorance. 
* Are you not willing then, that I ſhould get 
de rid of my Ignorance ? Who was ever taught 
<<" 
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56 The DIscouxSsES of Boch 1. 
« the Art of Muſic, or Navigation, by Anger? 
Do you expect then, that your Anger ſhould 
4c teach me the Art of Living?“ —— This how. 
ver, is allowed to be ſaid only by one who real- 
ly hath that Intention. But he who reads theſe 
Things, and applies to the Philoſophers, merely 
for the ſake of ſhewing, at an Entertainment, 
that he underſtands hypothetical Syllogiſms; what 
| goth he do it for, but to be admired by ſome 
Senator, who happens to fit near him 0 5 
§. 2. . . I once ſaw a Perſon weeping and 
embracing the Knees of Epapbroditus; and de- 
ploring his hard Fortune, that he had not 50,000. 
left, What ſaid Epaphroditus, then? Did he 
laugh at him, as we ſhould do? No : but cri: 
ed out with Aſtoniſnment, Poor Man! How could 
you be ſilent ? How could you bear it ? 
„ 3. The firſt Step, therefore, towards 
becoming a Philoſopher, is, being ſenſible in what 
State the ruling Faculty of the Mind is: for, 
when a Perſon knows it to be in a weak one, 
he will not immediately employ it in great At- 
tempts. But, for want of this, ſome, who can 
ſcarce. get down a Morſel, buy, and ſet them- 
ſelves to ſwallow, whole Treatiſes; and ſo they 
throw them up again, or cannot digeſt them; 
and then come Cholics, Fluxes, and Fevers. 
Such Perſons ought to conſider what they can 
bear. Indeed, it is eaſy to convince an ignorant 
Perſon in Theory; but in Matters relating to Life, 
no one offers himſelf to Conviction ; and we 
hate thoſe who have convinced us. Socrates 
uſed to ſay, that we ought not to live a Life 
unexamined. — | 


(a) The Text is ſo very corrupt in ſore Parts of this Chap- 
ter, chat the Tranſlation muſt have been wholly conjectural ; 
- and therefore is omitted. ot | 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Of the ſeveral Appearances of 7. Bings to the Mind : 


and what Remedies are to be provided for them. 


K 1. PPEARANCES to the Mind are of Four 


Kinds. Things are either what they 
appear to be: or they neither are, nor appear to 


be: or they are, and do not appear to be: or they 


are not, and yet appear to be. To form a right 


judgment in all theſe Caſes, belongs only to the 
completely Inſtructed. But whatever preſſes, to 
that a Remedy muſt be applied. If the Sophiſtries 
of Pyrrhoniſm (a), or the Academy, preſs us, the 


Remedy muſt be applied ere: if ſpecious Ap- 


pearances, 


( a ) Pyrrbo, the Founder of the Sect of the Pyrrhonifts, was 
born at Elis, and flouriſhed about the Time of Alexander. He 
held, That there is no Difference between Juſt and Unjuſt, 


Good and Evil: that all Things are equally indifferent, uncer- 


tain, and undiſtinguiſhable : that neither our Senſes or Under- 


| ſtanding give us either a true or a falſe Information: therefore, 


that we ought to give them no Credit ; but to remain without 
Opinion; without Motion; without Inclination ; and to ſay 
of every thing, that it no more is, than it is zot; that it is no 
more one thing than another; and that againſt one Reaſon, 
there is always an equal Reaſon to be oppoſed. His Life is ſaid 


to have been conformable to his Principles; for that he never 
ayoided any thing: and his Friends were obliged to follow 


him, to prevent his running under the Wheels of a Coach, or 
walking down a Precipice. But theſe Stories, perhaps, are no- 


thing but mere Invention; formed to expoſe the Abſurdities of 


lis Syſtem. Once, when he ſaw his Maſter Auaxarchus fallen 


into a Ditch, he paſſed, by him, without offering him any Aſſiſ- 


tance, Anaxarchus was conſiſtent enough with his Principles, 
not to ſuffer Pyrrbo to be blamed for this Tranquil Behaviour: 
which he juſtified, as a laudable Inſtance of Indifference, and 


Want of Affection. A fine Picture this, of ſceptical Friendſhip! 


For a more complete Account of the Syſtem of Fyrrbo, ſee 
Dioa. Larzr. in his Life. And Li s vs Manuduct. ad Staic, 
Hlaloſoph. B. ii. Diſ. 3. | 
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| pearances, by which Things ſeem to be good which 
ure not ſo, let us ſeek for a Comedy there. If it be 


Cuſtom which preſſes us, we muſt endeavour to find 


a Remedy againſt that. 

What Remedy is to be found againſt Cuſtom ? 
A contrary Cuſtom. You hear the Vulgar ſay, 
ç Such a one, poor Soul! is dead.” — Why, his 
Father died: his Mother died. Ay: but he 
„ was cut off in the Flower of his Age, and in a 
«foreign Land. Hear the contrary Ways of 
Speaking: withdraw yourſelf from theſe Expreſ- 


ſions. Oppole to one Cuſtom, a contrary Cuſtom; 


to Sophiſtry, the Art of Reaſoning, and the fre- 
quent Uſe and Exerciſe of it. Againſt ſpecious 
Appearances, we muſt have clear Pre-conceptions, 
brightened up, and ready. When Death appears 


as an Evil, we ought immediately to remember, 
that Evils may be avoided, but Death is Neceſlity, 


For what can I do, or where can I fly from it? 
Let me ſuppoſe myſelf to be Sarpedon, the Son of 
Fove, that J may ſpeak in the ſame gallant Way, 


Brave tho we die, and honour'd if we live; 
Or let us Glory gain, or Glory give. Pore, 


If I can atchieve nothing myſelf, I will not en- 


vy another the Honour of doing fome gallant Ac- 
tion. But ſuppoſe this to be a Strain too high for 
ns; are not we capable [at leaſt] of arguing thus? 
Where ſhall I fly from Death? Shew me the 
Place ; ſhew me the People, to whom I may have 
Recourſe, whom Death doth not overtake. Shew me 
the Charm to avoid it. If there be none, what would 
you have me do? I cannot eſcape Death: but (6) 
cannot I eſcape the Dread of it? Muſt I die trem- 
bling, and lamenting? For the Origin .of the 
Diſeaſe is, wiſhing for ſomething that is not oy 

| tained. 


' (4) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upton's Reading, #0 
@obnobar, | | 
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tained. In conſequence of this, if I can bring over -4 
Externals to my own Inclination, I do it : if not, „ 
J want to tear out the Eyes of whoever hinders 
me. For it is the Nature of Man, not to bear the 
being deprived of Good ; not to bear the falling into 
Evil. And fo, at laſt, when I can neither bring 
over Things [to my own Inclination], nor tear out 
the Eyes of him who hinders me, I ſit down, and 
groan, and revile him whom I can; Jupiter, and 
the reſt of the Gods (c). For what are they to me, 
' if they take no car of me?? | 
Oh! but you will be guilty of Impiety. - _ 
What then? Can I be in a worſe Condition 
than I am now? In general, remember this, That, 
unleſs Piety and Intereſt be placed in the ſame 
IN ng, Piety cannot be preſerved in any mortal 
Rt OT Rs Se Wy 
$. 2. Do not theſe Things ſeem to have Force (d)? 
Let a PFyrrboniſt, or an Academic, come and op- 
poſe them. For my part, I am not at Leiſure; 
nor able to ſtand up as an Advocate for general 
Conſent. Even if Buſineſs were concerning an 
Eſtate, I ſhould call in another Advocate. With 
what Advocate, then, am I contented in the preſent 
Caſe]? With any that may be upon the Spot. I 
may be at a Loſs, perhaps, to give a Reaſon, how 
Senſation is performed: whether it be diffuſed uni- 
verſally, or reſide in a particular Part: for I find 
Difficulties that ſhock me, in each Caſe: but, that 
you and I are not the ſame Perſon, I very exactly 
know. Fj „ 
How ſo? 
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Why, | 


(c) The blafphemous Impatience, here introduced, reſem- 
bles that which is ſtrongly deſcribed, in a few Words, I viii. 
21. - When they ſhall be hungry, they ſhall fret themſetves 3 
and curſe their King, and their God, and look upward. 

(a) This is ſpoken in Oppoſition to the Sceptics, who are 
alluded to in the Beginning of the Chapter; and wha ſay, that 
do Argument hath any Force. | 


80 
Why, I never, when I have a mind to ſwallow 
any thing, carry it to your Mouth; but my own. I 
never, when I wanted to take a Loaf, took a Bruſn: 
but went directly to the Loaf, as fit to anſwer m 
Purpoſe. And do you yourſelves, who deny al 
Evidence of the Senſes, act any otherwiſe ? Who 
of you, when he intended to go into a Bath, ever 
went into a Mill ? F | 
What, then, muſt not we, to the utmoſt, de- 
fend theſe Points? ſupport the general Conſent [of 
Mankind] ? be fortified againſt every thing that 
oppoſes it (e)? | | ek. 
Who denies that ? But it muſt be done by him 
who hath Abilities; who hath Leiſure : but he, 
who is full of Trembling and Perturbation, and-in- 
ward Diſorders of Heart, muſt employ his Time 
about ſomething elſe. 


CHAPTE R- XXVII. 


— 


That we are not to be angry with Mankind. What 
Things are little, what great, among Men. 


Cr. HAT is the Cauſe of Aſſent to any 
| thing ? 55 

Its appearing to be true. 

It is not poſſible, therefore, to affent to what ap- 
pears to be not true. . 

Why? i | | 

Becauſe it is the very Nature of the Underſtand- 
ing to agree to Truth; to be diſſatisfied with 


Fal- 


{e) This ſeems to be ſaid by one of the Hearers, who want- 
ed to have the Abſurdities of the Sceptics confuted, and guard- 
ed againſt, by regular Argument. Epictetus allows this to be 


right, for ſuch as have Abilities and Leifure: but recommends 
to others, the more neceſſary Taſk, of curing their own moral 


Diſorders : and infinuates, that thE mere common Occurrences 


of Life are ſufficient to overthrow the Notions of the Pyrrhonifis.. 
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Falſhood ; and to ſuſpend its Belief, in doubtful 
Caſes. 

What is the Proof ze this? RG 

Perſuade yourſelf, if you can, that it is now „dhe | 
Impoſſible. | 
Unperſuade yourſelf that i i is Day. 
Impoſſible. | 
Perfuade yourſelf, that the: Stars are, or are not, 
even. | | 
Impoſſible. 

$. 2. When any one, then, afſents to what is 
falſe, be aſſured, that he doth not wilfully aſſent to 
it, as falſe (for, as Plato affirms, the Soul is never 
voluntarily deprived of Truth): but what is falſe, 
appears to him to be true» Well, then: Have we, 
in Actions, any thing correſpondent to True and 
Falſe, in Propoſitions? - 

Duty, and contrary to Duty : Advantageous, and 
Diſadvantageous : PROBES and Unuitable ; and 
the like. 

A Perſon then, cannot chink a Thing advantage) 
ous to him, and not chuſe it. 

He cannot. But how ſays Medea 2 

«* I know what Evils wait my dreadful Purpoſe ; 

* But vanquiſſ d Reaſon yields to powerful Rage.” 
Becauſe ſhe thought, that very Indulgence of her 
Rage, and the puniſhing her Huſband, more ad- 
vantageous than the Preſervation of her Children. 
Yes : but ſhe is deceived. 
Shew clearly to her, that ſhe is deceived, and 
ſhe will forbear : but, "till you have ſhewn it, What 
is ſhe to follow, but what aPPAry to herſelf ? 
Nothing. 

Why, then, are you angry (a) with ber that 
the unhappy Woman is deceived, in the moſt im- 
portant Points; and inſtead of a human Creature, 
becomes a Viper? Why do not you rather, as we 


pity the Blind 15 Lame, ſo likewiſFity thoſe who 
3 are 


(a) See Note @, c. 18. 5. 1. 
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are blinded and lamed, in their ſuperior Faculties? 
Whoever, therefore, duly remembers, that the 
Appearance of Things to the- Mind is the Standard 
of every Action to Man: that this is either right 
or wrong: and, if right, he is without Fault; if 
wrong, 6 himſelf bears the Puniſhment : for that 
one Man cannot be the Perſon deceived, and ano- 
ther the Sufferer : will not be outrageous and an- 
at any one; will not revile, or reproach, or 
- hate, quarrel with, any one. Fon 
8. 3. So then, Have all the great and dreadful 
Deeds, that have been done in the World, no o- 
ther Original than Appearance? 
. Abſolutely, no other. The Liad conſiſts of no- 
thing but the Appearances [of Things to the Mind]; 
and the Uſe of thoſe Appearances. It appeared 
[right] to Paris, to carry off the Wife of Menelaus. 
At appeared [right] to Helen, to follow him. If, then, 
it had appeared [right] to. Menelaus, to perſuade 
himſelf, that it was an Advantage to be robbed of 
ſuch a Wife, what would have happened? Not 
only the 7liad had been loſt, but the Odyſſey too, -- 
Do theſe great Events then, depend on fo ſmall 
a Cauſe? | ed | e 
What are theſe Events, which you call great? 
Wars, and Setlitions ; the Deſtruction of Num- 
bers of Men; and the Overthrow of Cities. 
And what great Matter is there in all this? No- 
thing. What great Matter is there in the Death of 
Numbers of Oxen, Numbers of Sheep, or in the 
burning or pulling down Numbers of Netts of Storks 
or Swallows? | = 
VVV 
Perfectly like. The Bodies of Men are deſtroyed, 
and the Bodies of Sheep and Oxen. The Houſes of 
Men are burnt, and the Neſts of Storks. What 1s 
there great or dreadful in all this? Pray, ſhew me 
what Differemte there is between the Houle of a 


Man, and the Neſt of a Stork, ſo far as it is a Ha- 
CER | | bitation 
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bitation (), excepting that Houſes are built with 
Beams, and Tiles, and Bricks; and Neſts, with 
Sr ENT... 5 
What, then, is a Stork and a Man a like Thing? 
What do you mean?; „ 
With regard to Body, extremely like. 
Is there no Difference, then, between a Man and 
a Stork ? | J 
Yes, ſurely: but not in theſe Things. 
In what then ? | | 
Enquire ; and you will find, that the Difference 
conſiſts in ſomething elſe. See whether it be not, in 

acting with Diſcernment : whether it be not, in a 
ſocial Diſpoſition ; in Fidelity, Honour, Steadineſs, 
Judgment. | 
E 4. Where then, is the great Good or Evil of 
Man! | „ 

Where his Difference is. If this is preſerved, and 
remains well fortified, and neither Honour, Fideli- 
ty, or judgment, is deſtroyed, then he himſelf is 
preſerved likewiſe: but, when any of theſe is loſt 
and demoliſhed, he himſelf is loſt alſo. In this do 
all great Events conſiſt. Paris, they ſay, was un- 
done, becauſe the Greeks invaded Troy, and laid it 

waſte; and his Family were ſlain in Battle. By no 
means: for no one is undone by an Action, not his 
own. All that was only laying waſte the Neſts of 

Storks. But his true Undoing was, when he loſt 
the modeſt, the faithful, the hoſpitable, and the de- 
cent Character. When was Achilles undone ? 
When Patroclus died? By no means. But when 

he gave himſelf up to Rage; when he wept over a 

Girl; when he forgot, that he came there, not to 
get Miſtreſſes, but to fight. This is human Undo- 
ing; this is the Siege; this the Overthrow ; wen 
Nght Principles are ruined; when theſe are deſtroyed. 

But, when Wives and Children are led away 
9 | G 2 Cap- 

% The Order of the following Words is diſturbed in the 

Original. The "Tranſlation follows Mr. Upten's Correction. 
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Captives, and the Men themſelves killed, are not 
theſe, Evils ? 
Whence do you conchutle them fuch ? Pray | It. 
form me, in my Turn. 

Nay : but whence do you affirm, that they are 
not Evils ? 

F. 5. Let us recur to the Rules. Produce the Pre- 
conceptions. Ong cannot ſufficiently wonder at what 
happens, in this Reſpect. When we would judge of 
Light and Heavy, we do not judge by Gueſs: when 
of Strait and Crooked, not by Gueſs: and, in ge- 
neral, when it concerns us to know the Truth af 
any Particular, no one of us will do any thing, by 
Gueſs. But, where the firſt and principal Cauſe is 
concerned, of acting either right or wrong; of be- 
ing proſperous or unproſperous, happy or unhappy; 
there only do we. act raſhly, and by Gueſs. No- 
where any thing like a Balance ; no-where any thing 
like a Rule: but ſome Fancy ſtrikes me, and I in. 
ſtantly act conformably to it. For am I better than 
Aamemnon or Achilles ; that they, by following 
their Fancies, ſhould do and ſuffer ſo many Thing, 
and Fancy not ſuffice me? And what Tragedy hath 
any other Original? The Atreus of Euripides, what 
is it? Fancy. The Oedipus of Sophocles ? Fancy. 
The Ph: ? The Hippolytus? All Fancy. To 
what Character, then, doth it belong, think you, to 
take no care of this Point ? What are they called 
who follow every Fancy ? 

Madmen. 

Do zoe, then, behave any ln] F 


. XXIX. 
Of lutrepidity. 


di, HE Eſſence of Good and Evil, is 4cer- 
tain Diſpoſition of the Choice. 
What are Externals, then ? 
Materials to the Faculty of Choice : in the _ 


nagement of which, i it willattain its own Good . l. 
W. 


ow, then, will it attain Good? 
7 ＋ it doth not admire the Materials themſelves: 
for right Principles, concerning theſe Materials, con- 
ſtitute a good Choice: but perverſe and diſtorted. 
Principles, a bad one. This Law hath God or- 


« it from yourſelf.” You ſay, No: but from ano- 
ther. Nay ; but from, yourſelf.” In conſe- 


for me; I ſay, Againſt what is your Threatning 
ointed? If hg ſays, I will chain you” I anſwer, 
It is my Hands and Feet that you threaten, If he 
_ fays, I will cut off your Head; I anſwer, It is 
my Head that you threaten. If he ſays, I will 
throw you into Priſon ;*”* I anſwer, It is the 
Whole of this paultry Body that you threaten : and, 
if he threatens Baniſhment, juſt the ſame. 

Doth not he threaten you, then? ?: 

If I am perſuaded, that theſe Things are nothing 
to me, he doth not : but, if Ifear any of them, it is 
me that he threatens. Whom, after all; is it that I 
fear? The Maſter of what ? Of Fhings in my 
own Power ? Of theſe: no one 1s the Maſter. Of 


| I. 2. What, then! do you Philoſophers teach us a 
Contempt of Kings? +» . 5 
By no means. Who of us teaches any one to 
contend with them, about Things of which they 
have the Command? Take my Body; take my 
Poſſeſſions; take my Reputation; take thoſe who 
are about me. If I perſuade any one to contend for 
theſe Things, as his own, accuſe me, with Juſtice. 
 ——* Ay: but I would command your Principles 
* t09.”—— And who hath given you that Power? 
How can you conquer the Principle of another ?-— 
By applying Terror, I will conquer it. Do not 
you lee, that (a) what conquers itſelf, is not con- 
OP „ 


(a) The Senſe of this Paſſage ſeems to require that the firſt 
avro ſhould be read . Ds | 


Chap. 2% EPICTETUS * 8g 


dained, who ſays ; If you wiſh for Good, receive 


quence of this, when a Tyrant threatens, and ſends 


Things not in my Power? And what are theſe to me? 
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quered by another ? And nothing but itſelf can 
quer the Choice. Hence, too, the moſt excel! 


and equitable Law of God; that the Better ſhould ; 


always prove 4 9 8855 to the Wor ſe. Ten are Be 


ter than One. | : 
To what Purpoſe ? | 
For chaining, killing, dragging where they plett 


for taking away an Eſtate. Thus Ten conquer One, 


in the Inſtance wherein they are better. 

In what, then, are they worſe ? 

When the one hath right Principles, and the 0- 
thers have not. For can they conquer in this Point ? 


| How ſhould they? If we were weighed in a Scale, 
.. muſt not the Heavier outweigh ? 


9. 3. That ever Socrates ſhould ſuffer fuch Things 
from the Athenians ! 

Wretch! what do you mean by (b) Socrates? 
Expreſs the Fact as it is. I hat ever the poor paul- 
try Body of Socrates ſhould be carried away, and 
dragged to Prifon, by ſuch as were ſtranger [than 
itſelf ]: that ever any one ſhould give Hemlock to 
the Body of Socrates ; and that it ſhould expire! Do 
theſe Things appear wonderful to you? Theſe 
Things unjuft ? Is it for ſuch Things as zbe/e that 
you accuſe God? Had Socrates, then, no Equiva- 
lent for them? In what, then, to him, did the Eſ- 
ſence of Good conſiſt ? Whom ſhall we mind; you, 
or him? And what doth he ſay? - Anytus and Mali- 
tus (c) may indeed kill ; but hurt me they can- 
* not.” And again: Fi it fo — God, ſo let 


8 
| 9.4 


-{ b ) Socrates, being aſked by Crit, in what manner he would 
W buried? anſwered, As you pleaſe; if you can lay hold an 
me, and I do not eſcape from you. Then, ſmiling, and turn- 
ing to his Friends, I cannot, ſays he, perſuade Crito, t that I, 


| who am now diſputing, and ranging the Parts of my Diſcourle, 


am Socrates : but he thinks the Corpſe, which he will ſoon be- 
hold, to be me; and, therefore, aſks how he muſt bury as 
Plato, in Phed. 5. 64. ForsTER's Edition, 

e The two principal Accuſers of Socrates. 


* 
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0 


6 4. But ſhew me, that he who hath the worſe 
the better. You never will ſhew it, nor any thing 


Let the Better be always ſuperior to the Wor. 
In what? . 
In that, wherein it is better. One Body is ſtrong- 
er than another: Many than One; and a Thief, 
than one who is not a Thief. Thus I, too, loſt my 
Lamp; becauſe the Thief was better at keeping 
awake, than I. But he bought a Lamp, at the 
Price of being a Thief, a Rogue, and a wild Beaſt, 
This ſeemed to him a good Bargain: and much 
Good may it do him! 5 
F. 5. Well: but one takes me by the Coat, and 
draws me to the Forum; and then all the reſt bawl 
out <« Philoſopher, what Good do your Prin- 
e ciples do you? See, you are dragging to Priſon : 
* ſee, you are going to loſe your Head“ 
And, pray what Rule of Philoſophy could I contrive, 
that, when a ſtronger than myſelf lays hold on my 
Coat, I ſhould not be dragged? Or that, when 
ten Men pull me at once, and throw me into Priſon, 
I ſhould not be thrown there? But have I learnt 
nothing, then? I have learnt to know, whatever 
happens, that; if it is not a Matter of Choice, it is 
nothing to me. Have my Principles, then, done 
me no Good (4) ? What, then! do I ſeek for any 
thing elſe to do me Good, but what I have learnt ? 
Afterwards, as I fit in Priſon, I ſay: He, who 
makes this Outcry, neither hears what Signal is 
| "04 given, 
(4) This is evidently a Continuation of the Philoſopher's 
Anſwer to thoſe who reproached him, that his Principles had 
|  <one him no Good; and, therefore, is tranſlated in the firſt Per- 
ſon, though it is @@s\noa and Gras in the Greek. This ſudden 
Change of the Perſon, is very frequent in Epictetus; but would 
often diſturb the Senſe, if it was preſerved in a Tranſlation. 


Perhaps whinoas is a Miſtake, fog whrArpuer z a3 M, T are the ſame 
Letters differently turned. | | | 


Principles, gets the Advantage over him, who hath ' 


like it: for the Law of Nature and of God, is this; 
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given, nor underſtands what is ſaid; nor is it any 
Concern to him, to know what Philoſophers ſay, or 
do. Let him alone ——{[Wel: but I am bid] to 
come out of Priſon again.——1If you have no fur. 
ther Need for me, in Priſon, I will come out: if you 
want me again, I will return.—— For how long 
„will you go on thus?P'———Juſt as long as () 
Reaſon requires I ſhould continue in this paultry 
Body: when that is over, take it, and fare ye well. 
Only let not this be done inconſiderately nor from 
Cowardice; nor upon every flight Pretence : for 
that, again, would be contrary to the Will of 
God : for he hath Need of ſuch a World, and ſuch 
[Creatures] to live on Earth. But, if he ſounds a 
Retreat, as he did to Socrates, we are to obey: ing, 
when he ſounds it, as our General, 
F. 6. Well: but are theſe Things to be ba to 
the World + 
For what Purpoſe ? i it not ſufficient t to Put con- 

vinced one's ſelf? When Children come to us, 
clapping their Hands, and ſaying; To-morrow 
is the good Feaſt of Saturn: do we tell them, that 
God doth not conſiſt in ſuch Things? By no means: 

but we clap our Hands along with them. Thus, 
when you are unable to convince any one, conſider 
him as a Child, and clap your Hands with him: or, 

if you will not do that, at leaſt hold your Tongue. 
Theſe Things we ought to remember; and, 
when we are called to any Difficulty, know, 


1 an Opportunity is come, * ſhewing whe- 
1377 2 Tr 


(e) The Meaning of Epigetus in this Paſſage is not clear. 
Tf he is ſpeaking of a voluntary Death, which hogs of his Ex- 
preſſions plainly imply, the Inſtance of Socrates ſeems impro- 

erly choſen : for he did not kill himſelf; but was ſentenced 
by the Laws of his Country: to which, indeed, he paid ſo 
great a Reverence, as to refaſe all the Aſſiſtance which was Of- 


fered by his Friends, in order to his Eſcape. 
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whether we have been well taught. For he who 


goes from a philoſophical Lecture to a difficult Point 


of Practice, is like a young Man who has been ſtu- 


dying to ſolve Syllogiſms. If you propoſe an eaſy 
one, he ſays; Give me rather a fine intricate one, 


that I may try my Strength. Even athletic Cham- 
pions are diſpleaſed with a ſlight Antagoniſt, He 


cannot lift me, ſays one. This is a Youth of Spi- 
rit. No: but, I warrant you, when the Occaſion 


calls upon him, he muſt fall a crying, and fay ; 


<< wanted to learn a little longer firſt. Learn 


what? If you did not learn theſe Things to ſhew 
them in Practice, why did you learn them at all? 
I am perſuaded there muſt be ſome one among you 


who fit here, that feels ſecret Pangs of Impatience, . 


and ſays; When will ſuch a Difficulty come to 
„ my Share, as hath now fallen to his? Muſt I fit 


e waſting my Life in a Corner, when I might be 


e crowned at Olympia £ When will any one bring the 
© News of ſuch a Combat, for ne Such ſhould 


be the Diſpoſition of you all. Even among the 


Gladiators of Cz/ar, there are ſome who bear it ve- 
ry ill, that they are not brought upon the Stage, 


and match'd ; and who offer Vows to God, and ad- 
dreſs the Officers, begging to fight. And will none 


among you, appear tuch ? I would willingly take a 
Voyage, on purpoſe to ſee how a Champion of mine 
acts; how he treats his Subje&t.—< I do not chuſe 
“ ſuch a Subject,“ ſay you.—lIs it in your Power, 
then, to take what Subject you chuſe? Such a Bo- 
dy is given you; ſuch Parents, ſuch Brothers, ſuch 
a Country, and ſuch a Rank in it; and, then, you 
come to me, and ſay, Change my Subject.” Be- 
ſides, have not you Abilities to manage that which 
is given you? It is your Buſineſs, [we ſhould ſay] 
to propoſe ; mine, to treat the Subject well.“ No. 
But do not propoſe ſuch an Argument to me; 
* but /uch a one: do not offer ſuch an Objection 
* to me; but /c a one. There will be CN 

up- 
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I ſuppoſe, when Tragedians will fancy themſelves, 


to be mere Maſks, and Buſkins, and long Train. 
Theſe Things are your Materials, Man, and your 


Subject. Speak ſomething ; that we may know, 


whether you are a Tragedian, or a Buffoon : for 


both have all the reſt, in common. If any one, 
therefore, ſhould take away his Buſkins, and his 
Mafk, and bring him upon the Stage, in his () 


common Dreſs, is the Tragedian loſt, or doth he 
remain ? If he hath a voice, he remains. Here, 


« this Inftant, take upon you the Command. ] 


take it; and, taking it, I ſhew how a Perſon, who 
* Lay 


hath been properly inſtructed, behaves. 
* aſide your Robe; put on Rags, and come 


<« the Stage in that Character. What then? Is it 


not in my Power to bring a good Voice [and Man- 


ner] along with me ?——*< In what Character do 
vou now appear? As a (z) Witneſs cited by 


God.“ Come you, then, and bear witneſs for 
« me; for you are a Witneſs worthy of being pro- 


4 qFuced by me.. Is any thing, external to the 


« Choice, either Good or Evil? Do I hurt any 
% one ? Have I placed the Good of each individual 
in any one, but in himſelf ? What Evidence do 
« you give for God?“ am in a miſerable Condition, 
O Lord (b); I am undone: no Mortal cares for 


me - 10 Mortal gives me any thing ©: all blame me; 
| | all 


VJ Pen. Lord SyHarTESBURY, : 

This imaginary Witneſs, firſt extolled, then failing in 
bis [eftimony,: brings to one's Mind with unſpeakable Advan- 
tage, that true and faithful Witneſs, who hath ſo fully atteſted 
the far more important Doctrines of Pardon, Grace, and ever- 
lafting Life: and taught Men, on this Foundation, not . be 
afraid of them that kill the Body; and, after that, have no more 
that they can do. | N | 

It hath been obſerved, that this manner of Expreſſion is 
not to be met with in the Heathen Authors before Chriſtianity : 
and, therefore, it is one Inſtance of Scripture Language coming 
early into common Uſe. | | 
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| all ſpeak ill of me.— Is this the Evidence you are to 

give? And will you bring Diſgrace upon his Cita- 
tion, who hath conferred ſuch an Honour upon you, 
and thought you worthy of being produced as a 
Witneſs in ſuch a Cauſe? | 
F. 7. But he who hath the Power, hath given 
Sentence. 1 judge you to be impious and profane. 
— What hath befallen you? I have been judged 
to be impious and profane—Any thing elſe? No- 
thing. Suppoſe he had paſs'd his Judgment upon 
an hypothetical Propoſition, and pronounced it to 
be a falſe Concluſion, that, if it be Day, it is light; 
what would have befallen the Propoſition ? In this 
Cafe, who is judged; who condemned; the Propo- 
fition, or he who is deceived, concerning it? Doth 
he, who hath the Power of pronouncing any thing, 
concerning. you, know, what Pious, or Impious, 
mean ? Hath he made it his Study, or learned it ? 
Where? From whom? A Muſician would not re- 


gard him, if he pronounced Baſs to be Treble: nor 


2 Mathematician, if he paſs'd Sentence, that Lines 
drawrt from the Center to the Circle, are not equal. 
And ſhall He, who 1s truly learned, regard an un- 


learned Man, when he pronounces upon Pious and 


Impious, Juſt and Unyuſt ? | 
FS. 8. Oh the Injuries to which the Learned are 
expoſed! Is it here that you have learn'd this? 
Why do not you leave ſuch pitiful Reaſonings to 


idle pitiful Fellows (i); and let them fit in a Cor- 


ner, and receive ſome little ſorry Pay; or grumble, 
that nobody gives them any thing ? But do you ap- 


pear, and make uſe of what you have learn'd. It is 


nt Reaſonings that are wanted now. On the con- 


trary, Books are ſtuffed full of Stoical Reaſonings. 


What is wanted, then? 

One to apply them; whoſe Actions may bear 
Teſtimony to his Doctrines. Aſſume me this Cha- 
| : | racter, 


i) The mercenary Profeſſors of Philoſophy, at that time. 
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racer, that we may no longer make uſe of the Ex- 
amples of the Ancients, in the Schools ; but may 
have ſome Example of our own. 

S. 9. To whom, then, doth the Contemplation 
of theſe [ſpeculative Reaſonings] belong? 

To him, that hath Leiſure. For Maa i is an Ani 
mal fond of Contemplation. But it is ſhameful to 
take a View of theſe Things, as run-away Slaves do 
of a Play We are to fit quietly, and liſten, ſome- 
times to the Actor, and ſometimes to the Muſician: 
and not do like thoſe, who come in and praiſe the 
Actor, and at the ſame time look round them every 
Way: then, if any one happens to name their Ma- 
ſter, arè frighted out of their Wits, and run off. 
It is ſhameful for a Philoſopher, thus to contemplate 
the Works of Nature. Now, what, in this Caſe, 
is the Maſter? Man is not the Maſter of Man; 
but Death, and Life, and Pleaſure, and Pain: for 
without theſe, bring Cæſar to me, and you will fee 
| how. intrepid I ſhall be. But, if he comes thunder- 
ing and lightening with-he/e ; and zbe/e are the Ob- 
Jects of my Terror; what do I elſe, but, like the 
run-away Slave, acknowledge my Maſter ? While! 
have Way. Reſpite from theſe, as the Fugitive comes 
into the Theatre, fo I bathe, drink, ſing; but all, 
with Terror and Anxiety. But, if I free myſelf | 
from my Maſters, that is, WE ſuch Things as ren- 
der a Maſter terrible, what Trouble, 'what Maſter 
have I remaining? + 
F. 10. What, then, are we to publiſh theſe 
Things to all Men? | 

No. But humour the Vulgar, and ſay; This | 
poor Man adviſes me to what he thinks 3 for 
himſelf. I excuſe him : for Socrates, too, excuſed 
the Jailer, who wept when he was to drink the 
Poiſon: and ſaid, How heartily he ſheds Tears 
„ Was i it to him that Socrates ſaid, © For 
ce this Reaſon we ſent the Women out of the Way, oy 
No : but to his Friends ; to ſuch, as were capable of 

| hearing 
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hearing it: while he humoured the ether, as A 
Child. 1 


CHAPTER NX. 


What we _— to have ready, in di 1 Gr reum- 


ances, | 


W HEN you are going to any of the Great re- 
member, that there is Another, who ſees 
from Above, what paſſes ; and whom you ought 
to pleaſe, rather than Man. He, therefore, aſks 
ou : 
: In the Schools, what did you uſe to call Exile, 
and Priſon, and Chains, and Death, and Defama- 
tion ? 

I? Indifferent Things. 

What, then, do you call Un now ? Are they 
at all changed ? 

No. 

Are you changed, then? 

o. 

Tell me, then, what Things are indifferent. 
Things independent on Choice. 

Tell me the Conſequence too. 7; 

Things independent on Choice, are nothing to 
me. 

Tell me, likewiſe, what appeared to us, to be 
the Good of Man. 

A right Choice, and a [right] Uſe of the Ap- 
pearances of Things. 

What his End? 

To follow Thee. 

Do you the ſame Things now, too? 

Yes. I do the fame Things, even now. 

Well, go in, then, boldly, and mindful of theſe 
Things; and he [to whom you are going] will ſee, 
what a Youth, who hath ſtudied what he ought, is 


among Men, who have not. I proteſt, I imagine 
8 you 
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vou will have ſuch Thoughts as theſe : * Why do 
Ve provide ſo many and great Qualifications, for 
* nothing? Is the Power, the Antechamber, the 
% Attendants, the Guards, no more than this? Ts 
© 1t for theſe, that I have liſten d to ſo many Diſ 
©, ſertations? Theſe are nothing: and I had qua- 
* lified myſelf as for ſome great Encounter.” 
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That Courage is not inconſiſtent with 1 8 


Zee 


oy $ a Paradox to 1 : let us, 

Ken however, examine, as well as 

55585 76 Y we can, whether this be true; 

That it is poſſible in all Things, 

to act at once with Caution and Courage. For 
Caution ſeems, in ſome meaſure, contrary to Cou- 
rage : and Contraries are by no means conſiſtent. 


— The 
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The Appearance of a Paradox to many, in the pre- 


ſent Cale, ſeems to me to ariſe from ſomething like 


this: If, indeed, we aſſert, that Courage and Cau- 
tion are to be uſed; in the ſame Inſtances, we 
ſhould juſtly be accuſed of uniting Contradictions : 
but, in the Way that we affirm it, where is the 
Abſurdity ? For, if what hath been ſo often ſaid, 
and fo often demonſtrated, be certain, that the 
Eſſence of Good and Evil conſiſts in the Uſe of the 
Appearances ; and that Things independent on 
Choice, are not of the Nature either of Good or 


Evil; what Paradox do the Philoſophers aſſert, if 


they fay : Where Things are not dependent on 
Choice, be courageous ; where they are, be 
e cautious ?” For in theſe only, if Evil conſiſts in 


a bad Choice, is Caution to be uſed. And if 


Things independent on Choice, and not in our 
Power, are nothing to us, in theſe we are to make 
uſe of Courage. Thus we ſhall be at once cautious 
and courageous : and, indeed, courageous on the 
Account of this very Caution ; for by uſing Caution 
with regard to things really evil, we ſhall gain Cou- 
rage, with regard to what are not ſo. . 

§. 2. But we are in the ſame Condition as ſhunt- 
ed] Deer: when theſe, in a Fright, fly from the 
Feathers (a), where do they turn, and to what do 
they retire for Safety ? To the Toils And thus 


they are undone, by inverting the Objects of Fear 


and Confidence. Thus we, too, In what Inſtan- 
ces do we make uſe of Fear? In Things indepen- 
dent on Choice. In what, on the other hand, do 


we behave with Courage, as if there were nothing 


to be dreaded ? In Things dependent on Choice. 
To be deceived then, or to act raſhly or impudent- 


ly, or to indulge an ignominious Deſire, is of no 


Rp Importance 
(a) This was a Kind of Scare-crow, formed of different co- 
loured Feathers, by which the Animal was terrified, and fo 
driven into the Net : which was the ancient Manner of Hunt- 


ing. 
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Importance to us, if we do but take a good Aim, 
in Things independent on Choice. But where 
Death, or Exile, or Pain, or Ignominy, are con- 
cerned, there is the Retreat, there, the Flutter and 
Fright. Hence, as it muſt be with thoſe who err 


in Matters of the greateſt Importance, what is na- 


turally Courage, we render bold, deſperate, raſn, 


and impudent: and what is naturally Caution, 


timid and baſe, and full of Fears and Perturbations. 


For if a Perſon was to transfer Caution to Choice, 


and the Actions of Choice, by a Willingneſs to be 
cautious, he will, at the ſame time, have it in his 
Power to avoid [what he guards againſt :] but if he 
transfers it to Things not in our Power, or Choice, 
by fixing his Averſion on what is not in our own 
Power, but dependent on others, he will neceſſarily 
fear; he will be hurried ; will be diſturbed. For 


it is not Death, or Pain, that is to be feared ; but 


the Fear of Pain, or Death, Hence we commend 


him who ſays ; 


Death is ub Ill, but ſhamefully o die. 
Courage, then, ought to be oppoſed to Death, 


and Caution to the Fear of Death: whereas we, on 
the contrary, oppoſe to Death, Flight; and to our 
Principle concerning it, Careleſſneſs, and Deſpe- 
rateneſs, and Indifference. 

I. 3. Socrates uſed, very properly, to call theſe 
Things Vizards : for, as Maſks appear ſhocking 
and formidable to Children, from their Inexperi- 
ence; we are affected in like manner, with regard 
to Things, for no other Reaſon, than as Children 
are, With regard to Vizards. For what is a Child ? 


Ignorance. What is a Child ? Want of Learning : 
for, ſo far as the Knowledge of Children extends, 


they are not inferior to us. What is Death? A 
Vizard. Turn it, and be convinced. See, it doth. 
not bite. This little body and Spirit muſt be ſepa- 

H rated 


after: why, then, are you diſpleaſed if it be now? 
For if not now, it will be hereafter. Why ? To 
complete the Revolution of the World : for that 
hath need of ſome Things preſent, others to come, 
and others already completed. What is Pain? 
A Vizard. Turn it, and be convinced. 
This paultry Fleſh is ſometimes affected by harſh, 
ſometimes by ſmooth Impreſſions. If ſuffering be 
not worth your while, the Door is open ; if it be, 


bear it: for it was fit the Door ſhould be open, 
_ againſt all Accidents. And thus we have no Trou- 


ble. 


moſt becoming the Truly Educated (5), Tranquil- 


lity, Security, Freedom. For in this Caſe, we are 


not to give Credit to the Many, who ſay, that none 
ought to be educated but the Free ; but rather to 
the Philoſophers, who ſay, that the Well-educated 
alone are free. ; 8 T7. 
How ſo? | N 
Thus : Is Freedom any thing elſe, than the Pow- 
er of Living as we like? 
Nothing elſe. EY 
Well : tell me then, do you like to live in Er- 
ror ? | 


(6) Tlaitua, in Greek, means nearly the ſame Thing, as what 
we now call /iberal Education. It was that Sort of Education 


peculiar to Gentlemen ; that is, ſuch as were free ; and of 


which the Slaves; or lower Sort of People, were forbid to par- 
take, according to the Syſtems of ſome Legiſlators. Such (5 


well as I can remember) was the Caſe among the Lacedemonians, 


and amongſt the ancient Perſans, till the Time of Gruss. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the Words Educated, Free, King, 


and many others, were taken by the Stoics from common _—_ 


and by them applied ſolely to the Character of their wile, 


perfect Man, 


The Tranſlator is obliged for this Note, as well as for many 
other valuable Hints, to Mr. Haxz1s ; ſo well known for ma- 
ny Works of Literature and Genius, | 
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rated (as they formerly were) either now, or here- 


F. 4. What, then, is the Fruit of theſe Princi- - 
ples ? What it ought to be; the moſt noble, and the 


We 
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We do not. No one, ſure, that lives in Error, 
(c) is free. 5 „ 
Do you like to live in Fear? Do you like to live 
in Sorrow ? Do you like to live in Perturbation? 
By no means. | | 1 
No one, therefore, in a State of Fear, or Sorrow, 
or Perturbation, is free: but whoever is eee 
from Sorrow, Fear, and Perturbation, by the ſame 
means is delivered likewife from Slavery. How 
ſhall we believe you, then, good Legiſlators, when 
you ſay; ©* We allow none to be educated, but 
the Free?” For the Philoſophers ſay; © We 
allow none to be free, but the Liberally-edu- 
“ cated: that is, God doth not allow it. 
What, then, when any Perſon hath turned his 
Slave (d) about before the Conſul, hath he done 
nothing ? | | 3 
Yes, he hath. | 
What ? SL | a | 
He hath turned his Slave about, before the Con- 
ſul. © Tn, | 1 | 
Nothing more?? or 
Yes. He pays a (d) Fine for him. 
Well then: is not the Man, who hath gone 
through this Ceremony, rendered free? 


Perturbation. Pray, have you, who are able to 
give this Freedom to others, no Maſter of your 
own ? Are not you a Slave to Money? To a Girl? 

wy 'H 2 „ 


(c) And ye all know the Truth, and the Truth ſball make you, 
free. John viii. 32. This is one, among many other Paſſages to 
"= ſame Purpoſe, in that perfect Law of Liberty, the New Te- 

ament, „** . 2 | 
64) When a Slave was to be preſented with his Freedom, be 
was brought before the Conſul; and his Maſter, taking him by 
the Hand, pronounced a certain Form of Words, and then 
turned the Slave about, who was thus rendered free. The Fine 
which the Maſter was to pay on this Occaſion, was applied to 
the public Uſe. Ur rox. 


No more than ſhe is rendered] exempt from 
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To a Boy? To a Tyrant? To ſome Friend of a 
Tyrant? Elſe, why do you tremble when any of 


theſe is in queſtion ? Therefore, I ſo often repeat to 


| you, Let this be your Study; have this always at 
and; in what it is neceſſary to be courageous, and 
in what cautious : courageous, in what doth not 
depend on Choice; cautious, in what doth. 
F. 5. (e) But have not I read my Papers to you? 
Do not you know what I am doing ? 
8 3 
In my Eſſayͤs. | 
Show me in what State you are, as to Deſire 
and Averſion. Whether you do not fail of what 
you wiſh, and incur what you would avaid : but, 
as to theſe common-place Eſſays, if you are wiſe, 
you will take them, and obliterate them. — 
Why, did not Socrates write? | 


Tes: who (J) fo much? But how? As he had 


not always one at hand, to argue againſt his Princi- 
ples, or be argued againſt in his Turn, he argued 
with, and examined, himſelf ; and always treated, 
at leaſt, ſome one natural Notion, in a manner fit- 


ted for the Uſe of Life. Theſe are the Things 
which a Philoſopher writes: but for ſuch (g) com- 


mon- 


.) This ſeems to be ſpoken by one of the Scholars. 


No other ancient Author mentions Socrates, as having 


written any Thing, except a Hymn to Apollo, and a Tranſlation 
of ſome Fables of Æſop into Verſe. Many Authors of Credit 
aſſirm, that he wrote nothing. Therefore VWolfius doubts, whe- 
ther ſome other Name ſhould not be put here, inſtead of Socrates. 


| Vet the Deſcription moſt properly belongs to him. And, per- 


haps, Epictetus doth not mean to intimate here, that Socrates had 
publiſhed any thing : but that he wrote, when he had no Op- 
rtunity of diſcourſing, for his own Improvement. But ſtill, 


iving conſtantly at Athens, the Seat of philoſophical Diſputation, 


he cannot be ſuppoſed, often to have had that Reaſon for Writ- 


* 


ing. B . | 
| 1 The Original here ſeems corrupt, or inaccurate. I hope 


ranſlation is not far from the true Senſe. 
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mon- place Eſſays as thoſe I am ſpeaking of, he 
leaves to the Inſenſible, or to the happy Creatures 
whom Idleneſs (h) furniſhes with Leiſure; or to ſuch 
as are too weak to regard Conſequences. And will 
ou, when you are gone from hence (i), which the 

ime now calls for, be fond of ſhowing, and read- 
ing, and be ridiculouſly conceited, of theſe Things? 

Pray ſee, how I compoſe Dialogues. 
Talk not of that, Man; but rather be able to 
ſay; See, how I avoid being diſappointed of my 
Deſire ; ſee, how I ſecure myſelf againſt incurring 
my Averſion. Set Death before me; ſet Pain, 
ſet a Priſon, ſet Ignominy, ſet Condemnation be- 
fore me; and you will know me, This is the 
[proper] Oſtentation of a young Man come out 
from the Schools, Leave the reſt to others. Let 
no one ever hear you utter a Word about them: 
nor ſuffer it, if any one commends you for them: 
but think that you are nobody, and that you 
know nothing. Appear to know only this, how 
you may never be diſappointed of your Deſire ; 
never incur your Averſion. Let others. ſtudy 
Cauſes, 'Problems, and Syllogiſms. Do you ſtudy 
Death, Chains, Torture, Exile (&): and all theſe, 
; H 3 | with 


(hb) The Greet is Atapatia, Tranquillity: but it ſeems to be 
falſe Reading for Angatia.  Arapatia is the very Thing which 
Epictetus had been recommending through the wholeChapter,and 
which makes the Subje of the next ; and, therefore, cannot be 
well ſuppoſed to be the true Reading in a Place, where it is men- 
tioned with Contempt. 5 | 

(i) For r, perhaps, the Reading ſhould be ach; 
and it is fo tranſlated. The Perſon to whom Epifetus ſpeaks, 

was a young Man juſt leaving the philoſophical School. | 

(4) Some Engliſh Readers, too happy to comprehend how 
Chains, Torture, Exile, and ſudden Executions, can be ranked 
among the common Accidents of Life, may be ſurprized to find 
Epictetus ſo frequently endeavouring to prepare his Hearers for 
them. But it muſt be recolleQed, that he addreſſed himſelf to 
Perſons, who lived under the Roman Emperors ; from whoſe 
Tyranny, the very beſt of Mey were perpetually liable to fuch 
Kind of Dangers, 5 | 
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with Courage, and Reliance upon Him who hath 
called you to them, and judged you worthy a Poſt, 
in which you may ſhow, what the rational govern- 
ing Faculty can do, when ſet in Array, againſt 
Powers independent on. the Choice. And thus, this 
Paradox becomes neither impoſſible, nor a Paradox, 
that we muſt be at once cautious and courageous : 
courageous, in what doth not depend upon Choice ; 
and cautious, in what do tn. x 


HAP TIER I... 
Of Tranguillity. 


#57 ONSIDER, you who are going to take your 
&  Tryal, what you wiſh to preſerve, and in 
what to ſucceed. For if you wiſh to preſerve a 
8 Choice conformable to Nature, you are intirely 
ſafe: every thing goes well; you have no Trou- 
| ble on your Hands. While you wiſh to preſerve 
what is in your own Power, and which is naturally 
9 free, and are contented with that, whom have you 
' | longer to care for? For who is the Maſter of Things 
like theſe ? Who can take them away? If you wiſh 

to be a Man of Honour and Fidelity, who ſhall 
prevent you ? If you wiſh not to be reſtrained, or 


bay —— — — — 
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1 compelled, who ſhall compel you to Deſires, con- * 
trary to your Principles; to Averſions, contrary to T 
your Opinion ? The Judge, perhaps, will paſs a V 
Sentence againſt you, which he thinks formidable: pr 
but how can he likewiſe make you receive it with he 
Averſion ? Since, then, Deſire and Averſion are in _ 
our own Power, what have you elſe to care for? 5 
t this be your Introduction; this your Narration; 
this your Proof; this your Victory; this your Con- 
cluſion; and this your Applauſe. Thus Socrates, | 
to one who put him in mind to prepare himſelf for tio 
his Tryal; Do not you think, ſays he, that ! - 


have 
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e have been preparing myſelf for this very Thing 
„ my whole Life?“ — By what kind of Prepara- 
tion ?—*® I have preſerved what was in my own 
4 Power.” — What do you mean ?—* I have done 
nothing unjuſt, either in public, or in private 
* | | | 
$.. 2. But if you wiſh to preſerve Externals too; 
your paultry Body, your Eſtate, or Dignity; I ad- 
viſe you immediately to prepare yourſelf by eve- 

poſſible Preparation; and beſides, conſider the 
- Diſpoſition of your Judge, and of your Adverſary. 
If it be neceſſary to fall down at his Feet; fall 
down at his Feet : if to weep, weep : if to groan 
groan. For when you have ſubjected what is in 
your own Power to Externals, ſubmit to Slavery 
at once, and do not ſtruggle ; and at one time, 
be willing to be a Slave, and at another, not 
willing : but ſimply, and with your whole Inten- 
tion, be one or the other; free, or a Slave; well- 
educated, or not; a Game Cock, or a Craven: 
either bear to be beat till you die, or give out 
at once; and do not be ſoundly beat firſt, and 
then give out at laſt. If both theſe be ſhameful, 
make the Diſtinction immediately. 
FS. 3. Where is the Nature of Good and Evil? 
Where Truth likewiſe is. Where Truth and 
where Nature are (a), there is Caution : where 
Truth and where Nature are not, there 1s Courage. 
Why, do you think, that if Socrates had wiſhed to 
Preſerve Externals, that he would have ſaid, when 
he appeared at his Trial, © Anytus and Melitus 
may indeed kill; but hurt me they cannot? Was 
he fo fooliſh, as not to ſee that this Way doth not 
H 4 | lead 


(a) This Paſſage is perplexed in the Greek, and the Tranſla- 
tion conjectural. The Meaning ſeems to be, that where our 
moral Condu& is concerned, Caution is neceſſary ; and Cou- 
rage is neceſſary in Things not dependent on our own Choice ; 
and with which, according to the Stoic Principle, Truth and 
Nature have nothing to do. | 
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lead to that End, but the contrary? What, then, 
is the Reaſon, that he not only diſregards, but pro- 
vokes his Judges? Thus my Friend Heraclitus, in 
a trifling Suit, about a little Eſtate at Rhodes, after 


having proved to the Judges that his Cauſe was f 
good, when he came to the Concluſion of his 
Speech ; * will not intreat you, ſays he; nor care 
ce what Jud ment you give : for it is rather yoy | 
& who are to be judged, than 1.” And thus he loſt 0 
| his Suit. What need was there of this ? Be content 
not to intreat : do not tei them too, that you will 8 
not intreat; unleſs it be a proper Time to provoke | 
the Judges deſignedly ; as in the Caſe of Socrates, h 
But if you too are preparing far ſuch a ſpeech, what 8 
do you wait for? Why do you ſubmit to be tried ? Ir 
For if you wiſh to be hanged, have Patience and 1 
the Gibbet will come. But if you chuſe rather to « 
ſubmit, and make your Defence as, well as you can, 6 
all the reſt is to be ordered accordingly ; with a due a 
Regard, however, to the Preſervation of your own ſo 
Conner. *. * 8 | ſa 
$. 4. For this Reaſon it is ridiculous too to ſay, cc 
« Suggeſt to me what is to be done How ſhould by 
I know what to ſuggeſt to you? [ You ſhould ra- . 6 
ther ſay] inform my underſtanding to accommodate.” m 
itſelf to whatever may be the Event. The former w. 
is juſt as if an illiterate Perſon ſhould ſay, Tell Ju 
% me what to write, when any Name is propoſed Br 
to me; and I direct him to write Dion; and then for 
another comes, and propoſes to him the Name not or 
of Dion, but of Iheon; what will be Conſequence ! ſel. 
What will he write? Whereas, if you had made on 
Writing your Study, you would be ready prepared the 
for whatever Word might occur: if not, how can Li 
I ſuggeſt to you? For, if the Circumſtances of the bat 
Affair ſhould ſuggeſt ſomething elſe, what will you wh 
ſay, or how will you act? Remember, then, the per 
general Rule, and you will need no Suggeſtion : ( 
but if you gape after Externals, you muſt necells = 
| TIN N 


* 
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rily be toſs'd up and down, according to the Incli- 
nation of your Maſter. CFO 

And who is my Maſter ? 


Ie in whoſe Power, is placed whatever you | 
ſtrive to acquire, or would avoid. 
CHAPTER ME; 
Concerning ſi uch as recommend Perſons to the Philoſo- 
i | P Dbers. 

F. 1. D IOGENE S rightly anſwered one, who 
deſired Letters of Recommendation from 
him, At firſt ſight he will know you to be a 


« Man; and whether you are a good or a bad Man, 
« if he hath any ſkill in diſtinguiſhing, . he wall 


% know likewiſe : and, if he hath not, he will ne- 


„ver know it, though I ſhould write a thouſand 
times (a).“ Juſt as if you were a Piece of Coin, 


and ſhould deſire to be recommended to any Per- 


ſon as good, in order to be tried: if it be to an Af 


fayer, he will know your Value ; for you will re- 
commend yourſelf. 


$. 2. We ought, therefore, in Life alſo. to have 


. ſomething analogous to this Skill in Gold; that one 
may be able to fay, like the Aſſayer, Bring me 


whatever Piece you will, and | will find out its Va- 
Jue : or, as I would fay with regard to Syllogiſms, 
Bring me whomever you will, and I will diſtinguiſh 
for you, whether he knows how to ſolve Syllogiſms, 
or not. Why? Becauſe I can ſolve Syllogiſms my- 
ſelf, and have that Faculty, which is neceſſary for 
one who knows how to find out Perſons ſkilled in 
the Solution of Syllogiſms. But how do I act in 
Life ? I at ſometimes call a Thing good ; at others, 
bad. What is the Cauſe of this ? The contrary to 
what happens in Syllogiſms; Ignorance, and Inex- 


perience. CHAP- 


(a) This is one of the many extravagant Refinements of the 
Philoſophers ; and might lead Perſons into very dangerous Mi- 
flakes, if it was laid down ag a Maxim, in ordinary Lite. 
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CHAPTER VV. 
Concerning a Perſon, who had been guilty of Adultery. 
§. 1. A 8 he was ſaying, that Man is made for Fi. 
delity ; and that whoever ſubverts this, 
| ſubverts the peculiar Property of Man; one of thoſe 
who paſs for Men of Literature happened to ome 
in, who had been found guilty of Adultery, in that 
City. But, continues Epictetus, if, laying aſide that 
Fidelity for which we were born, we form Deſigns 
againſt the Wife of our Neighbour, what do we do? 
What elſe but deſtroy and ruin—What ? Fidelity, 
Honour, and Sanctity of Manners.— Only theſe ? 
And do not we ruin Neighbourhood ? Friendſhip ? 
Our Country ? In what Rank do we place ourſelves? 
How am I to conſider you, Sir? As a Neighbour? 
A Friend? What Sort of one? As a Citizen? How 
ſhall I truſt you? Indeed, if you were ſome ſorry 
Veſſel, ſo noiſome that no Uſe could be made of 
you ; you might be thrown on a Dunghill, and no 
Mortal would take the Trouble to pick you up: 
but if, being a Man, you cannot fill any one Place 
in human Society, what ſhall we do with you? For, 
fuppoſe you cannot hold the Place of a Friend, can 
| you hold even that of a Slave? And who will truſt 
you? Why, then, ſhould not you alſo be contented 
do be thrown upon ſome Dunghill, as a uſeleſs Veſ- 
ſel, and indeed as mere Dung? Will you ſay, after 
this, Hath no one any Regard for me, a Man of 
Letters? Why, you are wicked, and fit for no Uk. 
Juſt as if Waſps ſhould take it ill that no one hath 
any Regard for them; but all ſhun, and whoever * 
can, beats them down. You have ſuch a Sting, 
that whoever you ſtrike with it, is thrown into 
Troubles and Pangs. What would you have us do 
with you? Tire is no-where to place you. 


d. 2. 
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. 2. What, then, are not Women, by Nature, 
common? 1 Lig 
l admit it: and ſo is a Pig at Table common to 


thoſe who are invited. But, after it is diſtributed, 


go, if you think proper, and ſnatch away the Share 
of him who ſits next you; or lily ſteal it, or ſtretch 
out your Hand, and tafte ; and, if you cannot tear 
away any of the Meat, dip your Fingers and lick 
them. A fine Companion! A Socratic Gueſt in- 
deed ! Again: Is not the Theatre common to all 
Citizens? Therefore come, when all are ſeated, if 
you think proper, and turn any one of them out of 
his Place. Thus Women are common by Nature : 
but when the Legiſlator, like the Maſter of an En- 
tertainment, diſtributes them, will not you, like the 
reſt of the Company, be contented with deſiring a 
Share for yourſelf ; but muſt you pilfer, and taſte 
what belongs to another ? | 

But I am a Man of Letters, and underſtand 


Arebedemus (a). 


With all your Underſtanding of Archedemus, then, 
be an Adulterer, and a Rogue: And, inſtead of a 
Man, a Wolf, or an Ape. For where is the Dif- 
ference ? Ent; 


CHAPTER v. 
 Hiw Magnanimity may be confiftent with Care. 


$. 1. HE Materials of Action are indifferent: 
but the Ce of them is not indifferent. 
How, then, ſhall one preſerve Intrepidity and 
Tranquility ; and at the ſame time be careful, and 
neither raſh, nor indolent. | 
By imitating thoſe who play at Tables. The 
Dice are indifferent; the Pieces are indifferent. 
How do I know what will fall out ? But it is my 


Buſineſs, to manage carefully and dextrouſly what- 


| ever 
(2) A Stoic Philoſopher, of Tarſus, in Cilicia, UretTon, 
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erer doth fall out. Thus in Life too, this is tb 


chief Buſineſs : diſtinguiſh, and ſeparate Things; 
and ſay, © Externals are not in my Power; Choice 


« 1s. Where ſhall I eek Good and Evil ? Wirkin ; | 
But in what belongs o 


« in what is my own.“ 
others, call nothing Good, or Evil, or N or 
Hurt, or any thing of that Sort. 


$ 2. What then, are we to treat theſe, in a care- 


leſs Way? 
By no means: for this, on the cehes hand, is an 


evil Exerciſe of the Faculty of Choice; and on that 


(b) account, againſt Nature. But we are to act 
with Care, becauſe the Uſe of the Materials [of Ac- 


tion] is not indifferent; and at the ſame time with 


Intrepidity and Tranquillity, becauſe the Materials 
themſelves are indifferent. For where a Thing is 
not indifferent, there no one can reſtrain or com- 
pell me. Where I am capable of being reſtrained; 
or compelled, the Acquiſition doth not depend up- 
on me; nor is either good or evil. The Uſe of it, 
indeed, is either good or evil; but that doth depend 
upon me. It is difficult, I own, to blend and unite 
in one Character] the Careful neſs of one who is af. 


fected by the Materials of Action, and the Intrepidity 
of one who diſtegards them; · but it is not impoſlible 7 

if it be, it is impoſſible to be happy. How do we act 

in a Voyage? What is in my Power? To chuſe the 


Pilot, the Sailors, the Day, the Time of Day. Af- 
terwards comes a Storm. What have to care for ? 
My Part is performed. The Subject belongs to anoe 
ther, to the Pilat, But the Ship is ſinking: What 
then have I to do? That which alone I can do; 1 
am drowned, without Fear, without Clamour, or 


| accuſing God; but as one who knows, that what is 


born, muſt likewiſe die. For I am not Eternity, but 

a Man; a Part of the Whole, as an Hour is of the 

Day. I muſt come like an Hour, and like an 

Hour muſt paſs away. What ſignifies it _— 
| J 
(3) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upten's Conjecure. 


nius; 3 an 
coming t 
however, 
nor his” If 
more ſeri 
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by Drowning, or by a Fever? For, in ſome 
Way or other, paſs I-muſt. | 
S. 3. This you may ſee to be the Practice of 
thoſe, who play ſkilfully at Ball. No one contends 
for the Ball [itſelf], as either a Good or an Evil; 
but-how he may throw, and catch it again. Here 
lies the Addreſs, here the Art, the Nimbleneſs, the 
Sagacity 3 that | may not be able to catch it, even 
if J hold up my Lap for it; another may catch it, 
whenever I throw it. But if we catch or throw it, 
with Fear or Perturbation, what Kind of Play will 
this be? How ſhall we keep ourſelves ſteady; or 
how ſee the Order of the Game? One will ſay, 
Throw: another, Do not throw: a Third, You 
haye thrown once already. This is a mere Quar- 
rel; not a Play. Therefore Socrates well under- 
ſtood playing at Ball. 
What do you mean? 5 

Uſing Pleaſantry at his Trial. © Tell me, ſays 
he, Anytus, how can you ſay, that I do not be- 
„ lieve a God? What do you think Demons 
Hare? (c) Are they not either the Offspring of 
the Gods, or compounded of Gods and Men?“ 
—“ Yes.”——Do you think, then, that one 
can believe there are Mules, and not believe, that 
there are Aſſes?” This was juſt as if he had 
been playing at Ball. And what was the Ball he 


{c) Socrates profeſſed himſelf to have a good Demon; and 
argues here jocularly from thence, that he muſt believe the 
Exiſtence of a Deity : as he who believes there are Mules, muſt 
delieve there are Aſſes ; becauſe that Species enters into the 
Compoſition of the other. But there is a Play upon the Words 
in the Original, which cannot be preſerved in the Tranſlation, 
One cannot, I think, help regretting, that Plato ſhould relate, 
and Fpi&etus approve, a Witticiſm unworthy of the Attic Ge- 
mus; and an Inſtance of Levity, on fo awful a Subject, unbe- 
coming the CharaQter of the wiſe and pious Socrates. Tt may, 
however, be ſome Excuſe, that he thought neither his Accuſer, 
nor his Judges deſerved, or were likely to be influenced by, a 
more ſerious Anſwer, 
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had to play with? Life, Chains, Exile, a Draught 
of Poiſon, Separation from a Wife, and the De- 


ſertion of Orphan Children. Theſe were what he 


had to play with; and yet, nevertheleſs, he did 
| pay, and threw the Ball with Addreſs. Thus we 


ould be careful how we play; but indifferent, as 
to the Ball itſelf.” We are by all means to manage 
external Materials with Art; not taking them for 


ourſelves ; but ſhowing our Art about them, what- 


ever they may happen to be. Thus a Weaver 
doth not make the Wool: but employs his Art 
upon what is given, him. It is another who gives 
you Food, and a vio ag tf and may take them 
away, and your paultry naps too. Do you, how- 
ever, work upon the Materials you have received ; 

and then, if you come off unhurt, others, nodoubt, 
who meet you, will congratulate you on your EC 
cape. But he who hath a clearer Inſight into ſuch 


Things, if he ſees [indeed] you have behaved in a 


becoming Manner, will praiſe and congratulate you: 


but, if you owe your Eſcape to any unbecoming 


Action, the contrary. For where there is a reaſon- 


able Cauſe of Rejoicing, there is likewiſe [a reaſon · 


able Cauſe] of Congratulation. 


$. 4. How, then, are ſome external Things ; 
ſaid to be 2 to Nature ; others contrary 


to it? 
When we are confined as 1 Indivi- 
duals, I will allow it is natural for the Foot, [for 


Inſtance,] to be clean. But if you take it as a Foot, 
and not as an unconnected individual Thang, it will 


be fit that it ſhould walk in the Dirt, and tread 
upon Thorns ; and ſometimes that it ſhould even 
be cut off, for the Good of the Whole: otherwiſe it 


is no longer a Foot. We ſhould reaſon in ſome 


ſuch manner concerning ourſelves. What are mal 
A Man. If then, indeed, you conſider yourlelt, 
as an unconnected Individual, it i8 natural that you 


ſhould 


it, i 


1 
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ſhould live to old Age; be rich, and healthy: but 
if you conſider yourſelf as a Man, and as a Part of 
the Whole, it will be fit, on the Account of that 
Whole, that you ſhould at one time be ſick; at 
another, take a Voyage, and be expoſed to Dan- 
ger: ſometimes be in Want; and poſſibly it may 
happen, die before your Time. Why, then, are 
you difpleaſed ? Do not you know, that elſe, as the 
other is no longer a Foot, ſo you are no longer a 
Man ? For what is a Man ? A Part of a Common- 
wealth; principally of that which conſiſts of Gods 
and Men ; and next, of that to which you imme- 
diately belong, which is a Miniature of the univer- 
fal City. me 5 
$. 5. What then, muſt I, at one Time, be called 
to a Trial; muſt another, at another Time, be 
ſcorched by a Fever; another be expoſed to the Sea, 
another die; and another be condemned? 

Yes: for it is impoſſible, in ſuch a Body, in ſuch 
a World, and among ſuch Companions, but that 
ſome or other of us muſt fall into ſuch Circumſtan- 
ces. (d) Your Buſineſs, when you come into them, is, 
to fay what you ought, to order Things as you can. 
Then fays one, 1 decide that you have acted un- 
I juſtly,” Much Good may it do you; I have done 
ny Part. You are to look to it, whether you have 
done yours : for there is ſome Danger of that too, 
let me tell you. | 


CHAPTER VI. 
nt, Of Tndifference. 
9. 1. A Hypothetical Propoſition is an indifferent 
Thing; but the Judgment concerning 


it, is not indifferent: but is either Knowledge, or 


4 See p. 3. Note c. 
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Opinion, or Miſtake. Thus Life is indifferent; the 
When you are told, there- 


Uſe of it not indifferent. 


fore, that theſe Things are indifferent, do not, 


upon that aceeunt, ever be careleſs; nor, when 

ou are excited to Carefulneſs, be abject, and ſtruck 

5y the Admiration of the Materials of Action. It 
is good to know your own Qualifications and Po- 
ers; that, where you are not qualified, you may be 
quiet, and not angry that others have the Advan- 
tage of you, in ſuch Things. For you too, fin your 


Turn, ] will think it reaſonable, that you ſhould 


have the Advantage in the Art of Syllogiſms : and, 
if others ſhould be angry at it, you will tell them, by 
way of Conſolation, © I have learned it, and you have 
% not.“ Thus too, where-ever Practice is neceſ- 


fary, do not pretend to what can be attained no 


other Way; but leave the Matter to thoſe who are 


pracliſed in it, and do you be contented with a 
compoſed Firmneſs of Mind. Go, for Inſtance, 
and pay your Compliments to ſuch a Perſon.” 
«<< How?” „Not meanly.“ But I have 
e been ſhut out; for I have not learned to get in at 
% the Window: and, finding the Door ſhut, 1 muſt 
<« neceſſarily either go back, or get in at the Win- 
„ dow.” * But ſpeak to him too.“ * I will ſpeak 
< to him.” In what manner? 


Buſineſs, but 58 
longs to another? Always remember what is your 


own, and what is another's; and you will never be 


diſturbed. | 5 

$. 2. Hence Cbryſippus rightly ſays; While Con- 
ſequences are uncertain, I will keep to thoſe Things 
which are beſt adapted to the Attainment of what is 
conformable to Nature : for God himſelf hath form- 
ed me to chuſe this. If I knew, that it was now de- 
ftined for me to be ſick, I would even exert my Pur- 
| ſuits towards it: for even the Foot, if it had Un- 


derſtanding, would exert itſelf to get into the Dirt. 


„Not meanly.” 


But you have not ſucceeded ; for this was not your 
Why do you claim what be- 


* 


For 


Captain: 
dience. 

(6) 
not be p 
Circum 
Culties, 
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Por why are Ears of Corn produced, if it be not to 
ripen? and why do they ripen, if not to be reaped ? 
For they are not ſeparate Individuals. If they were 
capable of Senſe, do you think they would wiſh 
never to be reaped? It would be a Curſe upon 
Ears of Corn, not to be reaped: and we ought to 


know, that it would be a Curſe upon Man, not to 


die; like that of not ripening, and not being reap- 
ed. Since, then, it is neceſſary for us to be reaped, 
and we have, at the ſame time, Underſtanding to 
know it, are we angry at it? This is only becauſe 
we neither know what we are, nor have ſtudied 
what belongs to Man, as Jockies do, what belongs to 
Horſes, Yet Chry/antas when he was about to ſtrike 
an Enemy, on hearing the Trumpet ſound a Retreat, 


drew back his Hand: for he thought it more eligi- 


ble to obey the Command of his General, than his 
own Inclination (a). But not one of us, even when 
Neceſlity calls, is ready and willing to obey it: but 
we ſuffer, whatever Things we do ſuffer, weeping 
and groaning, and calling them our Circumſtan- 
ces () What Circumſtances, Man ? For if you 
call what ſurrounds you, Circumſtances, every thing 
is a Circumflance : but, if you apply this Name to 
Hardſhips, where is the Hardſhip, that whatever is 
born muſt die. The Inſtrument is either a Sword, 
or a Wheel, or the Sea, or a Tile, or a Tyrant. 
And what doth it ſignify to you, by what Way 
you deſcend to Hades? All are equal: but, if you 
would hear the Truth, the ſhorteſt is that by which 
a Tyrant ſends you. No Tyrant was ever fix 

og. 5 Months, 


(a) In a Speech which Cyrus made to his Soldiers, after the 
Battle with the Aſſyrians, he mentions Chryſantas, one of bis 
Captains, with particular Honour, for this Inſtance of his Obe- 
dience. Xx NO EH. L. iv. | is 1 

(6) Tgiraonus, in Greek, hath a double Meaning, which can-- 
not be preſerved in a Tranſlation. It ſignifies both in general, 
circumſtances, and in particular, hard Circumſtances, or Diffi- 

les. 6 f : ; 
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Months, in cutting any Man's Throat : but a Feyer 
is often a Year ſin killing] All theſe Things are 
mere Sound, and the Pomp of empty Names. 

My Life is in Danger from Cæſar. 1 8 

And am not Tin Danger, who dwell at Nicopolis, 

where there are ſo many Earthquakes ? And when 
you yourſelf croſs the Adriatic (c), what is then in 
Danger? Is not your Life? 

Ay: but I am in Danger, with reſpect to Opi- 
nion. 


What, your own ? How ſo? Can any one com- 


pel you to have any Opinion, contrary to your own 
einten! e 
But the Opinions of others too. 


And what Danger is it of yours, if others have 
falſe Opinions? ” | 155 


But I am in Danger of being baniſhed. 
What is it to be baniſhed ? To be ſome- where 
elſe than at Rome. l | 
Ves: but what if I ſhould be ſent to Gyares ? 
If it be worth your while, you will go : if not, 
you have another Place to go to; where he, who 
now ſends you to Gyaros, muſt go likewiſe, whether 
he will or not (4). Why, then, do you come to 
theſe, as to great Trials? They are not equal to 
your Qualifications. So that an ingenuous young Man 
would ſay, It was not worth while for this, to have 
read, and writ, ſo much, and to have fat ſo long, 


liſtening to a good-for-nothing . old Fellow. Only 


remember, that Diviſion, by which your own, and 
not your own, is diſtinguiſhed, and you will _ 
oo 5 5 | claim 


(c) Hidtetus probably means, in the Way Home, from M- 
eopolis to Rome; whence this Perſon had come to hear him. 

(d) How gloomy, how empty the Stoic Conſolation ! How 
differently would the Chriſtian anſwer. Well, and can he 
«« baniſh you from the Preſence of your true Sovereign, your 
« indulgent Father, your beſt Friend? And what, then, 1s 
« Gyaros worſe than Rome? You, behaving well in Adverſity, 


«« are the Object of Almighty Protection and future Reward: 


* he, amidſt his T'yrauny, accountable to an offended } udge· 


Chapter 
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claim what belongs to others. A Tribunal, and a 
Priſon, is, each of them, a Place; one high, the 
other low: but Choice is equal: and if you have a 
mind to keep it equal for both Places, it may be 
kept. We ſhall then become Imitators of Socrates, 
when, even in a Priſon, we are able to write 
Hymns (e) of Praiſe : but, as we now are, conſider | 
whether we could bear, that even another ſhould 
fay to us in a Priſon, © Shall I read you a Hymn of 
« Praiſe ??!——* Why do you trouble me: do you 
« know in What a fad Situation I am?“ In fuch 
4 Circumſtances, am I able to hear Hymns?” —— 
What Circumſtances ?'——*< I am going to 
“ die.“ And are all other Men to be im- 
mortal?“ 5 1 


CHAPTER VII 
Of Dipvination. 


g. 1. L ROM an unſeaſonable Regard to Divi- 
| nation, we omit many Duties (a). For 
what can the Diviner ſee, beſides Death, or Danger, 
or Sickneſs, or, in ſhort, Things of this Kind? 
When it is neceſſary, then, to expoſe one's ſelf to 
Danger for a Friend, or even a Duty to die for 
him, what Occaſion have I for Divination ? Have 
not I a Diviner within, who hath told me the Eſ- 
ſence of Good and Evil; and who explains to me 
the Indications of both? What further Need, 
| then, have I of the Entrails [of Victims], or [the 
Flight] of Birds? Can I bear with the other Divi- 
ner, when he ſays, © This is for your Intereſt ?” 

I 2 bY For 


(e] Secrates writ a Hymn to Apollo, when he was in Priſon ; 
of which Diogenes Laertius recites the firſt Line. See the Be- 
haviour of Paul and Silas on a parallel Occaſion. Ads xvi. 25. 

(a) The Stoics were Advocates for Divination ; though they 
condemned, what they deemed, the Abuſes of it. The 32d 
Chapter of the Enchiridion is on the ſame Subject. has 


among many other noble Perſons, by Domitian. 
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For doth he know what is for my Intereſt ? Doth 


he know what Good is? Hath he learned the In- 
dications of Good and Evil, as he hath thoſe of the 
Victims? If fo, he knows the Indications likewiſe 
of Fair and Baſe, Juſt and Unjuſt. Do you tell me, 
Sir, what is indicated to me? Life or Death; 
Riches or Poverty. But whether theſe N are 


for my Intereſt, or not, I ſhall not inquire of yu, 


„Why?“ Becauſe you do, not give your Opinion 


about Grammar ſor any eſtabliſhed Point of Knoy- 


ledge]; and do you give it here, in Things about 
which we all take different Ways, and diſpute with 
one another? Therefore the Lady, who was going 


to ſend a Month's Proviſion to Gratilla (b), in her 


Baniſhment, made a right Anſwer to one, who 
told her Domitian would ſeize it: I had rather, fays 
ſhe, that he ſhould ſeize it, than I not ſend it. 

$. 2. What, then, is it that leads us fo often to 
Divination ? Cowardice; the Dread of Events 
Hence we flatter the Diviners. Pray, Sir, ſhall 
% inherit my Father's Eſtate? “ Let us ſee: 
“let us ſacrifice upon the Occalion.”'——* Nay, 


Sir, juſt as Fortune pleaſes.” Then, if he lays, 


„ You ſhall inherit it, we give him Thanks, as if 

we received the Inheritance from him. The Conſe- 

quence of this is, that they play upon us. 
F. 3. What, then, is to be done? 

ſion. As a Traveller inquires the Road of the 

Perſon he meets, without any Deſire for that which 

turns to the right Hand, more than to the Left: for 


he wiſhes for neither of theſe; but that only which 


leads him properly. Thus we ſhould come 0 
God, as to a Guide. Juſt as we make uſe of our 
Eyes: not perſuading them to ſhow us one Object! 


rather than another; but receiving ſuch as 22 
- = 270 15 75 5 Pre nt 


) A Lady of high Rank at Rome, baniſhed from Iich 


We ſhould come without previous Defire or Aver- 
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preſent to us. But now we hold the Bird with Fear 
and Trembling: and, in our Invocations to God, 
intreat him; Lord have Mercy upon me: ſuffer 
« me to come off . fate.” You, Wretch! would 
you have any thing then, but what is beſt? And 
what is beſt, but what pleaſes Gd? Why do you, 
as far as in you hes, corrupt your Judge, and ſe- 

| duce your Adviſer ? | 


CHAPTER VII. 
Mberein conſiſts the Eſſence of Good. 


9. 1. OD is beneficial. Good is alſo bene- 

ficial. It ſhould ſeem, then, that where 
the Eſſence of God is, there too is the Eſſence of 
Good. What then is the Eſſence of God ? Fleſh ? 
hy no means. An Eſtate ?——Fame ? 
By no means. intelligence? Knowledge ? Right 
Reaſon ?——Certaily. Here then, without more 
ado, ſeek the Eſſence of Good. For, do you ſeek 
it in a Plant: No.. Or in a Brute ?——No. 
If then you ſeek it only in a rational Sub- 
ject, why do you ſeek it any where but in what is 
diſtinct from Irrationals? Plants have not the Uſe 
of the Appearances of Things; and therefore you 
do not apply the Term Good to them. Good, 
then, requires the Ule of theſe Appearances. And 
nothing elſe? If fo, you may ſay, that Good, 
and Happineſs, and Unhappineſs, belong to mere 
Animals. But this you do not ſay; and you are 
night: for, how much ſever they have the Uſe of 
the Appearances of Things, they have not the Fa- 
culty of underſtanding that Uſe; and with good 
Reaſon : for they are made to be ſubſervient to 
others, and not Principals themſelves. Why was 
an Aſs made? Was it as a Principal? No: but 
becauſe we had need of a Back able to carry Bur- 
thens, We had need too that he ſhould Walle; 
| & 4. th I there fer- 
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Feeding and Exerciſing God, and the Whole of the Paragraph, 
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therefore he had the Uſe of the Appearances of ye 
Things added ; otherwiſe he could not have walk- 8 
ed. But here his Endowments end : for, if an ar 
Underſtanding of that Uſe had been likewiſe ſib 


added, he would not, in Reaſon, have been ſub- 
jet to us, nor have done us theſe Services; but 
would have been like, and equal to ourſelyes, 


Good in that, without which, you will not fay, 
there can be Good in any thing ? 1955 

$. 2. What then? Are not theſe likewiſe the 
Works of the Gods? They are: but not Princi- 
pals, nor Parts/of the Gods. But you are a Prin- 
cipal. You are a diſtinct Portion of the Eſſence of 
God; and contain a certain Part of him in your. 
ſelf (a). Why then are you ignorant of your noble 
Birth ? Why donot you conſider, whence you came? 
why do not you remember, when you are eating, 
who you are who eat; and whom you feed ? When 
you are in the Company. of Women ; when you 
are converſing ; when you are ' exerciſing ; when 
you are diſputing; do not you know, that it is a 
God you feed; a God you exerciſe ? Tou carry a 
God about with you, Wretch, and know nothing 
of it. Do you ſuppoſe I mean ſome Gal without 
you of Gold or Silver? It is within yourſelf you 
carry him; and profane him, without being 
ſenſible of it, by impure Thoughts, and unclean 


Actions. If even the Image of God were preſent, 
15 - ; you 


— 


(a) See Introduction, F. 19. 3 
See 1 Cor. vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 2 Tim. i. 14. 1 Jobn ii. 
24. iv. 12, 13. But though the ſimple Expreſſion of carrying 
God about with us, may ſeem to have ſome nearly parallel to it 
in the New Teſtament, yet thoſe repreſent the Almighty in 3 
more venerable Manner ; as taking the Hearts of Good Men 
for a Temple to dwell in. But the other Expreſſions here of 


and indeadſof the Stoic Syſtem, ſhew the real Senſe of even 1 
more decent Phraſes to be vaſtly different from that of Seip. 
ture. | | | 
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you would not dare to act as you do: and when 
Bod himfelf is within you, and hears and fees all, 
are not you aſhamed to think and act thus; inſen - 
ſible of your own Nature, and hateful to God ? 

$. 3. After all, why are we afraid, when we 
ſend a young Man from the School, into Action, 
that he ſhould behave indecently, eat indecently, 
converſe indecently with Women: that he ſhould 
either debaſe himſelf by a ſhabby Dreſs, or clothe 
himſelf too finely ? Doth not he know the God 
within im? Doth not he know with whom he 
ſets out? Have we Patience to hear him fay, © I 
« wiſh to have you with me.” 

Have you not Gd? Do you ſeek any other, 
while you have bim? Or will He tell you any other 
than theſe things? If you were a Statue of Phidias, 
either Jupiter or Minerva, you would remember 
both yourſelf and the Artiſt ; and, if you had any 
Senſe, you would endeavour to do nothing unworthy 
of him who formed you, or of yourſelf : nor to ap- 
pear in an unbecoming Manner, to Spectators. 
And are you now careleſs how you appear, becauſe 
you are the Workmanſhip of Jupiter? And yet, 
what Compariſom is there, either between the Ar- 
tiſts, or the Things they have formed? What 
Work of any human] Artiſt contains in itſelf,” thoſe 
Faculties which are ſhown, in forming it? Is it 
any thing but Marble, or Braſs, or Gold, or Ivory ? 
And the Minerva of Phidias, when its Hand is once 
extended, and a Victory placed in it, remains in 
that Attitude, for ever. But the Works of God are 
indued with Motion, Breath, the Uſe of the Ap- 
pearances of Things, Judgment. Being, then, 
the Formation of ſuch an Artiſt, will you diſhonour 
him; eſpecially, when he hath not only formed, 
but intruſted, and given the Guardianſhip of you, 
to yourſelf? Will you not only be forgetful of this, 
but, moreover, diſhonour the Truſt ? It God had 
committed ſome Orphan to your Charge, would 

ET 4. you 
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you have been thus careleſs of him? He” hath 
delivered yourſelf to your Care; and ſays, [ 
* had no one fitter to be truſted than you: pre- 
« ſerve this Perſon for Me, ſuch as he is by Na- 
„ ture; modeſt, faithful, ſublime, unterrified, dif. 


4 paſſionate, tranquil :?* And will you not pre-. 


ſerve him? n e ie OE 

S. 4. But it will be faid ; © Whence this ſuperci- 
4 lious Look, and Gravity of Face?“ [in our young 
Philoſopher] —“ I have not yet ſo much Gra- 
< vity, as the Caſe deſerves. I do not yet truſt 
* to what J have learned, and aſſented to. I ill 
4 fear my own Weakneſs. Let me but take Cou- 
«rage a little, and then you ſhall ſee ſuch a Look, 
% and ſuch an Appearance, as I ought to have. 
Then I will ſhow you the Statue, when it is f- 
* niſhed, when it is poliſned. Do you think l wil 
* ſhow you a ſupercilions Countenance? Heaven 
« forbid! For Olympian Fupiter doth not lift up 
* his Brow; but keeps a ſteady Countenance, as 
becomes him who is about to ſa, 

i immutable Decree © 
Mo Force can ſhake : what is, that ge hs 8 
1 OPE, 
Such will I ſhow myſelf to you: faithful, mo- 
«*« deſt, noble, tranquil.“ „What, and immor- 
„tal too, and exempt from Age and Sickneſs?” 
No. But ſickening and dying as becomes a God. 
This is in my Power; this I can do. The other is 
not in my Power, nor can I do it. Shall I ſhow you 

the (5) Nerves of a Philoſopher ? ES, 

What Nerves are thoſe?” , 

A Defire undiſappointed; an Averſion unincui- 
red; Purſuits duly exerted; a careful Reſolution; 
an unerring Aſſent. Theſe you ſhall ſee. Ar 


{b) An Alluſion to the Combatants in the public Exerciſes 
who uſed to ſhow their Shoulders, Muſcles, and Nerves, #5 4 
Froof of their Strength. See B. I. c. 4. f. 4. B. II. c. 18 
B. H. e. 22 Go 98 . . 


fi 
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7 bat when we are unable to fulfil what the Character 
f a Man a we aſſume that of a Philoſopher. 


8. 1. r is no common Attainment, merely to 
fulfil what the Nature of Man promiſes. 

For Ghar is Man ? | 

A rational and mortal Being. 

Well : from what are we diſtinguiſhed by Reaſon ? 

From wild Beaſts. | 

From what elſe ? 

From Sheep, and the like. 

Take care, then, to do — like a wild Beaſt ; 
otherwiſe, you have deſtroyed the Man; you have 
not fulfilled what your Nature promiſes. Take care 
too, to do nothing like Cattle: for thus likewiſe 
the Man is deſtroyed. : 

In what do we act like Cattle ? 

When we act gluttonouſly, lewdly, raſhly, ſor- 
didly, inconſiderately, into what are we ſunk ? 

Into Cattle. 

What have we deſtroyed ? = 

The rational Being. 

When we behave contentiouſly, injuriouſly, paſ- 
ſionately, and violently, into what are we ſunk ? 

Into wild Beaſts. | 

F. 2. And farther ; ſome of us are wild Beaſts of 
a larger Size: others, little miſchievous Vermin; 
whence there is room to ſay, Let me rather be eat. 
by a Lion. By all theſe Means, is deſtroyed what 
the Nature of Man promiſes. For, when is a con- 
Junchve Propoſition preſerved ? 

When it fulfils what its Nature promiſes, 

So that the Preſervation of fuch a Propoſition 
conſiſts in this ; that its ſeveral Parts are a Con- 
Junction r 

When 
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When is a disjunctive Propoſition preſerved ? 
When it fulfils what its Nature promiſes. 
When is a Flute, a Harp, a Horſe, or a Dog, 
preſerved ? 
When each fulfils what its Nature promiſes, 
Where is the Wonder then, that Man ſhould be 
preferved, and deſtroyed, in the ſame Manner? 
All are preſerved and improved by Operations cor- 
reſpondent [to their ſeveral Faculties]; as a Car- 
penter, by Building; a Grammarian, by Gram. 
mar : but if he accuſtom himſelf to write ungram- 


matically, his Art will neceſſarily be ſpoiled and 


deſtroyed. Thus modeſt Actions preſerve the mo- 
deſt — and immodeſt ones d troy him : faith- 
ful Actions, the faithful Man ; and the contrary 
deſtroy him. On the other hand, contrary Ac- 


tions heighten contrary Characters. Thus Impu- 


dence, an impudent one; Knavery, a knaviſh one; 


Slander, a ſlanderous one; Anger, an angry ones | 


and unequitable Dealings, a covetous one. 

F. 3. For this Reaſon, Philoſophers ' adviſe us, 
not to be contented with mere Learning; but to 
add Meditation likewiſe, and then Practice. For 
we have been long accuſtomed to contrary Actions, 
and have practiſed upon wrong Opinions. If 


therefore, we do not likewiſe habituate ourſelves 


to practiſe upon right Opinions, we ſhall be nothing 


more than Expolitors of the Principles of others. 


For who among us is not already able to diſcourſe, 
according to the Rules of Art, upon Good and E- 
vil? That ſome Things are good, ſome evil, and o- 
thers indifferent : the Good, Virtue, and whatever 
partakes of Virtue; the Evil, the contrary ; and the 


Tndifferent, Riches, Health, Reputation : : and then, 


if, while we are ſaying all this, there ſhould hap- 
pen ſome more-than-ordinary Noiſe, or one of the 
By-ſtanders ſhould laugh at us, we are diſconcert- 
ed. hinterher, what is become of what you were 


ſaying? 
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ſaying? Whence did it proceed? Merely from 
your Lips? Why then, do you pollute the Aids 
which others have provided? Why do you trifle 
on the moſt important Subjects? It is one thing 
to hoard up Proviſion in a Store-houſe, and another 
to eat it. What is eaten is concocted, digeſted, 
and becomes Nerves, Fleſh, Bones, Blood, Co- 
lour, Breath. Whatever is hoarded up is ready 
indeed, whenever you have a Mind to ſhow it; 
but of no further Uſe to you than the mere No- 
tion, that you have it. For what Difference is 
there, whether you explain theſe Doctrines, or 
thoſe of Perſons of oppoſite Principles? Sit down 
now, and comment, according to the Rules of 4 
Art, upon the Principles of Epicurus and perhaps 1 
you may comment more practically than he could | 1. 
have done himſelf. Why then do you call your- 1 
ſelf a Stoic? Why do you act a Few, when you 1 
are a Greek ? Do not you ſee on what Terms each 1 
is called a Few, a Syrian, an Egyptian? And when 
we ſee any one wavering, we are wont to ſay, 
This is not a Few ; but acts one. But, when he 
aſſumes the Sentiments of one who hath been bap- vi 
tized and circumciſed (a), then he both really is, 1 
and is called, a Few. Thus we, falſifying our Pro- 11 
feſſion, are Jews in Name, but in reality ſomething 
elſe; Our Sentiments are inconſiſtent with our Diſ- 
courſe ; far, from practiſing what we teach, and 
what we pride ourſelves in the Knowledge of. Thus, 
while we are unable to fulfil what the Character of 
| a Man promiſes, we aſſume, beſides, ſo vaſt a 
Weight as that of a Philoſopher. As if a Perſon, 
| incapable of lifting ten Pounds, ſhould endeavour 


| to heave the ſame Stone with Ajax. | | | 
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CHAPTER X. 


How we may inveſtigate the Duties f Life fro the 


Names which we bear. | 


XAMINE who you are. In the firſt 
Place, a Man; that is, one who hath no- 


& 1. 


thing ſuperior to the Faculty of Choice; but all 


Things ſubject to this; and this itſelf uninſlaved, 
and unſubjected, to any thing, Conſider then, from 


what you are diſtinguiſhed by Reaſon. You are 


diſtinguiſhed from wild Beaſts: you are diſtin- 

iſhed from Cattle. Beſides: you are a Citizen 
of the World, and a Part of it: not a ſubſervient, 
but a principal, Part. You are capable of com- 
prehending the divine Oeconomy; and of conſi- 
dering the Connexions of Things. What then doth 
the Character of a Citizen promiſe? To hold no 
private Intereſt; to deliberate of nothing as a ſepa- 
rate Individual, but like the Hand or the Foot; 
which, if they had Reaſon, and comprehended the 
Conſtitution of Nature, would never purſue, or de- 


ſire, but with a Reference to the Whole. Hence 
the Philoſophers rightly ſay, That, if a wiſe and 


good Man could foreſee what was to happen, he 
would help forward Sickneſs, and Death, and Mu- 
tilation, to himſelf; being ſenſible, that theſe 
Things are appointed from the Order of the Uni- 
verſe; and that the Whole is ſuperior to a Part, 
and the City, to the Citizen. But, ſince we do not 
foreknow what is to happen, it becomes our Duty 
to adhere to what is more naturally adapted to our 
Option: for, amongſt other Things, we were born 
for this. 

d. 2. Remember next, that you are a Son: and 
what doth this Character promiſe; To eſteem every 


thing that is his, as ben to his Father: in 


every 
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every Inſtance to obey him: not to revile him to 
another: not to ſay or do any thing injurious to him: 
to give way and yield in every thing; co-operating - 
with him to the utmoſt of his Power, 
FS. 3. After this, know likewiſe, that you are a 
Brother: and that to this Character it belongs, to 
make Conceſſions ; to be eaſily perſuaded ; to uſe 
gentle Language : never to claim, for yourſelf, any 
of the Things independent on Choice; but chear- 
fully to give theſe, that you may have the larger 
Share of what is dependent on it. ' For conſider 
what it is, inſtead of a Lettuce, for Inſtance, or a 
Chair, to procure: for yourſelf a good Temper ? 
How great an Advantage gained ! | 
$. 4. If, beſides this, you are a Senator of any 
City, conſider yourſelf as a Senator: if a Youth, as 
2 Youth : if an old Man, as an old Man. For each 
of theſe Names, if it comes to be conſidered, al- 
ways points out the proper Duties. But, if you 
go and revile your Brother, I tell you, you have 
forgot who you are, and what is your Name. For 
even if you were a Smith, and made an ill Uſe of 
the Hammer, you would have forgot the Smith : 
and, if you have forgot the Brother, and are be- 
come, inſtead of a Brother, an Enemy, do you 
imagine you have made no Change of one Thing 
for another, in that Caſe ? If, inſtead of a Man, 
a gentle, ſocial Creature, you are become a wild 
Beaſt, miſchievous, inſidious, biting ; have you loſt 
nothing ? But muſt you loſe Money, in order to 
ſuffer Damage ; and 1s there no other Thing, the 
Loſs of which endamages a Man ? If you were to 
part with your Skill in Grammar, or in Muſic, 
would you think the Loſs of theſe a Damage ? And, 
if you part with Honour, Decency, and Gentleneſs, 
do you think that no Matter? Yet the firſt are loſt 
by ſome Cauſe external, and independent on Choice, 
but the laſt, by our own Fault. There is no 2 
| „ 8 eit | 
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either in not (a) having, or in loſing the one; but 


either not to have, or to loſe, the other, is equally 
ſhamefully, and reproachful, and unhappy. What 


- doth the Pathic loſe ? The Man. What doth the 


ſmooth effeminate Fellow lofe ? (5) Many other 
Things? but however the Man alſo. What doth 
an Adulterer loſe ? The. modeſt, the chaſte Cha- 
racer ; the Neighbour. What doth an angry Per- 
fon loſe | ? Something elſe. A Coward ? Something 
_ elſe. No one is wicked without ſome Loſs, or 
Damage. Now, if, after all, you have made 
the Loſs of Money 'the only Damage, all theſe 
[Wretches] are unhurt and undamaged. Nay, it 


may be, even Gainers ; as, by ſuch Practices, their 


Money may poſſibly be increaſed. But confider ; 
if you refer every thing to Money, the Man who 


loſes his Noſe is not hurt. Tes, ſay you; he is 
maimed in his Body. Well: but doth he who 
loſes his Smell itſelf, "loth nothing? Is there, then, 


no Faculty of the Soul, Which he who poſſeſſes it is 
the better for; and he who parts with it, the worſe? 
What Sort do you mean ? 
Have we not a natural Senſe of Honour ? 


We have. 
Doth he, who loſes this, ſuffer no Damage! ? Is 


he deprived of nothing? Doth he part with nothin ng 


that belongs to him? Have we no natural Fidelity! 
No natural Affection? No natural Diſpoſition to 
mutual Uſefulneſs, to mutual Forbearance ? Is he, 


then, who careleſsly ſuffers himſelf to. be damaged. 


in theſe Reſpects, unhurt and undamaged? 
FS. 5. What, then, ſhall not I hurt him, who 
hath hurt me ? 
Conſider firft what Hurt 1 is ; and remember what 
you 


(2) The true Reading of the Greek i is our ou 5X c1v- 
It hath been ſuggeſted to me, that arubeig, not Naribus, 


is the true Reading; and I have ventured fo to tranſlate it. See 


L. III. c. 1. p. 352, 353. of Mr. Uptox's Edition, 
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you have heard from the Philoſophers. For, if 
both Good and Evil conſiſt in Choice, ſee whether 
what you ſay, doth not amount to this: Since 
« he hath hurt himſelf, by injuring me; ſhall not 
* J hurt myſelf by injuring him?“ Why do we 
not make ſome fuch Repreſentation to ourſelves, as 
this? Are we hurt, when any Detriment happens 
to our ping. ee ; and are we not at all hurt, 
when. any happens to our Faculty of Choice ? He 
who is deceived, or hath done an Injury, hath no 
Pain in his Head ; nor loſes an Eye, a Leg, or an 
Eſtate : and we with for nothing beyond theſe. 
Whether we have a modeſt and faithful, or a ſhame- 
leſs and unfaithful, Will and Choice, we make not 
the ſmalleſt Difference ; except only in the Schools, 
as far as a few Words go. Therefore all the Im- 


provement we make, reaches only to Words; and 


beyond them is abſolutely nothing. 


nr 
What the Beginning of Philoſophy is. 


dC. 1. HE Beginning of Philoſophy, at leaſt to 
| ſuch as enter upon it in a proper Way, 
and by the Door, is a Conſciouſneſs. of our own 
Weakneſs, and Inability, in neceſſary Things. For 
we came into the World without any natural 
Idea of a right-angled Triangle ; of a Dieſis, or a 
Hemitone, in Muſic : but we learn each of theſe 
Things by ſome Inſtruction of Art. Hence, they 
who do not underſtand them, do not form any 
Conceit of underſtanding them, But who ever 


came into the World, without an innate Idea of 


Good and Evil; Fair and Baſe ; Becoming and Un- 
becoming ; Happineſs and Miſery ; Proper and 
Improper ; what ought to be done, and what not 
to be done? Hence we all make uſe of the Names, 
and *endeavour to apply our Pre-conceptions to 
particular Caſes. * Such a one hath acted well; 

N not 


| * 
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not well : right; not right: is unhappy; is hap- 


« py: is juſt; is unjuſt. Who of us refrains 
from theſe Names? Who defers the Uſe of them, 
till he had learnt it; as thoſe do, who are ignorant 


of Lines and Sounds? The Reaſon of this is, that 
ve (a) come inſtructed, in ſome degree, by Na- 
ture upon theſe Subjects; and from this Beginning, 


we go on to add Self- conceit. For why, ſay you, 


« ſhould not I know what Fair and Baſe is? Have 


& not I the Idea of it? You have. *© Do not! 
apply this Idea to Particulars?” Tou do. ( Do 
« not I apply it right, then? Here lies the whole 


Queſtion; and here ariſes the Self- conceit. For, 
beginning from theſe acknowledged Points, Men 
proceed to what is in Diſpute, by means of their 


unſuitable Application. For, if they poſſeſt a right 
Method of Application, what would reſtrain them 


from being perfect? Now, ſince you think, that 
you make a ſuitable Application, of your Pre- con- 


ceptions, to particular Caſes, tell me whence you 
derive this. | | 

From its ſeeming ſo to me. Z 

But it doth not ſeem ſo to another: and doth 
not he too form a Conceit, that he makes a right 
Application? "af TE 

He doth. 5 ers 18} + þ | i 3 
ls it poſlible, then, that each of you ſhould ap- 
ply your Pre-conceptions right, on the very Subjects 
about which you have. contradictory Opinions? 

It is not. „ F 3 Th 1 5 

Have you any thing to ſhow. us, then, for this 
Application, preferable to its ſeeming ſo to 2 25 


And doth a Madman act any otherwiſe than ſeems 


to him, right? Is this then a ſufficient Criterion 
W ii 2 1 | BBE 
r 5h oeloy de; we | 
Come therefore, to- ſomething preferable to 
what ſeems. | 1 oi Ne 
What 


(a) For Twas in the Greek, the Senſe ſeems to require Tye: ; 


to 


at. 
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What is that?: 

F. 2. The — 0 of Philoſophy is lid: The 
being ſenſible of the Diſagreement of Men with 
each other: an Inquiry into the Cauſe of this 
Diſagreement; and a Diſapprobation, and Diſtruſt 
of what merely ſeems : a certain Examination into 
what ſeems, whether it ſeem rightly : and an In- 
vention of ſome Rule, like a Balance, for the De- 
termination of Weights ; like a Square, for ſtrait 
and crooked, 

Is this the Beginning of Philoſophy, that all 
Things, which ſeem right to all renn are 


ſo ? 1 
Why; is it poſiible, that Contradidtions can be 


ell then, not al Things ; but all that ſeem | 


ſo to us. 


And why more to you, than to the Syrians, or 
8 Than to me, or to any other Man? 

Not at all more. 

d. 3. Therefore merely] what ſebins to each 
Man, is not ſufficient to determine the Reality of 
a Thing. For even in Weights or Meaſures we 
are not ſatisfied with the bare Appearance; but 
for every thing we find ſome Rule. And is there, 
in the preſent Caſe then, no Rule, preferable to 
what /cems ? Is it poſſible, that what is of the 
greateſt Neceſſity in human Life, ſhould be left 
incapable of Determination and Diſcoyery ? 

There is, then, ſome Rule. 

And why do we not ſeek, and diſcover it; and; 
when we have diſcovered, make uſe of it, withomt 
fail, ever after, ſo as not even to move a Finger, 
without it. For this, I conceive, is what, when 
found, will cure (5) thoſe of their Madneſs, who 
make uſe of no other Meaſure, but their own n 
perverted Way of Thinking, That afterwards, 

(5) The Senſe requires, that the Reading ſhould be anaac- 
&% 45 07 araMaty, 
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ning from certain known and determinate Points, 
we may make uſe of Preconceptions, Properly 

applied to Particulars. bane is 708 e * 
falls under our Inquiry ? |. 

re. 

Bring it to the Rule. 3 it into the Selk 
Muſt Good be ſomething in which it is fir 0 
3 and to which we may truſt ? 
es 
Is it fit to truſt to any thing unſteady ? 
No. 
fs Pleaſure then, a ſteady Thing 7 
0. 

Take it, then, and throw it out of the Scale, 
and drive it far diſtant from the Place of good 
Things. But, if you are not quick-ſighted, and 
one Balance is inſufficient, bring another. Is it 
fit eh clemd. by: Good ? — =: 
Tes. 

Is it fit, then, to be elated by a * Plex 

| ſure ? See that you do not ſay it is; otherwiſe | 
ſhall not think you ſo much as worthy to uſe a 
Scale. Thus are Things judged, and weighed, 
when we have the Rules ready. This is the 
Part of Philoſophy, To examine; and fix the Rules: 
and to make uſe of them, when they are known, 
is the Buſineſs of a wie" and "ow Man. 


/ CHAPTER XII 


Of Dijputation. 


J I. 7 HAT Things are to be md, in or- 
der to the right Uſe of Reaſon, the Phi 

loſophers of our Sect have accurately taught: but 
we are altogether unpractiſed in the due Apphcs- 
tion of them. Only give any of us, that Jou 
pleaſe, ſome illiterate Perſon, for an Antagoniſt, 


and he will not t find out, how to treat him. bo 
e 


* 


Frelerz runs ab 


when he hath a little moved the Man, if he hap- 
pens to anſwer beſide the Purpoſe, he knows not 


how to deal with him any further; but either 


reviles, or laughs at him; and ſays, He is an 
« jlliterate Fellow: there is no making any thing 
« of him.” Yet a Guide, when he perceives his 
Charge going out of the Way, doth not revile, 
and ridicule, and then leave him ; but leads him 
into the right Path. Do you alſo ſhow your An- 
tagoniſt the Truth, and you will ſee, that he will 
follow. But till you do ſhow it, do not ridicule 
him; but rather be ſenſible of your own Incapa- 
CITY. OY 85 
| 5 2. How then, did Socrates uſe to act? He 
obliged his Antagoniſt himſelf to bear Teſtimony 
to him; and wanted no other Witneſs, Hence 
he might well ſay, I give up all the reſt; and 
« am always ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of my 
„Opponent: and I call in no one to vote, but my 
« Antagoniſt alone.” For he rendered the Argu- 
ments drawn from natural Notions fo clear, that 
every one ſaw, and avoided the Contradiction.— 
„ Doth an envious Man rejoice ?” * By no 
„means. He rather grieves.” (This he moved 
him to ſay, by propoſing the contrary.)— Well: 
“ and do you think Envy to be a Grief, for 
* Miſery?” - And who ever envied Mitery ? 
“(Therefore he makes the other ſay, that 
„Envy is a Grief, for Happineſs.) Doth 
any one envy thoſe who are nothing to him?” 
——* No, ſurely.” Having thus drawn [from 
his Opponent] a full and diſtin& Idea, he then 
left that Point; and doth not ſay, © Define 
** to me what Envy is:“ and after he had defin- 
ed it; „ You have defined it wrong; for the De- 
finition doth not reciprocate to the Thing defin- 


ed.“ Technical Terms, and therefore grievous, 


and ſcarcely to be made intelligible to the Illiterate, 
which yet Ve, it ſeems, cannot part with. Bur 
K 2 | N 
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- we have no Capacity at all to move them, by ſuch 
Arguments, as might induce them, in following 
the Track of the Appearances in their own Minds, 
to allow, or diſprove, any Point And, from a 
Conſciouſneſs of 'this Incapacity, thoſe among us, 
ho have any Modeſty, give the Matter intirely 
up : but the greater Part, raſhly entering upon 
theſe Debates, mutually confound, and are con- 
founded; and, at laſt, reviling, and reviled, walk 
off. Whereas it was the principal and molt pecu- 
liar Characteriſtic of Socrates, never to be provoked, 
in a Diſpute ; nor to throw out any reviling or in- 
jurious Expreſſion : but to bear patiently with thoſe 
who reviled him; and to put an End to the Con- 
troverſy. If you would know, how great Abil- } 
ties he had in this particular, read Xenophon's Ban. 
guet, and you will ſee, how many Controverſies he 
ended. Hence, even among the Poets, that Per- 
ſon is juſtly mentioned with the higheſt Com- 
mendation, - *© „„ 


Mhoſe lenient Art attentive Crowds await, 
To flill the furious Clamours of Debate. 
Tue He s10D. 


But what then? This is no very ſafe Affair now, 
and eſpecially at Rome. For he who doth it, mult 
not do it in a Corner ; but go to ſome rich Conſular 
Senator, for Inſtance, and queſtion him.“ Pray, 
« Sir, can you tell me to whom you intruſt your 
“ Horſes ??——<* Yes, certainly.“ is it then, 
t to any one indifferently, though he be igno- 
rant of Horſemanſhip ?”——<© By no means.” 
*« To whom do you intruſt your Gold, or your 

Silver, or your Clothes?“ — Not to any one 
&« jndifferently.” —* And did you ever conſider, 
eto whom you committed the Care of your Body?” 
——* Yes, ſurely.”——* To one ſkilled in Exer- 


e ciſe, or Medicine, I ſuppoſe.” ——* Without 
a . ; | | 5 : CC doubt.” 


W 
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&« doubt.” ——*© Are theſe Things your chief 
„ Good; or are you poſleſs'd of ſome thing better 
“„ than all of them?“ What do you mean?“ 

——* Something which makes uſe £ theſe ; and 
« proves, and deliberates about each of them? - 
« What then, do you mean the Soul?“ “ You 
have gueſs'd right; for indeed Ido mean that.” 
“ I do really think it a much better Poſſeſſion 
&« than all the reſt. Can you ſhow us, then, in 
« what manner you have taken care of this Soul? 
« For it is not probable, that a Perſon of your Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and approved Character in the State, ſhould 
« careleſly ſuffer the moſt excellent Thing that be- 
« longs to you, to be neglected, and loſt.” —— 
{© no certainly. But do you take care of it 


ST RT SED © s L200 © © 


« or by your own Diſcovery [how it ought to be 
( done ?] — Here, now, comes the Danger, 
that he may firſt ſay, Pray, good Sir, what Buſineſs 
is that of yours ? What are you to me? Then, if 
' you perſiſt to trouble him, he may lift up his Hand, 


a great Admirer of this Method. of Inſtruction, till 
[ fell into ſuch kind of Adventures. N 


CHAPTER XII. 
Of Ssolicitude. 


0. V 7 

What doth this Man mean? Unleſs he 

wanted ſomething or other, not in his own Power, 
how could he ſtill be ſolicitous? A Muſician, for 
Inſtance, feels no Solicitude, while he is ſinging by 
himſelf: but when he appears upon the Stage he 
doth; even if his Voice be ever ſo good, or he plays 
ever ſo well. For what he wants is not only to ſing 
well, but likewiſe to gain Applauſe. But this is 
= 3 not 


„ yourſelf ? And is it by the Inſtructions of another, 


and give you a Box on the Ear, I myſelf was once 


HEN I ſee any one ſolicitous, I fay, 


* — 
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not, in his own Power. In ſhort, where his Skill 
x flies there is his Courage. (Bring any ignorant Per. 

ſon, and he doth not mind him.) But in the Point 
which he neither COT, nor hath uz. 
there he is ſolicitous. 

What Point is that? | 

He doth not underſtand what a Maulticude Is; 
nor what the Applauſe of a Multitude. He hath 
learnt, indeed, how to ſtrike Baſs and Treble; but 
what the Ap lauſe of the many is, and what Force 
it hath in Life, he neither underſtands, nor hath 
ſtudied. Hence he muſt neceſſarily tremble, and 
turn pale. I cannot, indeed, ſay, that a Man i Is 
no Muſician, when 1 ke him afraid but I can ſay 
ſomething elſe; and that not one, but many Things. 
And, firſt of all, I call him a Stranger; and lay, 
This Man doth not know in what Country he is: 
and though he hath lived here fo long, he is igno- 
rant of the Laws and Cuſtoms of the State; and 

what is permitted, and what not: nor hath he ever 
conſulted any Lawyer, who might tell and explain 
to him the Laws. Yet no Man writes a Will, 
without knowing how it ought to be written, 
or conſulting ſome one who doth know: nor doth 
he raſhly ſign a Bond, or give Security. But he 
uſes his Deſire and Averſion, exerts his Purſuits, 
Intentions, and Reſolutions, without conſulting any 
Lawyer about the Matter, 

How do you mean, without a Lawyer ? 

He knows not, that he chuſes what is not allow- 
ed him; and doth not chuſe what is neceſſary: and 
. he knows not what is his own, and what belongs to 

others : for if he did know, he would never be 
hindered ; would never be reſtrained ; would nevei 
be ſolicitous. 

How ſo? 

Why: doth any one fear Things that are not 
Evils ? 


No, - 
Doth 


Joth 


Gn £21 OTE IVE. why 


4. . 


Doth any one fear Things, that are Evils in- 


deed, but which it is in his own Power to pre. 


vente 
ee, 85 
F. 2. If, then, the Things independent on Choice, 


are neither good nor evil; and all that do depend 


on Choice, are in our own Power, and can neither 
be taken away from us, or given to us, unleſs we 
pleaſe; what room is there left for Solicitude? But 
we are ſolicitous about this paultry Body, or Eſtate, 
of ours; or about the Determination of Cæſar; and 
not at all about any thing internal. Are we ever ſo- 
licitous not to take up a falſe Opinion? No: for 
this is in our own Power. Or not to exert our Pur- 
ſuits, contrary to Nature? No: nor this neither, 
When, therefore, you ſee any one pale with Solici- 
tude, as the Phyſician pronounces from the Com- 
plexion, that ſuch a Patient is diſordered in the 
Spleen, another in the Liver; ſo do you likewiſe 
ſay, this Man is diſordered in his Deſires and Aver- 
ſions: he cannot walk ſteady ; he is in a Fermen- 
tation. For nothing elſe changes the Complexion, 
or cauſes a Trembling, or ſets the Teeth a chatter- 


ing. ; 
No Force, no Firmneſs, the pale Coward ſhows , 
He ſhifts his Place; his Colour comes and goes. 
Terror and Death in his wild Eye-balls ſtare; 
With chatt'ring Teeth he ſtands, and ſliffen'd Hair. 


PopE's Homer, 


Therefore (a) Zeno, when he was to meet Anti- 
„„ | gonus, 


(a) Atigonus Gonatas, King of Macedon, had ſo great an 
Eſteem for Zeno, that he often took a Journey to Athens to viſit 
him; and endeavoured, by magnificent Promiſes, to allure him 
to his Court ; but without Succeſs. He gave it as a Reaſon, for. 
the diſtinguiſhed Regard which he paid him, that, though he 
had made him many, and very conſiderable Offers, Zeno never 
appeared either mean or inſolent. | 


ſhould you be afraid of being diſconcerted. 


. 
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gonus, felt no Solicitude. For over what he admir. 
ed, Antigonus had no Power; and thoſe Things of 
which he had the Power, Zeno did not regard. But 
* Antigonus felt a Solicitude when he was to meet Ze 
no; and with Reaſon : for he was deſirous to pleaſe 
him ; and this was external. But Zeno was not de- 
ſirous to pleaſe Antigonus: for no one ſkilful in any 
Art, is deſirous to pleaſe a Perſon unſkilful. 


I am defirous [fays one of his Scholars] to plenſe 


„ | 


For what? Do you know the Rules, by which 


3 one Man judges of another? Have you ſtudied to 
underſtand what a good, and what a bad Man is; 


and how each becomes ſuch? Why then are not 
you yourſelf a good Man; + | 


«a 


On what Account am I not ? 


| Becauſe no good Man laments, nor ſighs, nor 
groans : no good Man turns pale, and trembles, 
and ſays, How will ſuch a one receive me; how 


vill he hear me? —As he thinks fit, Wretch. 
Why do you trouble yourſelf about what belongs to 


others ? Is it not his Fault, if he receives you ill? 
Yes, ſurely. 


And can one Perſon be in fault, and another the 


Sufferer (5)? 


No. tg 

Why then are you ſolicitous, about what belongs 

to others ? | "ST | 
Well: but I am ſolicitous how I ſhall ſpeak to 


him. | 


What then, cannot you ſpeak to him as you will? 
But I am afraid I ſhall be diſconcerted. | 
If you were going to write the Name of Dion, 
By no means. What 
2 (3) This is a Stoic Extravagance. The very Thing that con- 
ſtitutes the Fault of the one in this Caſe is, that he makes the 


other ſuffer. However, if, inſtead of vainly affecting Inſenſi- 
bility, we extend our View, to the future Rewards of thoſe who 


bear ill Treatment as they ought, the Poſition is true and uſeful, 


5 
+4 


"Quo, EPFCTETUR. 
What is the Reaſon ? Is it not becauſe you have 


ſtudied how to write | 4 
es. 

And if you were going to wth would it not be 
exactly the ſame ? 
' Exactly. 

What is the Read "ie 

Becauſe every Art hath a certain Aſſurance and 
Confidence, in the Subjects that belong to it. 

Have you not ſtudied then, how to ſpeak ? And 
what elſe did you ſtudy at School? 

Syllogiſms, and convertible Propoſitions. 

For what Purpoſe ? Was it not in order to talk 
properly? And what is that, but to talk ſeaſonably, 
and cautiouſly, and intelligibly, and without Flut- 
ter and Heſitation; and, in conſequence of all this, | 


with Courage F 

Very true. 

When, 3 you go into 2 Field on Horſe- 
back, are you ſolicitous about one, who is here now 
on Foot? Solicitous in a Point which you have ſtu- 


died, and another hath not ? 

Ay, but the Perſon [with whom I am to talk] 
hath Power to kill me. 

Then ſpeak the Truth, pitiful Wretch, and · do 
not be arrogant; nor take the Philoſopher upon 
you ; nor conceal from yourſelf who are your Ma- 
ters : but while you may thus be laid hold on by 
the Body, follow every one who 1s ſtronger than 
you. Socrates, indeed, had ſtudied how to ſpeak, 


who talked in ſuch a manner to Tyrants, and Jud- 
ges, and in a Priſon. Diogenes (c) had ſtudied how 
to 


( ) When De was failing to Ms, he was taken by 
Pirates, and carried to Crete; and there ſet to Sale. Being 
aiked what he could do; he anſwered, Gowern Men: and point- 
Ing to a well-dreſs'd Corinthian, who was paſſing by, Sell me 
(laid he) to him ; ; for he wants a Maſter. The Corinthian, whoſe 
Name was Xeniades, bought him, and appointed him the Tu- 
na 1 his Children; and Diogenes perfectly well diſcharged his 

ru 
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to ſpeak, who talked in ſuch a manner to Alex- 
ander, to Philip, to the Pirates, to the Perſon who 
bought him: This belonged to them who had 
ſtudied the Point; who had Courage. But do 
you walk off about your own Affairs, and never 
ſtir from them. Retire into ſome Corner, and 


there fit and weave Syllogiſms, and propoſe them 


to others. For there is not, in you, one able 
To rule the ſacred Citadel within, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Concerning Nas o. 


| $. 2. HEN a certain Roman came to him 


| with his Son, and had heard one Leſſon, 


This, faid Epiferus, is the Method of Teaching; 
and ſtopt. When the other deſired him to go 
on ; Every Art, anfwered he. is tedious, when it 
is delivered to a Perſon ignorant and unfkilful in it. 

Indeed the Things performed by the common Arts, 
quickly diſcover the Uſe for which they were made; 
and moſt of them have ſomething engaging and 
agreeable. Thus the Trade of a Shoemaker, if 
one would ſtand by, and endeavour to compre- 
hend it, is an unpleaſant Thing: but the Shoe is. 
_. uſeful ; and beſides, not diſagreeable to ſee. The 
Trade of a Smith is extremely uneaſy to an 1g- 
norant Perſon that chances to be preſent (a): 
but the Work ſhows the Uſefulneſs of the Art. 
You will ſee this much more ſtrongly in Muſic: 
for if you ſtand by, while a Perſon is learning, 


it will appear to you of all Sciences the moſt 
unpleaſant : but the Effects are agreeable and 


delightful, even to thoſe who do not underſtand 
it. Ns 


Ca) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Un. ne rarvyxa- 


rl. 
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4. 2. Now here, we imagine it to be the Work 

of one who ſtudies Philoſophy, . to adapt his Will to 
whatever happens. So that none of the Things 
which happen, may happen againſt our Inclination 
nor thoſe which do not happen, be wiſhed for by 
us. Hence they who have ſettled this Point, have 
it in their Power never to be diſappointed of their 
Deſire, or incur their Averſion ; but to lead a Life 
exempt from Sorrow, Fear, and Perturbation, in 
themſelves ; and in Society, preſerving all the na- 
tural and adventitious Relations of a Son, a Father, 
a Brother, a Citizen, a Huſband, a Wife, a Neigh- 
bour, a Fellow-Traveller, a Ruler, or a Subject. 
Something like this, is what we imagine to be the 
Work of a Philoſopher. It remains to inquire, how 
it is to be effected. Now we ſee, that a Carpenter, 
by learning certain Things, becomes a Carpenter; 
and a Pilot, by learning certain Things, becomes 
a Pilot. Probably, then, it is not ſufficient, in the 
- preſent Caſe, merely to be willing to be wiſe and 
good; but it is moreover neceſſary that certain 
nings ſhould be learned. What theſe Things are, 
is the Queſtion. . The Philoſophers ſay, that we 
are firſt to learn that there is a God; and that his 
Providence directs the whole; and that it is impoſ- 
ſible to conceal from him, not only our Actions, 
but even our Thoughts and Emotions, We are 
next to learn, what the Gods are: for ſuch as they 
are found to be, ſuch muſt le, who would pleaſe 
and obey them, to the utmoſt of his Power, endea- 
vour to be, If the Deity is faithful, he too muſt 
be faithful: if free, beneficent, and exalted, he 
muſt be free, beneficent, and exalted, likewiſe ; 
and, in all his Words and Actions, behave as an 
Imitator of God. 
d. 3. Whence, then, are we to begin ? 
It you will give me Leave, I will tell you. It is 
_ necetiary, in the firſt place, that you ſhould under- 

ſtand Words. 1 
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So then! I do not underſtand chem now? - 

No. You do not. 

How is it, then, that I iſe them? 

Juſt as the Illiterate do written Expreſſions ; and 
Brutes, the Appearances of Things. For Uſe is 
one Thing, and Underſtanding another. But if 

think you underftand them, bring whatever 
Word you pleaſe, and let us ſee whether we un- 


derſtand it, or not. + 
Well: but it is a grievous Thing For a Man to be 


confuted who is grown old; and perhaps arrived, 


through a regular Courſe of Military Service, to the 


Dignity of a Senator. 
I know it very well: for you now come to me, as 
ff you wanted nothing. And how can it enter into 
s your Imagination, that there ſhould be any thing in 
which you are defective? You are rich; and per- 
haps havea Wife and Children, and a great dane 
ber of Domeſtics. Cz/ar takes Notice of you: 
have many Friends at Rome : you render to all their 
Dues: you know how to requite a Favour, and re- 
venge an Injury. In what are you deficient? Suppoſe 
then, I ſhould prove to you, that you are deficient, 
in what is moſt neceffary and important to Happi- 
neſs; and that hitherto you have taken care of 
every Thing, rather than your Duty; and, to com- 
plete all, that you underſtand neither what God or 
| ok or Good or Evil, means? That you are 
orant of all the reft, perhaps, you may bear to 
be told : but if I prove to you, that you are igno- 
rant even of y-ur/e/f, how will you bear with me, 


and how will you have Patience to ſtay and be 


convinced? Not at all. You will immediately be 


offended, and go away. And yet what Injury have 
I done you; unleſs a Looking-Glaſs injures a Per- 


ſwon not handſome, when it ſhows him to himſelf, 


ſuch as he is? Or unleſs a Phyfician can be thought 
| to aftront his Patient, when he fays to him; Do 


you think, Sir, that you ail nothing ? You have 
% Fe 


N 


4 4 Fever. Eat no Meat To- day, and drink Wa- 
| & ter Nobody cries out here, What an into- 


« Jerable Affront!“ But, if you ſay to any one, 


| Your Deſires are in a Fermentation; your Averſi- 
ons are low; your Intentions, contradictory z your 
| Purſuits, not conformable to Nature; your Opini- 


ons, raſh, and miſtaken; he preſently goes away, 
and complains, he is affronted. 28 3 
$. 4. This is the Nature of our Proceedings As 
in a crowded Fair, the Horſes and Cattle are 
brought to be ſold, and the greateſt Part of Men 
come either to buy or ſell; but there are a few, 
who come only to look at the Fair, and inquire, 
How it is carried on; and why in that Manner; 


and who appointed it; and for what Purpoſe. Thus, 


in the Fair of the World, ſome, like Cattle, trou- 


ble themſelves about nothing but Fodder. For, as 


to all you, who buſy yourſelves about Profeſſions, 
and Farms, and Domeſtics, and public Poſts, theſe 


Things are pan Prong but mere Fodder. But 


there are ſome few Men, 1 the Crowd, Who 
are fond of looking on, and conſidering: What 
then, after all, is the World? Who governs it? 


Hath it no Governor? How is it poſſible, when 


« neither a City nor a Houſe can remain ever fo 
* ſhort a Time, without ſome one to govern and 
take care of it, that this vaſt and beautiful Sy- 


tem ſhould be adminiſtered, in a fortuitous and 


* diſorderly Manner? Is there then a Governor? 
What ſort of one is he? And how doth he go- 
* vern; and what are we, who are under him? 
And for what deſigned? Have we ſome Con- 
* nexion and Relation to him; or none?“ In 
this manner are the Few affected; and apply them- 
ſelves only to view the Fair, and then depart. 
Well: and are they laughed at by the Multitude ? 
Why, fo are the Lookers-on, by the Buyers and 
Sellers; and, if the Cattle had any Apprehenſion, 
they too would laugh at ſuch, as admired any thing 
but Fodder. h CHAP- 
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Cancerning Thoſe who obſtinately perſevere in what- 
ee.ver they bave determined, | 
$.1. COME, when they hear ſuch Diſcourſes 
2 as theſe, That we ougbt 10 be ſteady; that 
Choice is by Nature, free and uncompelled; and that 


ul elſeis liable to Reſtraint, Compulſion, Slavery, and 


belongs to others ; imagine, that they muſt remain 
immutably fixed to every thing which they have 
determined. But it is firft neceſſary, that the De- 
termination ſhould be a ſound one. I agree, that 
there ſhould be a Tenſion of the Nerves, in the 
Body; but ſuch as appears in a healthy, an ath- 


letic Body: for, if you ſhow me, that you have 


the Tenſion of a Lunatic, and value yourſelf upon 
that, I will ſay to you, Get yourſelf to a Phyſician, 


Man: this is not a Tenſion of the Nerves ; but a 


Relaxation, of another kind. Such is the Diſtem- 


per of Mind, in thoſe who hear theſe Diſcourſes in 


a wrong Manner : like an Acquaintance of mine, 
who, for no Reaſon, had determined to ſtarve him- 
ſelf to Death. I went the third Day, and inquired 
what was the Matter. He anſwered, © I am de- 
s termined.” —— Well: but what is your Mo- 


tive ? For, if your Determination be right, we will 


ſtay, and aſſiſt your Departure: but, if unreaſona- 


| ble, change it. — we ought to keep our De- 4 


terminations.” ——— What do you mean, Sir? 
Not all ; but ſuch as are right. Elfe, if you ſhould 
juſt now take it into your Head, that it is Night, if 
you think fit, do not change; but perſiſt, and fay, 
He ought to keep our Determimations. What do you 
mean, Sir ? Not all, Why do not you'begin, by 
firſt laying the Foundation, in an Inquiry, whether 


your Determination be a ſound one, or not; and 


then 
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-_ then build your Firmneſs and Conſtancy, upon 

For, if you lay a rotten and crazy Foundation, 
Ka muſt not build (a): and the greater and more 
weighty the Superſtructure is, the ſooner will it fall. 


out of Life, a Friend, a Companion, a Fellow- 
Citizen both of the fame greater (5), and leſſer 
City: and while you are committing Murder, and 
deſtroying. an innocent Perſon, you ſay, We muf 
keep our Determmations. Suppoſe, by any means, 
it ſhould ever come into your Head to kill me ; muſt 
you keep ſuch a Determination ? 

$. 2. With Difficulty this Perſon was, however, 
at laſt convinced: but there are ſome at preſent, 
whom there is no convincing. So that now I think 
I underſtand, what before I did not, the Meaning 
of that common Saying, That a Fool will neither 
bend nor break. May it never fall to my Lot to 
have a wife, that is an untractable Fool, for my 
„ mined.” 
ſtrongly they are determined upon Abſurdities, the 
more Need have they of Hellebore. Why will you 


Phyſician ? “ Sir, I am ſick. Give me your Af- 
" liftance conſider what I am todo. It is my 
Part to follow your Directions.“ So, in the pre- 
ſent Caſe : I know not what I ought to do; and [ 
am come to learn. No: but talk to me 


* mined.” What other Things? What is of great- 


not ſufficient to be determined, and to perſiſt. This 
is the Tenſion of A Madman, not of one in Health. 
1 will 


hs a) Inſtead of 3 ov, the true 9 ſeems to be 
xD ON ; and is fo e ; 
(6) The World. 


e Tranſlation de follows Mr. Upton" s Copy. 


Without any Reaſon, you are withdrawing from us, 


Friend (c). „It is all to no Purpoſe: I am deter- 
So are Madmen too; but the more 


not act like a ſick Perſon, and apply yourſelf to a 


about other Things: for upon This I am deter- 


4 * » 
9 
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er Conſequence, than to convince you, that it is 
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with that very Tenſion which you now make uſe 


ſometimes to one Part, ſometimes to another; thus 


What then? Doth any of us remember theſe Lel- 


offered Aſſiſtance neceſſary for his Support, and refuſes it. 


« Twill die, if you compel me to this.” Why ſo, 
Man: what is the Matter I am determin- 
„ ed.“ I have a lucky Efcape, that you are not 
determined to kill me. © I take no Money (d).“ 
Why ſo? I am determined.” Be aſſured, that 


of to refuſe it, you may, very poſſibly, hereafter, 
have as unreaſonable a Propenſity to take it; and 
again to ſay, I am determined.“ As, in a diſtem- 
pered and rheumatic Body, the Humour tends 


it is uncertain which Way a ſickly Mind will incline. 
But if, to its Inclination and Bent, an obſtinate 
Tenſion be likewiſe added, the Evil then becomes 
deſperate and incurable. x 


i 


CHAPTER XVI. 
That we do not ſtudy to make uſe of the Principles 
concerning Good and Evil. 


Gr. HERE lies Good? In Choice. Where 
Evil? In Choice. Where neither 
Good nor Evil? In Things independent on Choice. 


ſons out of the Schools? Doth any of us ſtudy how 
to Anſwer for himfelf in Things, as in Queſtions ? 
<7 it Day?” © Yes” Is it Night, then f: 
No.“ © Is the Number of Stars even? I can- 
“not tell.“ When () Money is offered you, have 
you ſtudied to make the proper Anſwer, That it 
1s not a Good ? Have you exerciſed yourſelf in ſuch 
Anſwers as theſe; or only in Sophiſtries ? Why do 
you wonder then, that you improve in Points which 
you have ſtudied ; and in thoſe which you have not 

ſtudied, 


(% This, probably, is ſpoken in the perſon of one, who is 
(a) As a Bribe for bad Purpoſes. 


V 
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ſtudied, there you remain the ſame? When an 
Orator knows, that he hath written well; that he 


hath committed to Memory what he hath written; 


and that he brings an agreeable Voice with him; 
why is he ſtill ſolicitous? Becauſe he is not conten- 
ted, with what he hath ſtudied. What doth he 
want, then? To be applauded by the Audience. 
He hath ſtudied the Power of ſpeaking, then ; but 
he hath not ſtudied Cenſure and Applauſe. For 


- when did he hear from any one, what Applauſe, 


what Cenſure, is? What is the Nature of each ? 
What kind of Applauſe 1s to be ſought, 'and what 
kind of Cenſure to be ſhunned? And when did 
he ever apply himſelf, to ſtudy what follows from 
theſe Leſſons? Why do you wonder then, if, in 
what he hath learned, he excels others; - but, where 
he hath not ſtudied, he is the ſame with the reſt of 
the World? Juſt as a Muſician knows how to play, 
ſings well, and hath the proper Dreſs of his Pro- 
feſhon ; yet trembles when he comes upon the 
Stage. For the firſt he underſtands : but what the 


Multitude is, or what the Clamour and Laughter of 


the Multitude is, he doth not underſtand. Nor doth 


| he even know, what Solicitude itſelf is: whether it 


be our own affair, or that of others; or whether it 
be poſſible to ſuppreſs it, or not. Hence, if he is 
applauded, he is puffed up, when he makes his 
Exit: but, if he is laughed at, the Tumour is 


pricked, and ſubſides. 
F. 2. Thus are we too affected. What do we 


| admire? Externals. For what do we ſtrive ? Ex- 


ternals. And are we then in any Doubt how we 
come to fear, and be ſolicitous? What is the Con- 
{quence then, when we eſteem the Things that 


| are brought upon us, to be Evils? We cannot 


but fear; we cannot but be folicitons. And then 
we tay, O Lord Cod, how ſhall I avoid Soliei- 
E | ws tude |” 


— 
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+ tude!” Have you not Hands, Fool? (b)' Hath 
not God made them for you? (c) Sit down now, 
and pray, that your Noſe may not run. Wipe it 
rather; and do not. murmur. Well; and hath he 
given you nothing in the preſent Caſe? Hath not 
he given vou Patience? Hath not he given you 
Magnanimity ? Hath not he given you Fortitude? 
When you have ſuch Hands as theſe, do you til 
ſeek for Somebody to wipe your Noſe? (d) But 
we neither ſtudy nor regard theſe Things. For 
give me but one, who cares how he doth any thing, 
who doth not regard the Succeſs of any thing, but 
his own Manner of acting. Who, when he is 
walking, regards his own Action? Who, when 
he is deliberating, the Deliberation itſelf, and not 
the Succeſs that is to follow it ? If it happens to 
ſucceed, he is elated ; and cries, * How prudently 
have we deliberated! Did not I tell you, my 
* dear Friend, that it was impoſſible, when we 
© conſidered about any thing, that it ſhould not 
„ happen right ?” But, if it miſcarries, the poor 


Wretch is dejected; and knows not what to ſay 


about the Matter. Who among us ever, upon 
this Account, conſulted a Diviner ? Who of us 
ever ſlept in a Temple, to be informed concerning 
his Manner of acting? (e) I ſay, who? Show me 

| . ae 


() The Order of this Paſſage ſhould be———Sit down now, 
and pray, that your Nofe may not run. Have you not Hands, 
Fool? Hath not God made them for you, &c. But Epifetu!, 


probably, might ſpeak extempore in this inverted manner : and 


 * Arrian propoſes to deliver what he faid, with the greateſt Ex- 


adneſs. . 
(c) Sitting, probably ſome particular Sort of it, was ancient- 


ly (fee Fudges xx. 26. 1 Chr. xvii. 16.) one Poſture of Devo 


tion. Our Anceſtors, in Queen Elizabeth's Time, called 
Kneeling, Sitting on their Knees. A mixed Poſture of Sitting 
and Kneeling is now uſed, by ſome Nations in Prayer. 

{d) See p. 21. Note . en; 

(e) The Heathen had certain Temples, in which it was 
uſual for Perſons to ſleep, in order to receive Oracles by Dreams, 
One of the moſt celebrated Places, appropriated to this Purpoſe, 
was the Temple of Amphiaraus. See PfILoSsTRATus, p. 77% 
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one (that I may ſee what I have long ſought) who 
is truly noble and ingenuous. Show me either a 
ae MM EST | 
F. 3. Why then are we ſtill ſurpriſed, if, when 1 
we waſte all our Attention on the Materials of Ac- it 
tion, we are, in the Manner of Action itſelf, low, 
ſordid, worthleſs, fearful, wretched, and a mere 
Heap of Difappointment and Miſery ? For we do 
not care about theſe Things, nor make them our 
Study. If we had feared, not Death or Exile, but 
Fear itſelf, we ſhould have ſtudied not to fall into 
what appears to us to be evil. But, as the Caſe 
now ſtands, we are eager and loquacious in the 
. Schools; and, when any little Queſtion ariſes about 
any of theſe Things, we are prepared to trace its 
Conſequences: but drag us into Practice, and you 
will find us miſerably ſhipwrecked. Let ſome alarm- 
ing Appearance attack us; and you will perceive 
what we have been ſtudying, and in what we are 
exerciſed, Beſides this Negligencc, we always ac- 
cumulate ſomewhat elſe, and repreſent Things 
greater than the Reality. In a Voyage, for Inſtance, 
caſting my Eyes down upon the Ocean below, and 
looking round me, and ſeeing no Land, I am out 
of my Wits; and imagine, that, if I ſhould be 
ſhipwrecked, I muſt ſwallow all that Ocean: nor 
doth it once enter my Head, that three Pints are 
enough to do my Buſineſs What is it then, that 
alarms me ? The Ocean ? No : but my own Prin- 
ciple. Again: in an Earthquake, I imagine the 
vv 7 "City 


VJ lt isobſervable, that this moſt practical of all the Phi- 
loſophers, owns his Endeavours met with little or no Succeſs, 
among his Scholars. The Apoſtles ſpeak a very different Lan- 
guage, in their Epiſtles, to the firſt Converts to Chriſtianity: 
and the Acts of the Apoſtles, and all the Monuments of the pri- 
mitive Ages, bear Teſtimony to the Reformation of Manners 
produced by the Goſpel. This Difference of Succeſs might in- 
es juſtly be expected, from the Difference of the two Sy- 
us. | | FEA | 
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1 - City is going to fall upon me: but is not one lit- 

tle Stone enough, to knock my Brains out? What 

is it then, that oppreſſes, and puts us out of our 
Wits? Why, what elſe, but our Principles * For 
what is it, but mere Principle, that oppreſſes him, 
who leaves his Country, and is ſeparated from his 
Acquaintance, and Friends, and Place, and uſual 

Manner of Life? When Children cry, if their 
Nurſe happens to be abſent for a little while, give 

them a Cake, and they forget their Grief. Shall 
we compare you to theſe Children then ? _ 

No, indeed. For I da not defire to be pacified 
by a Cake; but by right Principles. And what 
are they ? | os Js 
Such as a Man ought to ſtudy all Day long, ſo 
as not to be attached to what doth not belong to 
him ; neither to a Friend, to a Place, an Acade- 
my; nor even to his own Body: but to remember 
the Law, and to have that conſtantly before his 
Eyes. And what is the divine Law? To preſerve 
inviolate what is properly our own: not to claim 
what belongs to others : to uſe what 1s given us; 
and not deſire what is not given us: and, when any 
thing is taken away, to reſtore it readily ; and to 
be thankful for the Time you have been permitted 
the Uſe of it; and not cry after it, like a Child for 
its Nurſe and its Mamma. For what doth it ſignify, 

What gets the better of you, or on what you de- 
pend? And in what are you ſuperior to him, who 
cries for a Puppet, if you lament for a paultry Aca- 
demy, and a Portico, and an Aſſembly of young 
People; and ſuch- like Amuſements ? Another 
comes, lamenting, that he muſt no longer drink 
the Water of Dirce (F). Why, is not the Marcian 
Water as good ? © But I was uſed to that.” And 
in time you will be uſed to the other. And, when 

bs you 


YA beautiful clear River in Beotia, flowing into the Ia 
ms. The Marcian Water was conveyed by Ancus Martius o 
Rome. UrpToN. : ; 


Chap 16. EPIC TE TUS. ry 
you are attached to this too, you may cry again, 
and ſet yourſelf in Imitation of Euripides, to cele- 
brate, in Verſe, | 1 p 

The Baths of Nero, and the Marcian Waver.. 


Hence fee the Origin of Tragedy, when trifling 
Accidents befal fooliſh Men. Ah, when ſhall 1 
« ſee Athens, and the Citadel, again!“ Wretch, 
are not you contented with what you ſee every Day ? 
Can you fee any thing better than the Sun, the 
Moon, the Stars, the whole Earth, the Sea? But 
if beſides, you comprehend him who adminiſters. 
the Whole, and carry him about in yourſelf, do 
you ſtill long after Pebbles, and a fine Rock (g)? 
What will you do then, when you are to leave even 
the Sun and Moon? Will you fit crying, like an 
Infant? What then have you been doing in the' 
School? What did you hear? What did you 
learn? Why have you written yourſelf a Philoſo- 
pher, inſtead of writing the real Fact? I have 
made ſome (+) Introductions [you may ſay] ; and 
read over Chry/ippus ; but I have not ſo much as gone 
near the Door of a Philoſopher (i). For what Pre- 
tenſions have I, to any thing of the ſame kind with 
Socrates, who died, and who lived, in ſuch a Man- 
ner? Or with Diogenes? Do you obſerve either of 
theſe crying, or out of Humour, that he is not to 
ſee ſuch a Man, or ſuch a Woman ; nor to live 
| any longer at Athens, or at Corinth; but at Sa/a; 
| for Inſtance, or Echatana ? For doth he ſtay, and 
| Tepine, who is at his Liberty, whenever he pleaſes, 
to quit the Entertainment, and play no longer ? 
Why doth he not ſtay, as Children do, as long as 
he is amuſed? Such a one, no doubt, will bear 
perpetual Baniſhment, and a Sentence of Death, 
| L595: 3:55, wonderful 
_ (s) Mr. Upton conjectures this to be an Alluſion to ſome poe- 
tical, or rhetorical Deſcription. . | | 

(>) Brief Summaries of any Science, for the Uſe of Beginners, 
are often ſo called. | | a 


(i) Perhaps the true Reading ſhould be @:R050D19g Philoſ ophy. | 


3 "= 
> 
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wonderful well! Why will you not be weaned, as 
Children are; and take more ſolid Food ? Will 
you never ceaſe to cry after your Mammas and 
Nurſes, whom. the old Women about you have 
| taught you to bewail ? © But if I go away, I ſhall 

trouble them.“ You trouble them! No: it 
will not be ya but that which troubles you too, 
Principle. What have you to do then? Pluck 
out your [falſe] Principle; and, if they are wiſe, 
they will pluck out theirs too; or, if not, they will 
groan for themſelves © C © [Fi 
$. 4. Boldly make a deſperate Puſh, Man, as 
the Saying is, for Proſperity, for Freedom, for 
Magnanimity. Lift up your Head, at laſt, as free 
from Slavery. Dare to look up to God, and ſay; 
© Make uſe of me for the future as thou wilt. | 
am of the ſame Mind: I am equal with Thee, 
& Þ refuſe nothing which ſeems good to Thee, 
Lead me whither- Thou wilt. Clothe me in 
whatever Dreſs Thou wilt. Is it Thy Wil, 
& that I ſhould be in a public or a private Cond: 
„ tion; dwell here, or be baniſhed ; be poor, or 
rich? Under all theſe Circumſtances I will make 
+ Thy Defence to Men (). I will ſhow whatthe 
Nature of every Thing is. No. Rather fit 
alone, in a warm (i) Place, and wait till your Mam- 
ma comes to feed you. If Hercules had fat loiter- 
ing at Home, what would he have been? Eury#beus, 
and not Hercules. Beſides, by travelling . 


4 - 


Y There are innumerable Paſſages in St. Paul, which, it 
reality, bear that noble Leſtimony which Hpictetus here requires 
in his imaginary Character. Such are thoſe in which he glris 

in Tribulation ; ſpeaks with an beroic Contempt of Life, when ſet 

in Competition with the Performance of his Duty; rejaices in 

Bonds and Impriſonments, and the View of his approaching 

Martyrdom : and repreſents Afflictions as a Proof of God's Love, 

See Ads xx. 23, 24 Rom. v. 3. viii. 35==39. 2 Tam. iv. 6. 

(1) The Senſe of the original Phraſe, an Ox's Belly, 1s ob· 

ſcure to me. The French Tranſlation hath, iz your Cradie. © © 


many Friends, had he? But none more his Friend, 
than God: for which Reaſon he was believed to be 
the Son of God; and was ſo. In Obedience to him, 
he went about extirpating Injuſtice, and lawleſs 
Force. But you are not Hercules ; nor able to ex- 
tirpate the Evils of others: nor even The/eus, to ex- 
tirpate the Evils of Attica. Extirpate your own 
then. Expel, inſtead of Procruſtes and Sciron (m), 
Grief, Fear, Deſire, Envy, Malevolence, Avarice, 
Effeminacy, Intemperance, [from your Mind]. 
But theſe can be no otherwiſe expelled, than look- 
ing up to God alone, as your Pattern: by attaching 
yourſelf to him alone, and being conſecrated to his 
Commands. If you wiſh for any thing elſe, you 
will, with Sighs and Groans, follow what is ſtronger 
than you : always ſeeking Proſperity without, and 


not, and neglect to ſeek it where Th. --- 
CHAPTER XVI. 


How to adopt Pre-conceptions to particular Caſes. _ 


ſtudies Philoſophy ? (a) To part with 
Self-Conceit. For it is impoſſible for any one to 
begin to learn what he hath a Conceit that he alrea- 
dy knows. We all go to the Philoſophers, talking 
at all Adventures upon negative and poſitive Du- 
ties; Good and Evil; Fair and Baſe. We praiſe, 
cenſure, accuſe z we judge and diſpute about fair 
and baſe Enterpriſes. And for what do we go to 


ſet | | 
we the Philoſophers? To learn what we ſuppoſe our- 
aching | LI. 35 


Love. 
5 
is ob- 


(m) Two famous Robbers, who infeſted Attica, and wers at 
oe 1 5 : 


laſt killed by Theſeus. Ur rox. 
(a., See B. II. c. 11. f. 1. | 


c . EPICTETUS, 1 
- the World, how many Acquaintance, and how. 


never able to find it. For you ſeek it where it is 


LI. YET HAT is the firſt Buſineſb of one who 


* * 15 
2 IETY <a , 8 a 
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ſelves not to know. And what is this? Theorems 


We are deſirous to hear what the Philoſophers ſay, 
for its Elegance and Acuteneſs; and ſome with a 
View only to Gain. Now it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, 


that a Perſon will learn any thing, but what he de- 
fires to learn; or make an Improvement, in what 
he doth not learn. But moſt are deceived, in the 


ſame Manner as Theopompus, the Orator, when he 
blames Plato, for defining every thing. © For, 


% what, ſays he, did none of us, before you, uſe 


the Words Good and Fu}? or did we utter them 
« as empty Sounds, without underſtanding what 


< each of them meant?” Why, who tells you, 
Theopompus, that we had not natural Ideas and Pre- 


- conceptions of each of theſe ? But it is not poſſible, 
to adapt Pre-conceptions to their correſpondent Sub- 


jects, without having minutely diſtinguiſhed them, 
and examined what is the proper Subject to each. 
You may make the ſame Objection to the Phyſici- 
ans. For who of us did not uſe the Words, W hole 
ſome and Unwholeſome, before Hippocrates was 
born : or did we utter them as empty Sounds ? 
For we have ſome Pre- conception of Wholeſome 
too; but we cannot adapt it. Hence, one fays, 
Let the Patient abſtain from Meat ; another, Give 


it him: one ſays, Let him be bled; another, Cup 


him. And what is the Reaſon, but not being able 


to adapt the Pre-conception of Wholeſome, to par- 
_ ticular Caſes? Thus, too in Life: who of us doth 


not talk of Good and Evil; Advantageous and Dif 
advantageous: for who of us hath not a Pre- con- 


_ ception of each of theſe? But is it then a diſtinct 
and perfect one? Show me this. = 


- How ſhall h. it?: 
$. 2. Adapt it properly to particular Subjects. 


Plato, to go no farther, puts Definitions under the 


Pre-conception of Uſeful ; but you, under that of 
Lſeleſs. Can fo of vou be right ? How is it pol: 
fibte? Again: doth not one Man adapt the Pre- 
25 3 conception 


— 
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Conception of Good, to Riches? Another, not to 
Riches, but to Pleaſure, or Health? Upon the 
whole, if none of us, who uſe Words, either utter 

them without Meaning, or need to take any man- 
ner of Care in diſtinguiſhing our Pre- conceptions, 
why do we differ? Why do we wrangle? Why 
do we cenſure each other? But what Occaſion have 
I to mention this mutual Contradiction? If you 
yourſelf adapt your Pre- conceptions properly, how 
comes it to paſs, that you do not proſper? WH) 
do you meet with any Hindrance? Let us for the 
preſent omit the ſecond Topic, concerning the Pur- 
ſuits, and the Duties relative to them: Let us omit 
the Third too, concerning Aſſent. I make you a 
Preſent of all theſe. Let us inſiſt only on the Firſt (5); 
which affords almoſt a ſenſible Proof, that you do 
not adapt your Pre- conceptions right. You deſire 
what is poſſible in itſelf, and poſſible for you: Why 
then are you hindered ? Why are not you in a pro- 
ſperous Way? You do not decline what is neceſ-— 
ſary. Why then do you incur any thing [which is 
your Averſion?] Why are you unfortunate ? 
When you deſire any thing, why doth it not hap- 
pen? When you do not defire it, why doth it hap- 
pen? For this is the greateſt Demonſtration of ill 
Succeſs and Miſery. I defire ſomething ; and it 
doth not happen : and what is more wretched than 
I? From an Impatience of this, Medea came to 
murder her own Children: an Action of a noble 
Spirit in this View; for ſhe had a proper Impreſſion 
of what it was to be diſappointed of one's Deſire. 
„Thus I ſhall puniſh him, who hath injured and 
* diſhonoured me : and what is ſo wicked a Wretch 
good for? But how is this to be effected? I will 
murder the Children: but that will be puniſh- 
ing myſelf. And what do I care?” This is the 
Error of a Soul indued with great Powers. F ra ſhe 
| new 


{b) 5. The Topic of the Defires and Averfions. 


1 


* 
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knew not where the Completion of our Deſires is to 


be found: that it is not to be had from without; nor 
by altering the Appointment of Things. Do zot 
deſire the Man for your Huſhand, and nothing 
which you do deſire will fail to happen. - Do not 
deſire to keep him to yourſelf. Do not deſire to 


ſtay at Corinth; and, in a Word, have no Will, 


but the Will of God; and who ſhall reſtrain you; 
who ſhall compel you, any more than Jupiter? 


When you have ſuch a Guide, and. conform your 


Will and Inclinations to his, what need you fear 


being diſappointed? Yield up your Deſire and 


Averſion [as Slaves] to Riches, or Poverty; the 
one will be diſappointed, the other incurred, Yield 
them up to Health, Power, Honours, your Coun- 
try, Friends, Children, in ſhort, to any thing inde- 

ndent on Choice, you will be unfortunate. But 
yield them up to Jupiter, and the other Gods, 

Give yourſelf up to theſe: let theſe govern: let 
both be ranged on the ſame Side with theſe; and 
how can you be any longer unproſperous? But if, 
poor Wretch, you envy, and pity, and are jealous, 
and tremble, and never ceaſe, a ſingle Day, from 
complaining of yourſelf, and the Gods, why do 
you boaſt of your Education? What Education, 

Man ? That you have learned convertible Syllo- 
giſms? Why do not you, if poſſible, unlearn all 
theſe, and begin again; convinced, that hitherto, 


you have not even touched upon the Point? And, 
for the future, beginning from this Foundation, pro- 


ceed, in Order, to the SuperſtruCture ; that nothing 


may happen which you do not wiſh, and that every 


thing may happen which you do. Give me but 
one young Man, who brings this Intention with him 


to the School; who is a Champion for this Point; 


and fays,' © I yield up all the reſt: it ſuffices 
„me, if once I become able to paſs my Life, 
free from Hindrance and Grief : to ſtretch out 
my Neck to all Events, as free; and to look 

"A «yp 


357 
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« yp to Heaven, as the Friend of God; fearing 

4 nothing that can happen.” Let any one of 
you ſhow himſelf of ſuch a Diſpoſition, that 1 
may ſay, Come into the Place, young Man, that 
« is of right your own; for you are deſtined to be 


£& an Ornament to Philoſophy. Yours are theſe 


<« Poſſeſſions; yours theſe Books; yours theſe Diſ- 
« courſes.” Then, when he hath maſter'd, and 
got the better of this firſt Claſs, let him come to 
me again, and ſay; © I deſire indeed to be free 


c from Paſſion, and Perturbation ; but I deſire too, 


« as a pious, a philoſophic, and a carefully atten- 
« tive Man, to know, what is my Duty to God, 
« to my Parents, to my Relations, to my Country, 


and to Strangers.” * Come into the ſecond 


« Claſs too; for this likewiſe is yours.” But 1 
have now ſufficiently ſtudied the ſecond Claſs too 
« and I would willingly be ſecure, and (c) un- 
& ſhaken by Error and Deluſion, not only awake, 
but even when aſleep; when warmed with Wine 
« when diſeaſed with the Spleen.” © You are a 
& God, Man: your Intentions are great.” 
3. No. But I, for my part, deſire to under- 
4 ſtand what Chryſippus ſays, in his logical Treatiſe 
* of the (d) Pſeudomenos. —Go hang yourſelf, piti- 
ful. Wretch, with ſuch an Intention as this. What 
Good will it do you ? You will read the Whole la- 
menting all the while ; and fay to others, trembling, 
„Do as I do,” ——* Shall I read to you, my 
ES Friend, 


(r) There are ſeveral Readings and Conjectures. I have fol- 
lowed Wolfius ; who reads, for aowas, aoaru; ; as agreeing beſt 
with the Senſe. V 1 | F 

(4) The P/eudomenos was a famous Problem among the Stoics ; 
and it is this. When a Perſon ſays, I lie; doth he lie, or doth 
he not? If he lies, he ſpeaks Truth: if he ſpeaks Truth, be 
lies. The Philoſophers compoſed many Books on this Difficul- 
ty. Chryſitpus wrote fix. Philetas waſted himſelf to Death in 
ſtudying to anſwer it. MEexacz on Diogo. LAERTr. L. II. 6. 


108. Bruck ER Hift. Crit. Phileſ. vol. i. p. 613, 614. 


* 
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% Friend, and you to me? Jou write (e) ſur- 
. ** prifingly, Sir; and you very finely imitate the 
Stile of Plato; and you, of Xenopbon; and you, 
of Antiſthenes.” And thus, having relating your 
Dreams to each other, you return again to the 
fame State. Tour Deſires and Averſions, your 
Purſuits, your Intentions, your Reſolutions, your 
Wiſhes and Endeavours, are juſt what they were, 
You do not ſo much as ſeek for one to advite you; 


but are offended when you hear ſuch Things as 


theſe; and cry, An ill-natured old Fellow! He 
„fever wept over me, when I was ſetting out, nor 
„ fſaid; To what a Danger are you going to be ex- 

* poſed ! If you come off ſafe, Child, I will illumi- 
nate my Houle.” © This would have been the 


Part of a good-natured Man.” Truly, it will 


be a mighty Happineſs, if you do come off ſafe : it 
will be worth while to make an Illumination. For 
you () ought to be immortal, and exempt from 
Sickneſs, to be ſure. | | 
$. 4. Throwing away then, I ſay, this Self-con- 
ceit, by which we fancy, we have gained ſome 
Knowledge of what is uſeful, we ſhould come to 
philoſophic Reaſoning, as we do to Mathematics and 
Muſic : otherwiſe we ſhall be far from making any 
Improvement, even if we have read over all the 
Collections and Compoſitions, not only of Chry/ip- 
pus, but of Antipater and Archedemus too. | 


CHAP: 


- (e) This is ſpoken by Epictetus, in the Perſon of one of his 
Scholars ; to ridicule their complimenting each other on their 


Writings, while they neglected the more important Concern of 


moral Improvements. 


Vd du ſhould be cr 6d, 


Chap. 18. EP 1 c TE TUS. of 157 
PP 
How the Appearances of Things are 10 be combated. | 


d. 1. E VERY Habit and Faculty is preſerved, 
2 and increaſed, by correſpondent Actions: 
as the Habit of Walking, by walking; of Running, 
by running. If you would be a Reader, read : if 
a Writer, write. But if you do not read for a 
Month together, but do ſomewhat elſe ; you will 
ſee what will be the Conſequence. So, after fitting 
ſtill for ten Days, get up and attempt to take a 
long Walk ; and you will find how your Legs are 
weakened. Upon the whole then, whatever you 
would make habitual, practiſe it: and, if you would 
not make a Thing habitual, do not practiſe it; but 
| habituate yourſelf to ſomething elle. | 
F. 2. It is the ſame with regard to the Operations 
of the Soul. Whenever you are angry, be aſſured, 
that it is not only a preſent Evil, but that you have 
increaſed a Habit, and added Fuel to a Fire. When 
you are overcome by the Company of Women, do 
not eſteem it as a ſingle Defeat, but that you have 
ted, that you have mcreaſed, your Diſſoluteneſs. 
For it is impollible, but that Habits and Faculties 
mult either be firſt produced, or ſtrengthened and 
increaſed by correſpondent Actions. Hence the 
Philoſophers derive the Growth of all Infirmities. 
When you once deſire Money, for Example, if a 
Degree of Reaſoning ſufficient to produce a Senſe 
of the Exil be applied, the Deſire ceaſes, and the 
governing Faculty of the Mind regains its Authority ; 
whereas if you apply no Remedy, it returns no more 
to its former State: but, being again excited by a 
correſponding Appearance, it kindles at the Deſire 
more quickly than before; and by frequent Repe- 
ations, at laſt becomes callous (2): and by this In- 
OR firmity 
(a) Hardened againſt proper Reflections. 
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and place herſelf next to me; and I ſhould then for: 
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y is the Love of Money fixed. For he who 


hath had a Fever, even after it had left him, is not 


in the ſame State of Health as before, unleſs he was 
perfectly cured : and the ſame thing happens in 


Diſtempers of the Soul likewiſe. There are certain 


Traces and Bliſters left in it; which, unleſs they 
are well effaced, whenever a new Hurt is received 


in the fame Part, inſtead of Bliſters, become Sores, 


*. 6. 3. H yon would not be ef an adgrf Tem 
per then, do not feed the Habit. Give it nothing 


to help its Increaſe. Be quiet at firſt, and reckon 
the Days in which you have not been angry. I 


uſed to be angry every Day ; now every other 
Day; then every third and fourth Day: and if you 
miſs it ſo long as thirty Days, offer a ſacrifice of 
Thankſgiving to God. For Habit is firſt weakened, 
and then intirely deſtroy' d. I was not vex d 


To- day (; nor the next Day; nor for three or 


« four Months after; but took heed to myſelf, 
ce when ſome provoking Things happened.“ Be 
aſſured, that you are in a fine Way. To-day, 


„ when I ſaw a handſome Perſon, I did not ſay to 


« myſelf, O that I could poſſeſs her! And, how 
& happy is her Huſband (for he who ſays this, ſays 


* too, how happy is her Gallant)': nor do I go on 


e to repreſent her as preſent, as undreſs'd, as lying 


« down beſide. me.“ On this I ſtroak my Head, 
and ſay, Well done, Epictetus; thou haft folved a | 


pretty Sophiſm, a much prettier than one very ce- 
lebrated in the Schools (c). But, if even the Lady 


ſhould happen to be willing, and give me Intimati- 


ons of it, and ſend for me, and preſs my Hand, 
bear, 


(3) Theſe ſeveral Facts are here ſuppoſed, to be recollected 
at different Times. | ö 
(e) In this Place, and the following Lines, the Original men- 
tions particular Forms of Argument, which are now little un- 
-—_ ; and could not be at all inſtructive to the Exg/i/s Rea- 
er. 1 


— 
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beat, and get the Victory; that would be a Sophiſin 


ond all the Subtleties of Logic. This, and not 
iſputing artfully, is the proper Subject for Exulta- 
8. 4 How then is this. to be effected? Be wil - 
ling to approve yourſelf to yourſelf. Be willing to 
appear beautiful in the Sight of God: be deſirous 


to converſe in Purity with 7 wm own pur e Mind, 
any ſuch Appearance 


and with God: and then, 1 
ſtrikes you, Nato directs you: Have Recourſe 
6 to Expiations: Go a Suppliant to the Temples 
« of the averting Deities.” It is ſufficient, how- 
ever, if you propoſe to yourſelf the Example of 
wife and good Men, whether alive or dead; and 
compare your Conduct with theirs, Go to Socrates, 
and ſee him lying by Alcibiades, yet lighting his 
Youth and ape Conſider what a Victory he 
was conſcious of obtaining! What an Olympic 


Prize! In what Number did he ſtand from Hercu- 


tes (d)? So that, by Heaven, one might juſtly ſa- 


lte Him (e); Hail! incredibly () great, univerſal 


Victor! not thoſe ſorry Boxers and Wreſtlers; nor 

the Gladiators, who reſemble them. | 
d.. 5. By placing ſuch an Object over-againſt you, 
you will conquer any Appearance, and not be drawn 
away by it. But, in the firſt place, be not hurried 
along with it, by its haſty Vehemence : but ſay; 
Appearance, wait for me a little. Let me ſee what 
you 


d) Hercules is ſaid to have been the Author of the Gymnaſtic 


Games ; and the firſt Victor. Thoſe who afterwards conquered 2 
in Wreſtling, and the Pancratium, were numbered from him. 


UyTon. 


(e) Mr. Upton inſerts vurnotie, which he conjectures, ſhould be 
nxnozs, into the Text, from his Manuſcript : where, probably, 


it was written merely by an Accident of the Tranſcriber's caſt- 


ing his Eye upon that Word in the next Line. The Senſe needs 
not this Addition, and perhaps doth better without it. 


(f) This pompous Title was given to thoſe, who had been 
Vittors in all the O/ympic Games, 9 95 


* —ͤ oa ad. 
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ou are, and what you repreſent, Let me try you, M 
Then, afterwards, do not ſuffer it to go on draw. 
ing gay Pictures of what will follow : if you do, it 
will lead you where-ever it pleaſes. But rather op. 
Poſe to it ſome good and noble Appearance, and 
baniſh this baſe and ſordid one. If you are habitu- 


ated to this kind of. Exerciſe, you will ſee what 
Shoulders, what Nerves, what Sinews, you will 
have. But now it is mere trifling Talk, and nothing 


more. He is the true Practitioner, who exerciſes. 


himſelf againſt ſuch Appearances as theſe. Stay, 
Wretch, do not be hurried away. The Combat is 


great, the Atchievement divine; for Empire, for 
reedom, for Proſperity, for Tranquillity. Re- 


member God. Invoke Him for your Aid, and Pro- 
tector; as Sailors do Caſtor and Pollux, in a Storm. 
For what Storm is greater than that which ariſes 
from violent Appearances, contending to overſet 
our Reaſon? Indeed, what is the Storm itſelf, but 
Appearance? For, do but take away the Fear of 


Death, and let there be as many Thunders and | 


Lightnings as you pleaſe, you will find, that, in the 
ruling Faculty, all is Serenity and Calm: but if you 
are once defeated, and ſay, you will get the Victory 
another Time, and then the ſame thing over again; 
aſſure yourſelf, you will at laſt be reduced to ſo 
weak and wretched a Condition, that you will not 


ſo much as know when you do amiſs; but you will 


even begin to make Defences for your Behaviour, 
and thus verify the Saying of Heſiod : 


Wub conflant Ils, the Dilatory ſtrive. 


EO ERATTER XX” 

Concerning Thoſe who embrace Philoſophy only in 
| | P 

F. 1. T” HE Argument, called The ruling one, 


concerning which Diſputants queſtion- 


ed each other, appears to have its Riſe from 


hence 


ge} 
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hence (a). Of the following Propoſitions, any 
Two imply a Contradiction to the Third. They 
are theſe. That every 7 1 paſt is neceſſarily irue : 
That'an Impaſſibility is not the Conſequence of a Poffi- 
biltty : And, That ſomething is a Poſſibility, which 
neither is nor will be true. Diodorus, perceiving; 
this Contradiction, made uſe of the Probability of 
the Two firſt, to prove, That nothing is poſſible, 
which neither is nor will be true. Some again hold 
the Second and Third; That ſomething is poſhble, 
which neither is nor will be true; and, That an Im- 
poſſubility is not the Conſequence f Poſſibility : and, 
conſequently, aſſert, That not every thing paſt is ne- 
ceſſarily true, This Way Cleanthes and his Follow- 
ers, took'; whom Antipater copiouſly defends. 
Others, laſtly, maintain the Firſt and Third ; That 


4 ſomething is poſſible, which neu her is nor will be true: 
and That every thing paſt is neceſſarily true : but 


then, That an Impoſſibility may be the Conſequence of 
a Poſſibility. But all theſe Three Propoſitions can- 
not be at once maintained, becauſe of their mutual 
Contradiction. If any one ſhould aſk me then, 


W which of them I maintain; I anſwer him, That 1 


cannot tell. But J have heard it related, That Dio- 
dorus held one Opinion about them; the Followers 
of Fantbædes, I think, and Cleanthes, another; and 

Cryſppus a third. | | 25 
What then is yours (3)? 5 5 
= (c) None. Nor was I born to examine the Ap- 
Pearances of Things to my own Mind; to compare 
what is ſaid by others, and thence to form ſome 
| Principle of my own, as to the Topic [which you 
mention]. Therefore, [in reſpect to it,] I am no 
| Do better 


(4) The curious Reader may ſee this whole Matter explain- 
ed, with the greateſt Acuteneſs and Accuracy, by the very 
learned and ingenious Mr, Har rs, in Mr. Upton's Notes. 

(5) This is ſpoken to Epi#etus by one of his Hearers. | | 
(c) With Mr. Upton, 1 read ow: but it ſeems neceſſary, 
that od ſhould likewiſe ſtand ; and it is ſo tranſlated. | 
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better than a Grammarian [who repeats what he 
hath read]. Who was the Father of Hector? Prim, 
Who were his Brothers? Paris and Deiphobys, 
Who was his Mother ? Hecuba. This I have heard 
related. From whom? From Homer. But J believe 


Hellanicus, and other. Authors, have written on the 


ſame Subject. And what better Account have I of 
the ruling Argument ? But, if I was vain eno 


I might, eſpecially at an Entertainment (4), aſto- 


niſh all the Company by. an Enumeration of Au- 
thors, relating to it. Chry/ippus hath written won. 
derfully, in his firſt Book of Poſſibilities. Cleanthes 
and Archedemus have each written ſeparately on this 
Subject. Antipater too hath written, not only in 
his Treatiſe of Poſſibilities, but purpoſely in a Dif. 


courſe on the ruling Argument. Have not you 


read the Work? No.“ Read it then. And 
what Good will it do him? He will be more 
trifling and impertinent than he is already. For 


what elſe have you gained by reading it ? What 


Principle have you formed upon this Subject ? But 
you tell us of Helen, and Priam, and the Iſle of 
Calypſo, which never was, nor ever will be. And 
here, indeed, it is of no great Conſequence, if you 
retain the Story, without forming any Principle of 
your own. But it is our Misfortune to do fo, much 
more in Morality than upon ſuch Suhyects as 


theſe. 


$ 2. Talk to me concerning Good and Evil (e). 
Hear. e | | 
The Wind from Tum to-the Cicon's Shore 


> 


Halb driven ne 


{4) Some Philoſophers affected to ſhow their Learning at 
ſach Times; and it is againſt this idle Oſtentation that Fpi#etw 
points his Diſcourſe: for the Study of Logic itſelf, under pro- 
per Regulations, he often ſtrongly recommends. 

e) This I apprehend to be ſpoken by one of the Scholars of 
Epictetus; who ſeeing the Contempt with which his Maſter 
treats logical Subtleties, in the foregoing Paragraph, deſires him 
to diſcourſe upon Ethics. 5 | 


* 
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Of Things, ſome are good, ſome evil, and ſome 
indifferent. Now the good, are the Virtues, and 
whatever partakes of them; and the evil, Vices, 
and what partakes of Vice: the indifferent, lie be- 
tween theſe,” as Riches, Health, Life, Death, Plea- 
ſires r 8 55 
Whence do you know this? 3 1 
Hellanicus ſays it, in his Egyptian Hiſtory (H). 
For what doth it ſignify, whether one names the 
Hiſtory of Hellanicus, or the Ethics of Diogenes, or 
Chriſippus, or Cleanthes? Have you then examin- 
ed any of theſe Things, and formed a Principle of 
your own? But ſhow me, how you are uſed to 
exerciſe yourſelf on Shipboard. Remember this 
Diviſion (g), when the Maſt rattles, and ſome 
idle Fellow ſtands by you, while you are ſcreaming, 
and ſays, For Heaven's ſake, talk as you did a 
« little white ago. Is it Vice to ſuffer Shipwreck ? 
4 Or doth it partake of Vice?” Would not you 
| take up a Log, and throw it at his Head? What” 
= © have we to do with you, Sir? We are periſh- 
= © ing, and you come and jeſt.” Again: if Cz/ar 
Ws ſhould ſummon you, to anſwer an Accuſation, Re- 
member the Diviſion. If, when you are going in, 
pale and trembling, any one ſhould meet you, and 
= ay, Why do you tremble, Sir? What is this 
Affair you are engaged in? Doth Cæſar within, 
give Virtue and Vice to thoſe who approach 
„him?“ “ What do you too inſult me, and 
* add to my Evils ?**” >——* Nay, but tell me, 
= Pilofopher, why you tremble ? Is there any o- 
= ther Danger, but Death, or a Priſon, or bodily 
=_ - | A 2 . 
Efideetus gives this abſurd Reply to ridicule the Fond- 
neſs of his Scholars for quoting Authors, and making a Parade 


of their Reading: and inſinuates, that it is not at all material, 
g a Perſon, who on ſuch Subjects, means nothing further 
than Talk, knows what he is talking of, or blunders about it 
ever ſo grolsly. N ' 


(s) Of Things into good, evil, and indifferent. 


\ - 
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Pain, or Exile, or Defamation?” — % Why 
„ whatſhould there be elſe ?'——* Are any of 
„ theſe Vice? Or do they 3 of Vice? 
& What then, did you yourlelf uſe to fay of theſe 
„Things ?“. What have you to do with me, 
« Sir? My own Evils are enough for me. 
« You ſay right. Your own Evils are indeed enough 
& for you; your Baſeneſs, your Cowardice, and 
that Arrogance, by which A were elated, as 
4 ſat in the Schools hy did or” plume 

urſelf with what is not . own? Why did 

u call yourſelf a Stoic? ? 

3. Obſerve yourſelves thus in your Actions, 
and you will find of what Se& you are. You will 
find, that moſt of you are Epicureans ; a few Pe- 
ripatetics, and . thoſe but looſe ones (5). For, by 
What Action will you prove, that you think Virtue 
equal, and even ſuperior, to all other Things? 
Show me a Stoic, if you have one (i). Where? 
Or how ſhould you? You can ſhow, indeed, a 
Thouſand, who repeat the Stoic Reaſonings. But 
do they repeat the Epicurean worſe ? Are they not 
juſt as perfect in the Peripatetic? Who then is a 
Stoic? as we call that a Phidian Statue, which is 
formed according to the Art of Phidias ; fo ſhow 
me ſome one Perſon, formed according to the Prin- 
ciples which he profeſſes. Show me one, who is 
ſick, and happy; in Danger, and happy; dying, 
and happy; exiled, and happy; diſgraced, and 
happy. Show him me; for, by Heaven, I long 
to ſee a Stoic. But you [will fay] you have not 
one perfectly formed. Show me then one who 1s 
forming: one who is approaching towards this 
Character. Do me this Favour, Do not refuſe 
an old Man a Sight which * * WOK — Jet 


/ hb) The Peripatetics held other Things befides Virtues 
be good ; but not in near ſo high a Degree. 
1 See Note . B. ii. c. 16. 
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ſeen. Do you ſuppoſe, that you are -{aſked] to 
ſhow the Jupiter or Minerva of Phidias, a Work of 


Ivory or Gold? Let any of 32 ſhow-me a human 
a 


Soul, willing to have the ſame Sentiments with 
thoſe of God: not to accuſe either God or Man: 


not to be diſappointed of its Deſire, or incur its 
| Averſion: not to be angry: not to. be envious : 


not to be jealous : in a Word, willing from a Man 
to become a God ; and, in this poor mortal Body, 
aiming to have Fellowſhip with Jupiter. Show 
him to me. But you cannot. Why then do you 
impoſe upon yourſelves, and play Tricks with o- 
thers? Why do you put. on a Dreſs not your 
own 3 and walk about in it, mere Thieves and 


Pilferers of Names and Things, which do not be- 
long to you? Here, I am your Preceptor, and 


you come to be inſtructed by me. And indeed my 
Intention 1s to ſecure you from being reſtrained, 


compelled, hindered : to make you free, proſpe- 
Tous, happy; looking to God upon every Occaſion, 


great or ſmall, And you come to learn and ſtudy 
theſe Things. Why then do not you finiſh your 
Work, if you have the proper Intention; and I, 
beſides the Intention, the proper. Qualifications ? 
What is wanting? When J ſee an Artificer, and 
the Materials lying ready, I expect the Work. 


Nov here is the Artificer ; here are the Materials; 


what is it we want? Is not the Thing capable of 
being taught? It is. Is it not in our own Power 


then? The only Thing of all others that is ſo. 


Neither Riches, nor Health, nor Fame, nor, in 
ſhort, any thing elſe is in our Power, except a right 


Ule of the Appearances of Things. This alone is, 


by Nature, not ſubject to Reſtraint, not ſubject to 
Hindrance. Why then do not you finiſh it? Tell 
me the Cauſe. It muſt be by my Fault, or yours, 
or from the Nature of the Thing. The Thing 


itſelf is practicable, and the only one in our Pow- 


er. The Fault then muſt be either in me, or in 


M 3 | Jou, 
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vou, or, more truly, in both. Well then, ſhall 
we now, at laſt, bring this Intention along with us? 
Let us lay aſide all that is paſt. Let us begin, 
Only believe me, and you will ſee the Conſe- 
quence. 0 : 


CHAPTER xx. 


Concerning the Epicureans, and Academics. 


C 1. T: RUE and evident Propoſitions muſt, of 


| Neceſſity, be uſed even by thoſe, who 
contradict them. And, perhaps, one of the ſtrong- 


eſt Proofs, that there is ſuch a Thing as Evidence, 


is the Neceſſity which thoſe, who contradict it, are 
under, to make uſe of it. If a Perſon, for In- 
ſtance, ſhould deny, that any thing 1s univerſally 
true, he will be obliged to aſſert the contrary, that 
nothing is univerſally true. What, Wretch, not 
even this itſelf? For what is this, but to ſay, that 
every thing univerſal is falſe. Again: if any one 
ſhould come, and ſay, ** Know that there is nothing 
to be known; but all Things are uncertain :*? or 


another; Believe me, and it will be the better 


for you, no Man ought to be believed in any 
* thing:“ or a Third, © Learn from me, that no- 
« thing is to be learned; I tell you this, and will 
4 teach the Proof of it, if you pleaſe.” Now 
what Difference is there between ſuch as theſe, and 
thoſe who call themſelves Academics ? Who fay to 
us, Be convinced, that no one ever is convinced 
* fon good Grounds]. Believe us, that no body 
believes any body.” e 

d. 2. Thus alſo, when Epicurus would deſtroy 


the natural Relation of Mankind to each other, he 


makes uſe of the very thing he is deſtroying. For 


what doth he fay ? © Be not deceived ; be not ſe- | 


& duced, and miſtaken. There is no natural Re- 
| lation 


. © e A 9 
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s lation between reaſonable Beings. Believe me. 
% Thoſe who ſay otherwiſe, miſlead and impoſe 
* upon you,” —— Why are you concerned for us 
then? Let us be deceived. You will fare never the 
worſe, if all the reſt of us are perſuaded, that there 
is a natural Relation between Mankind ; and that 
it is by all means to be preſerved. Nay, it will be 
much ſafer and better. Why do you give yourſelf 
any Trouble about us, Sir? Why do you break 
your Reſt for us? Why do you light your Lamp? 
Why do you riſe early? Why do you compoſe ſo 
many Volumes ? Is it that none of us ſhould be de- 
ceived, concerning the Gods; as if they took any 
Care of Men? Or that we may not ſuppoſe the 
Eſſence of Good conſiſts in any thing, but Pleaſure? 
For, if theſe Things be ſo, he down and ſleep, 
and lead the Life of which you judge yourſelf wor- 
thy; that of a mere Reptile. Eat and drink, and 
ſatisfy your Paſſion for Women, and eaſe yourſelf 
and ſnore. What is it to you, whether others think 
right or wrong about theſe Things? For what 
have you to do with us? You take care of Sheep, 
becaule they afford us their Milk, their Wool, and, 
at laſt, their Fleſh. And would it not be a deſirable 
Thing that Men might be ſo lulled and inchanted by 
the Stoics, as to give themſelves up to be milked 
and fleeced by you, and ſuch as you? Should not 
theſe Doctrines be taught to your Brother Epicu- 
reans only, and concealed from the reſt of the 
World; who ſhould by all means, above all things, 
be perſuaded, that we have a natural Relation to 
each other: and that Temperance is a good Thing, 
in order that all may be kept ſafe for you? Or is 
this Relation to be preſerved towards ſome, and not 
towards others? Towards whom then, is it to be 
preſerved? Towards ſuch as mutually preſerve, 
or ſuch as violate it? And who violate it more, 
than you, who teach ſuch Doctrines ? 


M 4 | | | S's 
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F. 3. What was it then, that waked Epicurus 
from his Sleep; and compelled him to write what 
he did? What elſe, but that which is of all others 

the moſt powerful in Mankind, Nature; which 
draws every one, however unwilling and reluctant, 
to its own Purpoſes. For ſince, ſays ſhe, you think 
that there is no Relation between Mankind, write 
this Doctrine, and leave it for the Uſe of others; 
and break your Sleep upon that Account; and, by 
your own Practice, confute your own Principles. 
Do we ſay, that Oreſtes was rouſed from Sleep 
by the Agitation of the Furies; and was not Epi- 
curus waked by Furies, more cruel and avenging, 
-which would not ſuffer him to reſt; but compelled 
him to divulge his own Evils, as Wine and Mad- 
neſs do the Pneſts of Cybele:? So ſtrong and uncon- 
querable a Thing is human Nature! For how can 
a Vine have the Properties'not of a Vine, but of 
an Olive Tree? Or an Olive Tree, not thoſe of 
an Olive Tree, but of a Vine? It is impoſſible. 
It is inconceivable. Neither, therefore, is it poſſi- 
ble for a human Creature intirely to loſe human 
Affections. But even thoſe who have undergone a 
Mutilation, cannot have their Inclinations alſo mu- 
tilated : and ſo Epicurus, when he had mutilated all 
the Offices of a Man, of a Maſter of a Family, of 
a Citizen, and of a Friend, did not mutilate the 
Inclinations of Humanity : for he could not, any 
more than the idle Academics can throw away, or 
blind their own Senſes; though this be, of all o- 
thers, the Point they labour moſt. What a Miſ- 
fortune 1s it, when any one, after having received, 
from Nature, Standards and Rules for the Know- 
ledge of Truth, doth not ſtrive to add to theſe, and 
mae up their Deficiencies; but, on the contrary, 
endeavours to take away, and deſtroy, whatever 
Truth may be known even by them? 


8.4 


" 
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6. 4. What fay you, Philoſopher? What do 

1 think of Piety and Sanctity ? If you pleaſe, I 
will prove, that they are good. Pray do prove 
it; that our Citizens may be converted (a), and 
honour the Deity, and may no longer neglect what 
is of the higheſt Importance. Have you the 
Proofs, then I have, and I thank you. Since 
you are ſo well pleaſed with this then, learn the 


contrary: That there are no Gods; or, if there 


are, that they take no Care of Mankind; neither 
have we any Concern with them: that this Piety 
and Sanctity, which is ſo much talked of by many, 


is only an Impoſition of boaſting and ſophiſtical 


Men; or, perhaps, of Legiſlators, for a Terror 


and Reſtraint to Injuſtice. Well done, Philo- 


ſopher. Our Citizens are much the better for you. 


You have already brought back all the Youth, to a 


Contempt of the Deity.—-— What! doth not this. 
pleaſe you, then? Learn next, that Juſtice is no- 
. thing : that Shame 1s Folly : that the paternal Rela- 
tion is nothing; the filial, nothing. Well 

ſaid, Philoſopher : perſiſt; convince the Youth : 
that we may have many more, to think and talk 
like you. By ſuch Doctrines as theſe, have our 
well-governed States flouriſhed ? Upon theſe was 
Sparta founded! Lycurgus, by his Laws, and Me- 
thod of Education, introduced ſuch Perſuaſions as 
theſe ; That it is juſt as honourable, as it is diſho- 
nourable, to be Slaves; and juſt as diſhonourabl2, 
as honourable, to be free! They who died at Ther- 
nopylæ, died from ſuch Principles as theſe! And 
from what other Doctrines did the Arbenians leave 
their City (6) ? h | 


S. 5. 
ſa) A New Teſtament Word, | 

( When the Athenians found themſelves unable to reſiſt 
the Forces of the Perfians, they left their City ; and, having 
removed their Wives and Children, and their moveable Ef- 
fects, to Træxen and Salamis, went on board their Ships, and 
"defended the Liberty of Greece by their Fleet. Ur rox from 
Ciekxo, &c. 5 26 | 
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H. 5 And yet, they who talk thus, marry, and 


produce Children; and engage in public Affairs, 
and. get themſelves made Prieſts and Prophets (of 
whom? Of Gods that have no Exiſtence); and 
conſult the Pythian Prieſteſs, only to hear Fal- 


ſhoods, and interpret the Oracles to others. nt 


monſtrous Impudence and Impoſture | 
$.6. (c) What are you doing, Man? You con- 
tradict hour every Day; and yet you will not 


give up theſe paultry Cavils. When you eat, where 


do you carry your Hand? To your Mouth, or to 
your Eye? When you bathe, where do you go? 
5 you ever call a Kettle, a Diſh; or a Spoon, a 
pit? If were a Servant to one of theſe Gentle - 
men, were it at the Hazard of being flayed every 
Day, I would plague him. Throw ſome Oil 
into the Bath, Boy.” I would take Pickle, and 
| . upon his Head. « What is this?” Really, 
an Appearance ſtruck me ſo perfectly alike, 

as not to be diſtinguiſhed from Oil. Give me the 


2 Soup.“ '? I would carry him a Diſh full of Vi- 5 
Yes, Sir, 


negar. Did not I aſk for the Soup ?” 
this is the Soup.—* Is not this Vinegar ?” Why ſo, 


more than Soup? . Take it and ſmell to it, take it 
< and taſte it.” How do you know then, bur our 
«© Senſes deceive us?” If I had three or four Fel- 


low-ſervants to join with me, I would make him 


either choke with Paſſion, and burſt, or change 
his Opinions. But now they inſult us, by making 


ule of the Gifts of Nature, while in Words, they 
deſtroy them. Grateful and modeſt Men, truly ! 
Who, if there were nothing elſe in the Caſe, while 


they are eating their daily Bread, dare to ſay, We 


„ do not know, whether there be any Ceres, or 


*« Proſerpine, or Pluto (d ). Not to mention, that 
while 


te) What follows is as the Academies who denied the 


Evidence of the Senſes. 


(4+ By theſe Terms, the Stoics meant intelligent Powers. 
Joining, to bring the Fruits of the Earth to Maturity, and to 


carry on the Courſe of Nature. 
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„ ſuch Things, or ſuch Things? 


"Dd E71CTETUS „ 


while they enjoy the Night and Day, the Seaſons of 
the Year, the Stars, the Earth and Sea, they are 


not the leaſt affected by any of theſe Things ; but 


only ſtudy to throw out ſome idle Problem; and, 
when they have cleared their Stomachs, go and 
bathe: but take not the leaſt Care what they ſay ; 
nor on what Subjects; nor to whom; nor what 


may be the Conſequence of their Talk: whether 


any. well-diſpoſed young Man, by hearing ſuch 


Doctrines, may not be affected by them, and fo 


affected as intirely to loſe 'the Seeds of his good 
Diſpoſition : whether they may not furniſh an Adul- 


terer with Occaſions of growing ſhameleſs in his 


Guilt : whether a public Plunderer may not find 


Excuſes, from theſe Doctrines: whether he, who 


neglects his Parents, may not gain an additional 
Confidence from them — (e) What then, in 
* your Opinion, is good and evil, fair and () baſe; 


one ſay any more againſt fuch Creatures as theſe, 


or give them any Account, or receive any from 


them, or endeavour to convince them? By Ju- 
piter, one might ſooner hope to convince the moſt 


unnatural Debauchees, than thoſe, who are thus 


deaf and blind to their own Evils (g). 


(e) Theſe ſeem to be the Words of the Academic, deſirous 
of begining a Diſpute with Fp:#erus, to revenge himſelf, by 
puzzling him, for the ſevere "Things which he had been ſaying 
againſt that Set. But Epicletus refuſes to enter into it; and 
gives his Reaſon. | 

% I have followed Mr. Upron's Addition of awwxgor but, 
perhaps, even xa may be an Addition, firſt ariſing from writ- 
ing 7 xn twice over. | 

(2) This reſembles what our Saviour ſaith to the Jew 
Rulers; Verily 1 ſay unto you, that the Publicans and the Harlots 
ge into the Kingdom of God before you, Matt. xxi. 31. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Of Inconfitency. 25 


F. . TERRE are ſome Things which Men 


confeſs, with Eaſe; others, with Diffi- 
culty. No one, for Inſtance, will confeſs himſelf a 


Fool or a Blockhead; but, on the contrary, you 


will hear every one ſay, I wiſh my Fortune was 
* equal to my Mind.” But they eaſily confeſs 


themſelves fearful; and ſay, I am ſomewhat 


„ timorous, I confeſs: but in other reſpects you 


* will not find me a Fool.” No one will eaſily 
| confeſs himſelf intemperate in his Deſires; upon 


no Account diſhoneſt, nor abſolutely very envious, 


or meddling : but many confeſs themſelves to have 


the Weakneſs of being compaſſionate. What is 
the Reaſon of all this? The principal is, an Incon- 
ſiſtency and Confuſion in what relates to Good and 
Evil. But different People have different Induce- 
ments. In general, whatever, they 1magine to be 


baſe, they do not abſolutely confeſs. Fear and 


Compaſſion, they imagine to belong to a well. 


meaning Diſpoſition ; but Stupidity, to a Slave. 


Offences againſt Society they do not own : but, in 
moſt Faults, they are brought to a Confeſſion, 
chiefly from imagining, that there is ſomething in- 

voluntary in them; as in Fear and Compaſſion. 
And, though a Perſon (a) ſhould in ſome meaſure 
confeſs himſelf intemperate in his Deſires, he ac- 
cuſes his Paſſion, and expects Forgiveneſs, as for 
an involuntary Fault. But Diſhoneſty is not ima- 
gined to be, by any means, involuntary. In Jea- 
louſy too, there is ſomething, they ſuppoſe, of 
involuntary ; and this likewiſe, in ſome degree, they 


confeſs. 8 
„ | 8. 2. 


(a) Mr. Upton's Copy: 


5 


8. 2. Converſing among ſuch Men, therefore, 
thus confuſed, thus ignorant what they ſay, what 
are, or are not, their Evils, whence they have 
them, and how they may be delivered of them z + 
it is worth while, I think, to aſk one's ſelf continu- 
ally, © Am 1 too one of theſe? What do | ima- 
& gine myſelf to be? How do I conduct myſelf? 
<< As a prudent, as a temperate Man? Do I, too, 
ever talk at this Rate, That I am ſufficiently in- 
i ſtructed for what may happen? Have I that 
« Perſuaſion, That I know nothing, which becomes 
« one who knows nothing? Do I go to a Maſter, 
« as to an Oracle, prepared to obey; or do I, as 
« well as others, like a ſtupid Driveller (4), enter 
« the School, only to learn the Hiſtory [of Philoſo- 
„ phy], and underſtand Books, which I did not 


r TT. 7 


i 0 underſtand before; or, perhaps, to explain them 
X to others? (c) You have been fighting at home, 
=Y with your Servant, Sir: you have turned the 
1 Houſe upſide-down,. and alarmed the Neighbour- 
J hood: and do you come to me, with a pompous 
I Show of Wiſdom, and ſit and paſs Judgment how 
Fl I explain a Sentence? How I prate whatever comes 
Y into my Head? Do you come, envious and de- 
. jetted, that nothing is brought you from home? 
z And, in the midſt of the Diſputations, ſit thinking 
on nothing, but how your Father or your Brother 
i may behave to you?; What are they ſaying a- 
4 « bout me at home? Now they think I am im- 
© <« proving : and ſay, He will come back with uni- 
hk „ verſal Knowledge. I wiſh I could learn every 
bo « thing before my Return : but this requires much 
* % Labour; and nobody ſends me any thing. The 
. | „ Baths 
of | 6 We have no Expreſſion exactly like that in the Greek. 
me: The Tranſlation comes the neareſt to it, of any I could think 
on. | 5 

2. 44000 This ſeems to be ſpoken by Epifetus, to one of his 

cholars. e | 


1 8 


amen, help 


* very ill both at home, and here. 
=} $. LE After all this, it 18 ſaid, nobody is the bet- 


ter for the philoſophic School. Why, who comes 
to the School? I mean, who comes to be reform- 


ed? Who, to ſubmit his Principles to Correction? 


Who, with a Senſe of his Wants? Why do you 
wonder then, that you bring back from the School, 


the very Thing you carried there. For you do not 


come to lay aſide, or correct, or change, your 


Principles. How ſhould you? Far from it. Ra- 
ther conſider this, therefore, whether you have not 


what you come for. Tou come to talk about 


Theorems. Well: and are not you more imperti- 


nently talkative than you were? Do not theſe paul - 


try Theorems furniſh you with Matter for Oſtenta- 
tion? Do not you ſolve convertible and hypothe- 

tical Syllogiſms ? Why then, are you ſtill diſpleaſed, 
if you have the very Thing for which you came ? 
Very true: but, if my Child, or my Bro- 
& ther, ſhould die; or if I muſt die, or be tor- 


« tured myſelf, what Good will theſe Things do 


« me?”'—— Why, did you come for this? Did 
you attend upon me for bis? Was it upon any 
ſuch Account, that you ever lighted your Lamp, 
or ſat up at Night? Or did you, when you went 


into the Walk, propoſe any Appearance to your 


own Mind to be diſcuſſed, inftead of a Syllogitm ? 


Did any of you ever go through. ſuch a Subject 


jointly ? And, after all, you ſay, Theorems are 
uſeleſs. To whom? To ſuch as apply them ill. 

For Medicines for the Eyes are not uſeleſs to thoſe, 
who apply them when, and as, they ought. Fo- 


mentations are not uſeleſs: Poiſers are not uſeleſs: 
but 1 are uſeleſs to ſome; and, on the contra- 


ry, uſeful to others. If you ſhould aſk me now, 


Are Syllogiſms uſeful]? I anſwer, that they are 
uſeful; and, if you pleaſe, I will ſhow Foo. 
| " how” 


<4 * 
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how (d). ——“ Will they be of Service to me, 
then? Why: did you aſk, Man, whether 
they would be uſeful to you, or in general? If 
any one in a Dyſentery ſhould aſk me, whether 
Acids be uſeful; I anſwer, They are. © Are they 
« uſeful for me, then I ſay, No. Firſt tr 
to get the Flux ſtopt, and the Exulceration healed. 
Do you too firſt get your Ulcers healed ; your 
Fluxes ſtopt. Quiet your Mind, and bring it free 
from Diſtraction, to the School; and then you will 
know what is the Force of Reaſoning. OY 


CHAPTER XXII. 
| Of Fr tendſhip. 
: 1 1. * O whatever Objects a Perſon devotes 


his Attention, theſe Objects he, pro- 
bably, loves. Do Men ever devote their Attention 


then, to Evils?— By no means.— Or even 
to what doth not concern them?. No: nor 
this. It remains then, that Good muſt be the 


ſole Object of their Attention; and, if of their At- 
tention, of their Love too. Whoever, therefore, 
underſtands Good, is capable likewiſe of Love: 
and he who cannot diſtinguiſh Good from Evil, 
and Things indifferent from both, how is it poſſi- 
ble, that he can love? The prudent Perſon alone 
then, is capable of loving. + bg 
How ſo? I am not this prudent perſon, yet I 
love my Child. „„ | 
[ proteſt it ſurprizes me, that you ſhould, in the 
firſt place, confeſs yourſelf imprudent. For in 
what are you deficient? Have not you the Uſe of 
your Senſes? Do not you diſtinguiſh the Appear- 
ances of Things? Do not you provide ſuch —_ | 
| PT "mM 


(4) The Greek is pointed at aww ; but the Senſe requires 
the Stop, at . | 1 DS 


* 
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and Cloathing, and Habitation, as are ſuitable to 

you? Why then do you confeſs, that you want 
Prudence? In truth, becauſe you are often ſtruck, 
and diſconcerted by Appearances, and their Speci- 
ouſneſs gets the better of you ; and hence you 
ſometimes ſuppoſe the very ſame Things to be 
good, then evil, and, laſtly, neither: and, in a 


word, you grieve, you fear, you envy, you are 


diſconcerted, you change, Is it from hence, that 
you confeſs yourſelf imprudent? And are you not 
changeable too in Love? Riches, Pleaſure, in 
ſhort, the very ſame Things, you at ſome times 
eſteem good, and at others, evil: and do not you 
eſteem the ſame Perſons too, alternately good and 
bad? And, at one time, treat them with Kind- 
neſs, at another, with Enmity? One time, com- 
mend, and at another, cenſure them? 
Tes. This too is the Caſe, with me. . 
Well then, can he who is deceived in another, 
be his Friend, think you? | | 
No, ſurely. | bs 
Or doth he, who loves him with a changeable: ' 
Affection, bear him genuine Good-will? 
Nor he, neither. | „ 1 
Or he, who now vilifies, then admires him 
= +. N 70 
Do you not often ſee little Dogs careſſing, and 
playing with each other, that you would ſay, no- 
thing could be more friendly: but, to learn what 
this Friendſhip is, throw a Bit of Meat between 
them, and you will ſee. Do you too throw a Bit 
of an Eſtate, betwixt you and your Son, and you 
will ſee, that he will quickly wiſh you under 
Ground, and you him: and then you, no doubt, 
on the other hand, will exclaim; What a Son 
have I brought up! He would bury, me alive! 
Throw in a pretty Girl, and the old Fellow and 
the young one will, both, fall in Love with her: 
71 ; or 


no meg 
cumſta 
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able, t! 


tempt, | 


equally, 
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or let Fame or Danger intervene, the Words of 
the Father of Admetus will be yours a): 


' You Hold Life dear : / Doth not your Father too? 


Do you ſuppoſe, that he did not love his own 
Child, when he was a little one? That he was 
not in Agonies, when he had a Fever; and often 
wiſhed to undergo that Fever in his ſtead ? But, 
after all, when the Trial comes home, you ſee 
what Expreſſions he uſes. Were not Eteocles and 
Polynices born of the ſame Mother, and of the ſame 
Father? Were they not brought up, and did they 
not live, and eat, and ſleep, together? Did not 
they kiſs and fondle each other? So that any one, 
who faw them, would have laughed at all the Pa- 
radoxes, which Philoſophers utter about Love, 


(a) Admetus, King of Theſaly, being deſtined to die, Afollo 
obtained a Reverſal of his Sentence from the Fates, on Condi- 
tion, that ſome Perſon could be found to die in his ſtead. Aa. 
netus tried all his Friends, and, among the reſt, his Father, 
Pheres ; but no one choſe to be his Repreſentative, but his 
Wife, Alceftiis, After her Death, Pheres is introduced prepar- 
ing Honours for her Funeral, and condoling with his Son, on 
her Loſs. Admetus rejects his Preſents, with great Indignation ; 
and makes him the ſevereſt Reproaches, on his Cowardice and 
Mean-ſpiritedneſs, in not parting with a few remaining Years of 
Life, to ſave his Son from an untimely Death ; and in ſufferin 
Alceſtis to deſcend to the Grave for him, in the Bloom * 
Youth. The Quotation made by Epictetus, is Part of the 
Anſwer of Pheres, to the Reproaches of his Son. + 

Some of the fineſt and molt touching Parts of the Dialogue, 
in Edward and Eleonora, are taken from the Alceſtis; but Mr. 
Thomſon is much happier, in the Conduct of his Story, than 
Euripides. Eleonora expoſes herſelf to Death, againſt'the Con- 
ſent, and without the Knowledge, of her Huſband ; which by 
no means appears to have been the Caſe of Alceſtis. This Cir- 
cumſtance Tenders Admetus, a moſt deſpicable Character, 
throughout the Play; and the Reproaches which he throws 
upon Pheres appear abſurd, and ſhocking. It is a little remark- 
able, that Epictetus ſhould treat the Father with ſo much Con- 

tempt, and beſtow none on the Son, to whom it was, at leaſt 
equally, due. See B. III. c. 20. f. 1. 5 Ws 
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178 The Dis counxs ES of Bock II. 
And yet, when a Kingdom, like a Bit of Meat, 
was thrown betwixt them, fee what they ſay, and 
how eagerly they wiſh to kill each other (5). For 
univerſally, be not deceived, no Animal is attached 
to any. thing fo ſtrongly, as to its own Intereſt, 
Whatever therefore, appears a Hindrance to that, 
be it Brother, or Father, or Child, or Miſtreſs, vr 
Friend, is hated, abhorred, execrated; for, by 
Nature, it loves nothing like its own Intereſt. This 
is Father, and Brother, and Family, and Country, 
and God (c). Whenever therefore, the Gods ſeem 
to hinder this, we. vilify even them, and throw 
down their Statues, and burn their Temples ; as 
Alexander ordered the Temple of Eſculapius to be 
burnt, becauſe he had loſt the Man he loved. 
S. 2. Whenever therefore, any one makes his 
Intereſt to conſiſt in the ſame thing with Sanctity, 
Virtue, his Country, Parents, and Friends, all theſe 
are ſecured-: but, where-ever they are made to 1n- 
terfere, Friends, and Country, and Family, and 
Juſtice itſelf, all give way, borne down by the 
Weight of Self. intereſt. For wherever I and mine 
are placed, thither muſt every Animal gravitate. 
I in Body, that will ſway us; if in Choice, that; 
if in Externals, theſe. If therefore, 7 be placed 
in a right Choice, then only, I ſhall be a Friend, a 
Son, or a Father, ſuch as I ought. For, in that 
_ Caſe, it will be for my Intereſt to preſerve the faith - 
ful, the modeſt, the patient, the abſtinent, the 
beneficent, Character; to keep the Relations of 
Life inviolate. But, if I place my /elf in one Thing, 
and Virtue in another, the Doctrine of * = 


) The Original quotes ſome Verſes from Euripides, of a 

Dialogue between Eteocles and Polynices, before the Walls of 
_ Thebes; of which the Tranſlation gives the general Senſe. 

(c See Matt. xii. 50. 
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ſtand its Ground, That Virtue is nothing, or mere 
Opinion (d). 3 * 

$.' 3: From this Ignorance it was, that the Hibe- 
nian and Lacedemonians quarrelled with each other; 
and the Thebans with both: the Perſian King, with 
Greece; and the Macedonians, with both: and now 
the Romans, with the Getes. And, in till remoter 
Times, the Trojan War aroſe from the ſame Cauſe. 
Paris was the Gueſt of Menelaus; and whoever 
had feen the mutual Proofs of Good-will, that 
paſſed between them, would never have believed, 
that they were not Friends, But a tempting Bit, 
a pretty Woman, was thrown in between them; 
and for this they went to War. At preſent, there- 
fore, when you ſee dear Brothers have, in Appear- 
ance, but one Soul, do not immediately pronounce 
upon their Friendſhip ; not though they ſhould 
ſwear it, and affirm it was impoſſible to live aſun- 
der. (For the governing Faculty of a bad. Man is 
faithleſs, unſettled, injudicious ; ſucceſſively van- 


quiſhed by different Appearances). But inquire, 


not as others do, whether they were born of the 
ſame Parents, and brought up together, and under 
the ſame Preceptor ; but this Thing only, in what 
they place their Intereſt; in Externals, or in 
Choice. If in Externals, no more call them Friends, 
than faithful, or conſtant, or brave, or free ; nay, 
nor even Men, if you are wiſe. | For it is no Prin- 
ciple of Humanity, that makes them bite and vili- 
ty each other; and take Poſſeſſion of public Aſſem- 
blies, as wild Beaſts do of Solitudes and Mountains I 
5 „%%% 


(4) By ſelf is here meant the proper Good, or, as Soſomon 
expreſſes it, Eccl. xii. 13. The Whole of Man. The Stoic proves 
excellently, the Inconvenience of placing this, in any thing 
but a right Choice (a right Diſpoſition, and Behaviour) : but how 
it is the Intereſt of each Individual, in every Caſe, to make 
that Choice, in Preference to preſent Pleaſure, and in Defiance 
of preſent Sufferings, appears only from the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture Recompence. ü 
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and convert Courts of Juſtice into Dens of Rob- 
bers: nor that prompts them to be intemperate, 
Adulterers, Seducers; or leads them into other 
Offences, that Men commit againſt each other, 

from the one ſingle Principle, by which they place 
themſelves, and their- own Concerns, in Things 
independent on Choice. : | 

S. 4. But, if you hear, that theſe Men, in reality 
ſuppoſe Good to be placed only in Choice, and in a 
right Uſe of the Appearances of . Things ; no lon- 

ger take the trouble of inquiring, if they are Fa- 
ther and Son, or old Companions and Acquaint- 
ance; but as boldly pronounce, that they are 
Friends, as that they are faithful and juſt, For where 
elſe can Friendſhip be met, but with Fidelity and 
Modeſty, and a Communication (e) of Virtue ; and 
of no other Thing ? | EE 
Well: but ſuch a one paid me the utmoſt 
Regard, for ſo long a Time ; and did not he love 
-\. Wer NM ws 

How can you tell, Wretch, if that Regard be 

any other than he pays to his Shoes, or his Horſe, 

when he cleans them? And, how do you know, 
but when you ceaſe to be a neceſſary Utenſil, he 
may throw you away, like a broken Stool? | 

Well: but it is my Wife; and we have lived to- K. I. 

gether many Years. 

And how many did Eriphyle live with Amphia- 

raus; and was the Mother of Children, and not a 

few? But a Bracelet fell in between them. What 

was this Bracelet? The Principle [ſhe had formed] 

concerning ſuch Things. This turned her into 4 

ſavage Animal: this cut aſunder all Love ; and 

ſuffered neither the Wife, nor the Mother, to con- 
tinue ſuch (F). „ 
| - d. 5. 


Fy rj | | 
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ſe) Perhaps 92-5, in the Greek, ſhould be A. | 
(F) Amphiaraus married Eriphyle, the Siſter of Adrafius, 


King of Argos, He was an excellent Soothſayer ; and, a 
il, 
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S. 5. Whoever therefore, among you, ſtudies 
to be, or to gain a Friend, let him cut up all theſe 
Principles by the Root; hate them; drive them 
utterly out of his Soul. Thus, in the firſt place, 
he will be ſecure from inward Reproaches, and 
Conteſts; from Change of Mind, and Self- torment. 
Then, with reſpect to others; to every one, like 
himſelf, he will be unreſerved. To ſuch as are 
unlike, he will be patient, mild, gentle, and ready 
to forgive them, as failing in Points of the greateſt 
Importance: hut ſevere to none; being fully con- 


vinced of Plato's Doctrine, that the Seul is never 


willingly deprived of Truth. Without all this, 
you may, in many Reſpects, live as Friends do; 
and drink, and lodge, and travel together, and be 
born of the ſame Parents; and ſo may (g) Ser- 
pents too: but neither they, nor you, can ever be 
Friends, while you have theſe brutal and execrable 
Principles. | | ; 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Of the Faculty of Speaking. 


5.1. A BOOK will always be read with the 


greater Pleaſure, and Eale too, if it be 


written in a fair Character: therefore every one will 


the more eaſily attend to Diſcourſes likewiſe, orna- 
mented with proper and beautiful Expreſſions. It 
(a) ought not then to be ſaid, that there is no ſuch 

My Thing 


Skill, foreſaw, that it would prove fatal to him, if he engaged 


himſelf in the Theban War. Wherefore, to avoid inevitable 


Deſtruction, he hid himſelf: but was diſcovered by his Wife 
Erithyle, whom Polynices had corrupted, with a Preſent of a 
golden Chain. STAaT1us's Thebais, L. VI. | 
(g) Mr. Uptor's Copy. | 
(4) Theſe are the Words of Epictetus; to which there are 
Others equivalent afterwards, His Meaning, probably, Fa 
| that 
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Thing as the Faculty of Elocution: for this would 


be at once the Part of an impious and fearful Per- 


ſon (5). Impious; becauſe he diſhonours the Gifts 
of God; juſt as if he ſhould deny any Uſe in the 
Faculty of Sight, Hearing, and Speech itſelf. Hath 

God then given you Eyes in vain? Is it in vain, 
that he hath infuſed into them, ſuch a ſtrong and 


active Spirit, as to be able to repreſent the Forms of 


diſtant Objects (c)? What Meſſenger is ſo quick 
and diligent? Is it in vain, that he hath made the 
intermediate Air, ſo yielding, and elaſtic, that the 
Sight penetrates through it? And is it in vain, 
that he hath made the Light; without which all 


the reſt would be uſeleſs? Man, be not ingrateful; 


nor, on the other hand, unmindful of your ſupe; 
rior Advantages (d): but for Sight, and Hearing, 
and indeed for Life itſelf and the Supports of it, 
as Fruits, and Wine, and Oil, be thankful. to God: 
but remember, that he hath. given you another 
Thing, ſuperior to them all; which makes uſe of 
them, proves them, eſtimates the Value of each (e). 


For what is it that pronounces upon the Value of 


each of theſe Faculties? Is it the Faculty itſelf? 
Did you ever perceive the Faculty of Sight or Hear- 
ing, to ſay any thing concerning itſelf? Or Wheat, 
or Barley, or Horſes, or Dogs? No. Theſe 
Things are appointed as Inſtruments and Servants, 

| 1 to 


that the Value and Uſefulneſs of the Faculty of Elocution 


ought not to be denied: in Oppoſition to the Doctrine of Epi- 
curus, who declared all the liberal Arts and Scienges to be uſe- 


leſs and miſchievous. See Dtos. LAERT. L. X. $. 6. and Me- 


NAGE's Notes there, | | 
( He proves the Timidity at the Beginning of F. 3. 

(e) It was an old Notion, that Viſion was performed by the 
Emiſſion of Rays from the Eye to the Object, not the Admiſſi- 
on of Rays from the Object into the Eye; and to this Epictetui 
here refers. | | 

(4) Mr. Upton gives a different Senſe to xpuogorur but I 
think, that both Tax, and what afterwards follows, juſtifies the 
_ Engliſh Tranſlation. | | | 
e) See B. I. c. 1. 5 W 
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to obey that which is capable- of uſing the Appear- 
ances of Things. If you inquire the Value of any 


thing; of bat do you inquire? What is it that 


anſwers you )? How then can any Faculty be 
ſuperior to this ; which both uſes all the reſt as In- 
ſtruments, and tries and pronounces concerning 
each of them? For which of them knows, what 
itſelf is; and what is its own Value? Which of 
them knows, when it is to be uſed, and when not? 
Which is it, that opens and ſhuts the Eyes, and 
turns them away from improper Objects? Is it the 
Faculty of Sight? No: but that of Choice. Which 
is it, that opens and ſhuts the Ears? What is it, by 
which they are made curious and inquiſitive; or, on 
the contrary, deaf, and unaffected by what is ſaid ? 
Is it the Faculty of Hearing? No: but that of 
Choice, Will this then, -perceiving itſelf to exiſt in 
[Man amidſt] the other Faculties, [which are] all 


blind and deaf, and unable to diſcern any thing, 


but thoſe Offices, in which they are appointed to 
miniſter, and be ſubſervient to it ; and that itſelf 
alone ſees clearly, and diſtinguiſhes the Value of 
each of the reſt; will this, I ſay, inform us, that 
any thing is ſupreme, but itſelf ? What doth the 
Eye, when it is opened, do more, than ſee? But 
whether we ought to look upon the Wife of any 
one, and in what manner, what is it that tells us? 


The Faculty of Choice. Whether we ought to be- 
| lieve, or to diſbelieve what is faid ; or whether, if 


we do believe, we ought to be moved by it, or 
not; wWhat is it that tells us? Is it not the Faculty 
of Choice? Again: the very Faculty of Elocution, 
and that which ornaments Diſcourſe, if there be 
any ſuch peculiar Faculty, what doth it more, 
than merely ornament and arrange Expreſſions, as 

BY N 4 Curlers 


(f) The Hearer is underſtood in this Place to ſay, The Fa- 
culty of Choice. It is not improbable, however, that the 
Greek Word xgoaiferien, may have been omitted in tranſcribing. 
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Curlers do the Hair? But whether it 5 better to 
ſpeak, or to be filent ; or better to ſpeak in this, or 
in that Manner; whether this. be decent, or inde- 
cent ;. and the Seaſon and Uſe of each; what is it 
that tells us, but the Faculty of Chice ? What 
then, would you have it appear, and bear Teſti- 
mony againſt itſelf ? What means this? If the 
Caſe be thus, that which ſerves, may be ſuperior to 
that to which it is ſubſervient; the Horſe to the 
Rider ; the Dog,. to the. Hunter ; the Inftrument, 
to the Muſician ; or Servants to the King. What 
is it that makes uſe of all the reſt? Choice. What 
, takes care of all? Choice, What deſtroys the 
whole Man, at one time, by Hunger; at another, 


—— 


n 
| 
by a Rope, or a Precipice? Choice. Hath Man, 
then, any thing ſtronger than this? And how is it 1 
poſſible, that what is liable to Reſtraint ſhould be [ 
ſtronger, than what is not? What hath a natural t 
Power of hindering the Faculty of Sight? Both f 
Choice, and what depends on Choice. And it is u 
the ſame of the Faculties of Hearing and Speech. y 
And what hath a natural Power of hindering 0 
Choice? Nothing independent on itſelf, only its e: 
own Perverſion. Therefore Choice alone is Vice: fo 
Choice alone is Virtue. _ W 
H. 2. Since, then, Choice is ſuch a Faculty, a ti 
placed in Authority over all the reſt, let it come be 
forth and ſay to us, that the Body is, of all Things, M 
the molt excellent. If even the Body itſelf pro- 01 
nounced itſelf to be the moſt excellent, it could not hb 
be borne. But now, what is it, Epicurus, that pro- U 
nounces all this? What was it, that compoſed 5 
Volumes, concerning (g) the End of [Being], the ant 
(g) Nature of Things, the (g) Rule [of Reaſon- | 
ing]; that aff med a philofophic Beard; that, as 
it was dying, wrote, that it was Zhen ſpending its ll 
% 
t 15 
(8) Celebrated Tree, on theſe Subjets, compoſed * wW0 | 
Picur us. 5 fore 
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laſt and happieſt Day (? Was this, Body, or was 

it the Faculty of Choice? And can you then, with- 
out Madneſs, confeſs any thing ſuperior to this? 
Are you in reality fo deaf and blind? What then, 


_ doth any one, diſhonour the other Faculties? Hea- 


ven forbid! Doth any one deny, that the Faculty 
of Sight (i) is uſeful, and preferable ſto the Want 
of it!? Heaven forbid! It would be ſtupid, im- 
pious, and ungrateful to God. But we render to 
each its Due. There is ſome Uſe of an Aſs, tho 


not ſo much as of an Ox; and of a Dog, though not 


ſo much as of a Servant; and of a Servant, though 
not ſo much as of the Citizens; and of the Citiz- 
ens, though not ſo much as of the Magiſtrates. 
And, though ſome are more excellent than others, 
thoſe Uſes, which the laſt afford, are not to be deſ- 
piſed. The Faculty of Elocution hath its Value, 
though not equal to that of Choice. When there- 
fore J talk thus, let not any one ſuppoſe, that I 
would have you neglect Elocution, any more than 
your Eyes, or Ears, or Hands, or Feet, or Clothes, 
or Shoes. But if you aſk me, what is the moſt 
excellent of Things, what ſhall I 17 2 cannot 
ſay, Elocution; but a right Choice: for it is that 
which makes uſe of this, and all the other Facul - 
ties, Whether great or ſmall. If this be ſet right, a 
bad Man becomes good; if it be wrong, a good 
Man becomes wicked. By this we are unfortunate, 
fortunate; we diſapprove, or approve each other. 
In a word, it is this, which, neglected, forms 


Unhappineſs; and, well cultivated, Happineſs. 


d. 2. But to take away the Faculty of Elocution; | 


and to ſay, that it is in reality nothing, 1s not only 
ingrateful 


% Theſe Words are Part of a Letter written by Epicurus, 
15 he was dying, to one of his Friends. See Dios. LAERT. 
Ly. As F. 22. : / 8 

(i Probably for meoagerinn ſhould be read ogarixns 3 which 
Word is uſed by Fpidtetzs, but a little more than a Page be- 


fore, 
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ingrateful to thoſe who gave it, but cowardly tos, 
For ſuch a Perſon feems to me to be afraid, that, 
if there be any ſuch Faculty, we may not, on oc- 
. .calion, be able to treat it with Contempt. Such 
are they too, who deny any Difference between 
E and Deformity. Was it poſſible then, to 
be affected in the ſame Manner by ſeeing Therfites, 
as Achilles; or Helen, as any (x) other Woman? 

Theſe alſo are the fooliſh and ctownifh Notions of 
thoſe, who are ignorant of the Nature of Things; 
and afraid, that, whoever perceives a Difference, 
muſt preſently be carried away, and overcome. But 
the great Point is to leave 'to each Thing its own 
proper Faculty; and then to ſee what the Value of 
that Faculty is, and to learn what is the principal 
Thing, and, upon every Occaſion, to follow that, 
and to make it the chief Object of our Attention: 
to conſider other Things as trifling in Compariſon 
of this; and yet, as far as we are able, not to ne- 
glect even theſe. We ought, for Inſtance, to take 
care of our Eyes; but not as of the principal 
Thing, but only on account of the Principal: be- 
cauſe that will no otherwiſe preſerve its own Nature, 
than by making a due Eſtimation of the reſt, and 
preferring ſome to others. What is the. uſual Prac- 
| tice then? That of a Traveller, who returning into 
his own Country, and meeting on the Road with a 
good Inn, being pleaſed with the Inn, ſhould re- 
main at the ny. Have you forgot your Intention, 
Man? You were not travelling t this Place, but 
only through it. But this is a fine Place.“ And 
how many other fine Inns are there, and how 
many pleaſant Fields? But only to be paſt through 
in your Way. The Buſineſs ts, to return to your 
Country ; to relieve the Anxieties of your Family ; 
to perform the Duties of a Citizen; te marry ; have 
Children; and go through the public Offices. For 
: | | you 

(4) Mr. Upton's Reading 5 aruxe. 
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you did not ſet out, to chuſe the fineſt Places; but 
to return, to live in that where you were born, an 
of which you are appointed a Citizen. . ; 


9. 4. Such is the preſent Caſe. Becauſe by Speech, 
and verbal Precepts, we are to arrive at Perfection; 
and purify our own Choice; and rectify that Facul- 
ty, of which the Office is, the Uſe of the Appear- 
ances of Things: and, becauſe, for the Delivery of 
Theorems, a certain Manner of Expreſſion, and 
ſome Variety and Subtilty of Diſcourſe, becomes 
neceſſary; many, captivated by theſe very Things, 
one, by Expreſſion, another, by Syllogiſms, a third, 
by convertible Propoſitions, juſt as our Traveller 
was by the good Inn, go no further: but fit down 
and waſte their Lives ſhamefully there, as if a- 
mongſt the Sirens. Your Buſineſs, Man, was to 
Rrepary yourſelf for ſuch an Uſe of the Appearances 
of Things, as Nature demands: Not to be fruſtrat- 
ed of your Deſires, or incur your Averſions: never 
to be diſappointed, or unfortunate : but free, un- 
reſtrained, uncompelled; conformed to the Admi- 
niſtration of Jupiter; obedient. to that; finding 
fault with nothing: but able to ſay, from your 


whole Soul, the Verſes which begin, 
Conduct me, love; and thou, O Deſtiny. 


While you have ſuch a Buſineſs before you, will 
you be ſo pleaſed with a pretty Form of Expreſſion, 
or a few Theorems, as to chuſe to ſtay and live 
with them, forgetful of your Home; and fay, 
* They are fine Things? Why, who ſays they 
are not fine Things; But only as a Paſlage ; as 
an Inn. For, could you ſpeak like Demoſthenes, 
what hinders, but that you might be a diſappointed 
Wretch ? Could you reſolve Syllogiſms like Chri- 
{ppus, what hinders, but that you might be miſe- 
rable, ſorrowful, envious, in ſhort, diſturbed, un- 
happy? Nothing. You ſee then, that theſe are 
mere Inns, of ſmall Value; and that your Point 

| in 
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in View, is quite another Thing. When I talk 


thus to ſome, they ſuppoſe, that I am overthrow- 
ing all Care about Speaking,' and about Theorems : 
but I do not overthrow that; only the reſting in 


theſe Things without End, and placing our Hopes 


there. If any one, by maintaining this, hurts an 
Audience, place me amongſt thoſe hurtful People: 
for I cannot, when I ſee one Thing to be the prin- 


cipal and moſt excellent, call another ſo, to gain 


your F avour. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Concerning a Perſon whom he treated with Diſregard. 


L. 3. 


* vou to ſay ſomething to me: Do you think, 
replied Epierus, that, as in other Things, ſo in 
Speaking, there is an Art, by which he, who un- 
derftands 1 5 ſpeaks ſkilkalh, and he, who doth not, 
unſkilfully ? 

do chink = 

He then, who, by ſpeaking, both benefits him- 
a, and is able to benefit others, muſt ſpeak ſkil- 
fully ; but he who rather hurts, and is hurt, muſt 
be unſkilful in this Art of ſpeaking. For you may 
find ſome Speakers hurt, and others benefited. 
And are all Hearers benefited by what they hear? 
Or will you find ſome benefited, and' ſome 
hurt (a) ? f 

Both. 

Then thoſe who hear ſkilfully are benefited, and 


thoſe who hear unſkilfully, hurt. 


Granted. 


(a) 2 Cor. ii. 16. 


HEN a certain Perſon ſaid to him; 
* have often come to you, with 4 
PDeſire of hearing you; and you have never given 
% me any Anſwer; but now, if poflible, I intreat 


Is 


— 
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B there an Art of Hearing, then, as well as of 
| Speaking ? 

It ſeems ſo. 

If you pleaſe, 3 it thus too. To whom, 
4 you A think, the Practice of Muſic belongs? 

To a Muſician. 

To whom the proper Formation a of a Statue ? 

To a Statuary. _ 

And do not you imagine ſome Art neren, to 
view a Statue ſkilfully? 

I do. 

If, therefore, to ſpeak properly 3 to one 
who. is ſkilful, do not you ſee, that to hear with 
Benefit belongs likewiſe to one who is ſkilful? For 
the preſent, however, if you pleaſe, let us ſay no 
more of doing Things perfectly, and with Benefit, 
ſince we are both far enough, from any thing of 
that Kind: but this ſeems to be univerſally con- 
feſſed, that he, who would hear Philoſophers, needs 
ſome Kind of Exerciſe in Hearing. Is it not fo ? 
Tell me then, on what I ſhall ſpeak toyou? On 
what Subject are you able to hear me (5)? 


On Good and Evil. 
The Good and Evil of what | ? Of a Hel 7 
No. 
Of an Ox. 
: No. 
: What then, of a Man ? | 
8 8 
| Do we know, then, what Man XY What is 
b his Nature; what our Idea of him is; and how 
g far our Ears are open in reſpect to this Matter (c). 
8 Nay, do you underſtand what Nature is; or are 
you able, and in what Degree, to comprehend me, 
| when 
d 
(b) See Jun viii. 43- 7 
(c) Kara woo, wes Tov, ſhould be Xara Togo Tegh rob. 
There is no Need of altering T#ywra TETQNpevos. Opening the 
Is Ear, is a Phraſe of Scripture. Fob xxxiii. 16. xxxvi. 10. J. 


xlii. 20. Mark vii. 34, 35. And even digging open the Ear. 
P/. xl. 6. in the Hebrew. 
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when I come to ſay; But J muſt uſe Demonftra- 
tion to you?” Ho ſhould you? Do you com- 
prehend what Demonſtration is; or, how a Thing 
is demonſtrated ; or by what Methods; or, what 
reſembles a Demonſtration, and yet is not a De- 
monſtration? Do you know what True, or Falſe 
is? What is confequent to a Thing, and what 
contradictory? Or unſuitable, or diſſonant? But! 
muſt excite you to Philoſophy. How ſhall T ſhow 


you that Contradiction, among the Generality of 


Mankind, by which they differ, concerning Good 
and Evil, Profitable and Unprofitable, when you 
know not what Contradifiion means? Show me 
then, what T ſhall gain, by diſcourſing with you? 


Excite an Inclination in me, as a proper Paſture ex- 
cites an Inclination to eating, in a Sheep: for if 


you offer him a Stone, or a Piece of Bread, he will 

not be excited. Thus we too have certain natural 

Inclinations to ſpeaking, when the Hearer appears 

to be ſomebody ; when he gives us Encouragement : 

but if he fits by, like a Stone, or a Tuft of Graſs, 

how can he excite any Deſire in a Man? Doth a 
Vine ſay to an Huſbandman, Take care of me?“ 

No : but mvites him to take care of it, by ſhowing 

him, that, if he doth, it will reward him for his 

Care. Who is there, whom engaging ſprightly 

Children do not invite to play, and creep, and prat- 
tle, with them? But who was ever taken with an 
Inclination to divert himſelf, or bray, with an Aſs ? 
for, be the Creature ever ſo little, it is ſtill a little 
Aſs. | | * 

F. 2. Why do you ſay nothing to me, then? 

I have only this to ſay to you: That, whoever 
is ignorant what he is, and wherefore he was born, 
and in what kind of a World, and in what Society; 
what Things are good, and what evil; what fair, 
and what baſe: who underſtands neither Diſcourſe, 
nor Demonſtration ; nor what is true, nor what 1s 


falſe; nor is able to diſtinguiſh between them: ſuch 
a one 


ITY _— 8 


. a 
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a one will neither exert his Deſires, nor Averſions, 
nor Purſuits, conformably to Nature: he will nei- 
ther intend, nor aſſent, nor deny, nor ſuſpend, his 
Judgment, conformably to Nature: but will wan- 
der up, and down, intirely deaf and blind, ſuppoſing 
| himſelf to be ſomebody (ad); while he is in reality, 

nobody. Is there any thing new, in all this? Is not 
this Ignorance the Cauſe of all the Errors that have 
happened, from the very Original of Mankind ? 
Why did Agamemnon and Achilles differ? Was it 
not for want of knowing what is advantageous, 
what diſadvantageous? Doth not one of them ſay, - 
It is advantageous to reſtore Chryſeis to her Father; 
the other, That it is not? Doth not one ſay, That 
he ought to take away the Prize of the other ; the 
other, that he ought not? Did they not, by 
theſe means, forget who they were, and for what 
Purpoſe they had come there? Why, what did 
you come for, Man: to gain a Miſtreſs, or to fight? 
—— To fight.“ With whom? With the 
Trojans, or Greets? With the Trojans.” 
Leaving Hektor, then, do you draw your Sword 
upon your own King? And do you, good Sir, for- 
getting the Duties of a King, 
Intruſted with a Nation, and its Cares, 


go to ſquabbling, about a Girl, with the braveſt of 
your Allies; whom you ought, by every Method, 
to conciliate and preſerve? And will you be infe- 
rior to a ſubtle Prieſt, who pays his Court, with 
the utmoſt Care, to you fine Gladiators? Fou 
ſee the Effects, which Ignorance of what is advan- 
tageous, produces. But I am rich {you may 
* ſay], as well as other People.” What, 
richer than Agamemnon ?——* But I am handſome 


66 too. * 


(d) 4 ter rie tic, wr d'oudkitz, is very near to Jogi was T3, 
bande, wr, Gal. vi. 3. There is a ſimilar Expreſſion of Plato, at the 
End of the Apology of Socrates. | 
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ee What, bandſomer than Achilles? 
But I have fine Hair too. Had not Achilles 
| finer and brighter? Yet he neither combed it 
nicely, nor curled it. But J am ſtrong too.” 
Can you lift ſuch a Stone then, as Heclor, or 
Ajax 4 «+ But I am of a noble Family too.” 
Is your Mother a Goddeſs, or your Father de- 
ſcended from Jupiter? And what Good did all 


this do Achilles, when he ſat crying for a Girl ?— 


But I am an Orator.” And was not he? 
Do not you fee how he treated the moſt eloquent 


of the Greeks, Phenix and Ulyſſes | ? How he 


ſtruck them dumb? This is all I have to fay to 
you; and even this, * my Inclination. 
Why ſo? 


Becauſe you have given me no Encouragement. 


For what can I ſee in you, to encourage me, as 
| Hong Horſes do their Riders? Your Perſon ? 
hat you disfigure. Your Dreſs ?. That is effe- 


minate. Your Behaviour? Your Look? Abſo- 


lutely nothing. When you would hear a Philoſo- 
pher, do not ſay to him, © You tell me nothing; 


but only ſhow yourſelf worthy, or fit, to hear ; and 


you vil find, how you will move him to \ ſpeak. 
CH APTE R XXV. 
| That Logic is nec:ſſary. 


\ Ven one of the Company ſaid to him 

* Convince me that Logic is neceſſary;“ 
Would you have me demonſtrate it to you, ſays he? 
——* Yes.” —— Then I muſt uſe a demonſtrative 
Form of Argument.— “ Granted.” ——And 


how will you know then, whether I argue ſophiſti- 


cally? On this, the Man being filent ; You ſee, 


ſays he, that, even 10 "wr own Confeſion, Logic 
is 


8 8 to i. 


7 


is neceſſaty'; ſince, Without its Aſſiſtanee, yon 

cannot learn ſo much as whether it be neceſſury, 
or not. 3 : 7: £ 3 7 41 1 "Ved 
D A P T E R NNVII 8 


* 


ius i the Property of Error in Li. 


3. E VER Error in Life implies a Contra- 

I . diction: for, ſince he who errs, doth not 
mean to err, but to be in the Right, it is evident, 
that he acts contrary to his Meaning. What dot! 
a Thief mean? His own Intereſt. If, then, 
Thieving be againft his Intereſt, he acts contrary 
to his own Meaning. Now every rational Soul is 
naturally averſe to Self- contradiction: but ſo long 
as any one is ignorant, that it is a Contradiction, no- 
thing reſtrains him from acting contradictorily: but, 
whenever he diſcovers it, he muſt as neceſſarily re- 
nounce and avoid it, as any one muſt diflent from 
a Falſhood, whenever he perceives it to be a Fal- 
ſhood : but, while this doth not appear, he aſſents 
to it, as to a Truth. | 

$. 2. He then is an able Speaker, and excels at 
once in Exhortation and Conviction, who can diſco- 
ver, to each Man, the Contradiction by which he 
errs, and prove clearly to him, that what he would, 
he doth not ; and what he would not do, that he 
doth (a). For, if that be ſhown, he will depart 
from it, of his own accord: but, till you have 
ſhown it, be not ſurpriſed that he remains where 
he is: for he doth it on the Appearance, that he 
acts rightly. (4). Hence Socrates, relying on this 
Faculty, uſed to ſay, It is not my Cuſtom to cite 
any other Witneſs of my Aſſertions; but I am 
© always contented with my Opponent. I call and 

(a) For that which ] do, 1 allow not: for what I would, that 
do 1 not; but what I hate, that Ido, Rom. vii. 15. 

(6) See B. I. c. 18, Note a. 

"= hi « fummon 
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« ſummon him for my Witneſs; and his ſingle 
__  &* Evidence is inſtead of all others (c). For he 
knew, that, if a rational Soul be moved by any 
thing, the Scale muſt turn, whether it will or 
no (4). Show the governing Faculty of Reaſon 2 
Contradiction, and it will renounce it: but, till 
you have ſhown'it, rather blame PO _ kim 


who! is unconvinced. 


Se . c. | | 

a) Something here is loſt in the Original. The Tranſlation 
—_— the Senſe | in the beſt and ſhorteſt Manner i it 
| 11 85 9 . bee. 


| 
| 
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CHAPTER I 


¶ Finery in Dreſs; 
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Animals? 


I do. 


Are ſome Men then likewiſe beautiful, and o- 
thers deformed ? 


( 


Zr 


| 


0 2 


Za Certain young Rhetorician com- 
ing to him, with his Hair too 
curiouſly ornamented, and his 
Dreſs very fine; Tell me, ſays 
Epictetus, whether you do not 
> 5 think ſome Horſes and Dogs 
beautiful; and ſo of all other 


Certainly. 
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2 22 


. of the "ROW? PE, in its 


Kind, on the ſame Account, or on ſome. Account, 


to itſelf? You will judge of it, by this: 
nce we fee a Dog naturally formed for one thing, 
:a Horſe for another, wes 4 Nightingale, for In- 
2 for another; in general, it will not be ab- 
ſurd to prondunce each of them beautiful, ſo far 
as it is in the Condition moſt ſuitable to its own Na- 
ture: but, ſince the Nature of each is different, I 
k ci of them muſt be 1 in a 28 
Way. Is it not ſo 
n 

Then, what makes a Dog 3 wikis a 
Horſe deformed ; and what makes a horſe beau- 
tiful, a Dog deformed if their * are dif- 
ferent, | . 2 

So it ſeems probable. fff = N 

For, I ſuppoſe, what makes a good Pats 
tiaſt ( makes no good Wreſtler, and a very ridi- 
culous Racer; and the very ſame Perſon who ap- 
pears beautiful as a 4 . (a), would appear 
very deformed, in Wreſtling. 

Very true. 

What then, makes a Man beautiful ; ? I«s it 
the * in n. that makes a Dog or a 
Horſe ſo? | | | 

The ſame. 

What isit then, that makes a Dog beautiful? | 

That Excellency which. belong Y a 9 

What, a Horſe? 


rn Excellency of a Horſe. 1 
c 0 * Whas, 


(a) Theſe are the Names of 1 in the ohe 
— A Pancratiaſt was one who united the Exerciſes of 

reſtling and Boxing. A Pentathlete, one who contended in 
all the Five Games of Leaping, Running, Throwing the Dit 
cus, Darting, and Wreſtling. See POTTER; s Grecian * 
tier Vol. I. ch. 21. | 


5 


S 


Mympic 
iſes of 
ded in 
Ce Dit- 
[ntiqut 


| lere 


chan 1 | BPICTRETUS ugg: 
What, a Man! ? Muft it not be the Excellency 


15 belonging to a Man? If then you would appear 


beautiful, young _ wake for human Exel- 
har s that ? wo how 75.2 ee 

Conſider you praiſe, e tied Ak. 
fection, 3 you pr a I it the n or the 
Diſhoneſt? 


F 
The Sober, or the Didolure > 


5 The Sober. 


The Temperate, or r the Imtemperate ? a 

The Temperate. _ 

Then, if you make yourRIf fuch a Character, you 
know that you will make yourſelf beautiful: but, 
while. you neglect theſe Things, though you uſe 
every Contrivance to appear beautiful, you mulb. 


* neceſſarily be deformed. 


$. 2. I know not how to fay uny thing marker to 
you: for if I ſpeak what | think, you will be 
vexed, and perhaps go away, and return no more. 
And, if. Ido not ſpeak, conſider how I fhall act: 
if you come to me to be improved, and I do not 
improve you; and you come to me as to a Philo- 
ſopher, and I do not ſpeak like a Philoſopher. 
(b) Beſides : how could it be conſiſtent with my 
Duty towards yourſelf, to overlook, and leave 
you uncorrected? If hereafter you ſhould come 
to have Senſe, you will accufe me, with Reaſon : 
* What did Epictetus obſerve in me, that, when 
c he ſaw me come to him, in ſuch a ſhameful Con- 


| & „ dition, he overlooked it, and never faid fo much 


« 2s a Word of it? Did he ſo abſolutely deſpair 
* of me? Was not I young? Was not J able to 
OT - CCC 


(6 ) Bpietus had been before conſidering th otic of 
his own Character as a Philoſopher : but, according to Mr. 
Uptor's very probable Conjecture, the Tranſlation muſt be 
vould i it not be cruel, &c, | 


_— 


xs: © We Diacbiiabari of | Book II 


« hear Reaſon? How many young Men, at that 
_ are guilty of many ſuch Errors? I am told 
one Polems, who, from a moſt diſlolute Youth, 
* became totally changed (c). Suppoſe he did not 
& think I ſhould become a Polemo; he might how- 
„ ever have ſet my Locks to rights: he might 
have ſtript off my Bracelets and Rings: he might 
„have prevented my 1 off the Hairs from 
6 my Perſon. > But when he {aw me. drefled like a 
„hat ſhall I fay?——he was ſilent.“ Ido 
not ſay like what; when you come to your Senſes, 
you will ſay it yourſelf, and will know N it is, 
and who — . are who ſtudy ſuch a Dreſs. | | - 
F. 3. If you ſhould hereafter lay this to. my 
Char 2 ering Excuſe could I make; Ay: 
but if 1 do ſpeak, he will not regard me. Why, did 
Laius regard Apollo? Did not he go and get drunk, 
and bid Farewel to the Oracle? What then? Did 
this hinder Apollo, from telling him the Truth? 
Now, I am uncertain, whether you will regard 
me, or not; but Apollo poſitively knew, that Latus 
would not regard bim, and yet he ſpoke (d). “ And 
N hy did he ſpeak?” You may as well aſk, Why 
is he Apollo; why doth he deliver: Oracles ; why 
hath he placed. hünſelf in ſuch a Poſt as a Prophet, 
and the Fountain WP Truth, to whom the Inhabr- 
| W_ 


{c) Polemo was a i young Rake of boi ** even 
diſtinguiſhed by the Diſſoluteneſs of his Manners. One Day, 
after a riotous Entertainment, he came reeling, with a Chaplet 
on his Head, into the School of Aenocrate The Audience 
were greatly offerided at his ſcandalous Appearance : but the 
Philoſopher went on, without any Emotion, in a Diſcourſe 
upon ; Temperance and- Sobriety. Polemo was ſo ſtruck by bis 
Arguments, that he ſoon threw away his Chaplet ; and, from 
that Time, became a Diſciple ot Xenocrates ; and profited {0 
well by his InftruQions, that he afterwards ſucceeded him i in 
the Locratic School. ; 

{d) Laius, King of T 3 petitioned Apollo for a Son. 
The Oracle anſwered him. That, if Laius became a Father, he 
ſhould periſh by the Hand of his Son. The Prediction was ſul 
filed by Oedi pus. Ur rox. | 


e Brier TO wo 
tants of the World. ſhould reſort ? Why is Know 
TavsELF inſcribed on the FRO of his 7 | 


when no one minds it? 


4. Did Socrates prevail on all who came to 
him, to take care of themſelves? Not on the 
thouſandth Part: but however, being, as he him- 
ſelf declares, divinely appointed to ſuch a Poſt, he 
never deſerted it. What doth he ſay, even to his 
Judges If you would acquit me, on Condition, 
that J mould no longer act as I do now, I will 
* not accept it, nor deſiſt: but I will accoſt all I 
meet, whether young or old, and interrogate 
them juſt in the ſame Manner: but particularly 

you, my Fellou- citizens: as you are more nearly 
« related to me.“ 4 Are you ſo curious and 
& officious, Socrates? What is it to you, how we 
act? What do you ſay? While you are of 
the ſame Community, and the ſame Kindred, 


„ with. me, ſhall you be careleſs of yourſelf, and 


« ſhow-yourſelf a bad Citizen to the City, a bad 
« Kinſman to your Kindred, and a-bad Neighbour 
to your Neighbourhood ?”' „Why, who are 

4 you ?''—— Here it is a great Thing to ſay, © 1 
* am He who ought to take care of Mankind ;” 
for it is not every little paultry Heifer that dares 


reſiſt the Lion: but if the Bull ſhould come up, and 


reſiſt him, ſay to bm, if you think proper, ho 


are you? What Buſineſs is u of yours ? In every 
Species, Man, there is ſome one Part which by Na- 
ture excells ; in Oxen, in Dogs, in Bees, in Horſes. 
Do not ſay to what excells, ho are you ? If you 
do, it will, ſome-how or other, find a Voice to tell 
you 3 „Jam like the purple Thread in a Gar- 
* ment (e). Do not expect me to be like the reſt; 
* or find fault with my Nature, 58 8 hath diſtin- 
guibes me from others.“ 
FS. 8. What then, am J ſuch a one ? How ſhould 
1? Indeed, are you ſuch a one as to be able to 
„ + 83-5 hear 
( P.. 55. . N 
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hear the Truth? I wiſh you were. But however, 
ſince I am condemned to wear a grey Beard and a 
Cloke, and you come to me as to 4 Philoſopher, l 
will not treat you cruelly, nor as if I es Je of _ 
you; but will aſk. you. Who is it, young 
Man, whom you would render beautiful ĩ Know, 
firſt, who you are; and then adorn yourſelf accord. 
ingly. You are a Man; that is, a mortal Animal, 
capable of a rational Uſe of the Appearances of 
Things. And what is this rational Uſe ? A per. 
fect Conformity to Nature. What have you then, 
particularly excellent? Is it the animal Part? No. 
The mortal? No, That which is capable of the (f) 
Uſe of the Appearances. of Things? No. The 
Excellence lies in the rational Part. Adorn and 
beautify this; but leave your Hair to him who 
formed it, as he thought good. Well; what other 
 Denominations have you ? Are you a Man, or a 
Woman? A Man. Then adorn yourſelf as a Man, 
not a Woman. A Woman is naturally ſmooth and 
delicate; and, if hairy, is a Monſter, and ſhown 


among the Monſters at Rome. It is the ſame in a 


Man, not to be hairy; and, if he is by Nature not 
ſo, he is a Monſter. But, if he clips and picks off 
bis Hairs, what ſhall we do with him? Where 
ſhall we ſhow him; and how ſhall we advertiſe 
him? A Man 29 be ſeen, who would rather be a 
Woman. What a ſcandalous Show ! Who would 
not wonder at ſuch an Advertiſement ? I believe 
indeed, that theſe very Pickers themſelves would; 

not apprehending, that it is the very Ting of : 
which they are guilty. 

F. 6. Of what have you to accuſe your Mat 
Sir? That it hath made you a Man? Why; 
were all to be born Women then? In that 1 
what would have been the Uſe of your Finery ? 
For whom would you have made yourſelf fine, if 
a 


7 The hw U/ of Objects belongs to all Animals; a rati- 
oral Uſe of them is peculiar to Man. See Iotrodudtion $. 7. 
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all were Women? But the whole Affair diſpleaſes 
you. Go to work upon the Whole then. Remove 
what is the Cauſe of theſe Hairs; and make your- 
ſelf a Woman entirely, that we may be no longer 
deceived, nor you be half Man, half Woman? 
To whom would you be agreeable? To the Wo- 
men? Be agreeable to them as a Man. 
Ay; but they are pleafed with ſmooth pretty 
Fellows. e e OE . 
Go hang yourſelf. Suppoſe they were pleaſed 
with Pathics, would you become one? Is this your 
Buſineſs in Life? Were you born to pleaſe diſſo- 
lute Women? Shall we make ſuch a one as you, 
in the Corinthian Republic, for Inſtance, Governor 
of the City, Maſter of the Youth, Commander of 
the Army, or Director of the public Games? Will 
you pick your Hairs, when you are married ? For 
whom, and for what? Will you be the Father of 
Children, and introduce them into the State, picked, 
like yourſelf? O what a fine Citizen, and Sena - 
tor, and Orator! For Heaven's ſake, Sir, — we 
to pray for a Succeſſion of young Men, diſpoſed and 
bred like you! 3 0 
5. 7, Now, when you have once heard this Diſ- 
courſe, go home, and ſay to yourſelf; It is not 
Epictetus who hath told me all theſe Things (for 
how ſhould he?) but ſome propitious God, by 
him (g) ; for it would never have entered the Head 
of Epictetus, who is not uſed to diſpute with any 
one. Well; let us obey God then, that we may 
not incur the divine Diſpleaſure. If a Crow had 
lignified any thing to you, by his Croaking; it is 
not the Crow that ſignifies it, but God, by him. 
And, if you have any thing ſignified to you by the 
human Voice, doth he not cauſe the Man to tell it 
you; that you may know the divine Efficacy, which 
| 5 . 


(g) For it is not ye that ſpeak, but tle Spirit of your Father 
which ſpraketh in eu. Matt. x. 20 „„ 
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declares its Significations to different Perſons in 
different Manners ; z: and ſignifies the greateſt and 

principal Things, by the nobleſt Meſſengers (b ).” 
What elſe does the Poet mean, when he = th : 


Hermes 7 ſent, bis Purpoſe to reſtrain. ; 


Hermes, deſcending. from Heaven, Was to warn 
Him; and the Gods now, likewiſe, ſend a Herines 
to warn Yu, not to invert the well- appointed Or- 
der of Things; nor be curiouſly trifling : but ſuf. 
fer a Man to be a Man; and a Woman, a Wo- 
man: a beautiful Man, to be beautiful, as a Man 
a deformed” Man, to be deformed, as a Man: for 
you do not conſiſt of F leſh and Hair, but of the Fa- 
culty of Choice, If you take care to have this beau- 
titul, you will be beautiful. But all this while, 1 
dare not tell you, that you are deformed ; for I 
fancy you would rather | hear any thing than this, 
| But conſider what Socrates ſays to the moſt beau 
i ; tiful and blooming of all Men, Alcibia des. Endea- q 


. | "—_ 7 ad awd Fr 


I! «your to make yourſelf beautiful, What doth he 1 
f e mean to fay to him; Curl your Locks, and pick. | 11 
the Hairs from your Legs? Heaven forbid! | N 

ut, Ornament your Choice: Throw away your 8 

wrong Principles. 5 J 8 

What is to be done with the poor Body then; 733 R 

Leave it to Nature. Another hath taken care of | y 

ſuch Things. Give them up to Him. . 

What! then, muſt one be a Sloven? 10 a, 

Buy no means: but be neat, conformably to your > 

Nature. A Man ſhould be neat; as a Man; a Wo- Pe 

man, .as a Woman; a Child, as a Child. If not, E .& 

let us pick out the Mane of a Lion, that he may not 5 

be ſlovenly; and the Comb of a Cock; for he is 

ought to be neat too. Ves; but let it be as 2. ont: 

0 ck; and a Lion, as a Lion; and a Hound, as a a 

Hound. E H A P- Spl 


( This Paſſage hath a remarkable Likeneſs to Heb. i. 1, 2. 
God, aubo, at ſundry Times and in diverſe Manners, ſpake in Times 
paft unto the Fathers by the 2 hath, in theſe laſi Days ' 
Jpoken unto us by his So« | 


e r 
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CHAPTER I 


In who! a | Proficient! Rn to be ce; a that . 
{ha we 2 « the ene Things. | 


6 I. T R E are Three Topic in Philoſophy, ; 
in which he, who would be wiſe and 
, muſt be exerciſed (a). - That of the Defires, 
and Averſious; that he may not be diſappointed of 
the one, nor incur the other. That of the Purſuits, 
and Aveidances ; and, in general, the Duties of 
Life; that he may act with Order and Conlidera- 
tion, and not careleſsly. The Third Topic be 
longs to Circumſpection, and a Freedom from De- 
ception; and, in . wunder belongs to the 
Aſſent. | 
229. 1 0 theſs Topics, the! pri eta and that 
urgent, is that of the Paſſions: for Paſſion is pro- 
duced no otherwiſe, than by a Diſappointment of 
the Deſires, and an incurring of the Averſions. It 
is this which introduces Perturbations, Tumults, 
Misfortunes, and Calamities: this is the Spring of 
Sorrow, Lamentation, and Envy: this renders us 
envious, and emulous and incapable of hearing 
Reaſon. ä 
8.3. The next Topic regards the Duties of Life. 
For Jam not to be undiſturbed by Paſſions, in the 
ſame Senſe as a Statue is; but as one who preſerves 
the natural and acquired: Relations; as a pious 
Perſon, as a Son, as a e as a Father, as a 
Citizen. 
I. 4. The Third Topic belongs to thoſe hb are 
now making a Proficiency; and is a Security to the 
other Two, that no unexamined Appearance may 
ſurprize us, either in Sleep, or Wine, or in the 
Spleen. This, ſay you, is above us. But our pre- 


ſent 


{a) See Tatrodudics, 5. 3. 4s 55 6. . 
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definitive, hypothetical, Propoſitions land other lo- 
gical Subtilties]. For, they ſay, that we muſt, by 
engaging even in theſe Subjects, take care to guard 


Man. Is this Security from Deception, then, the 


Money ? When you ſee a fine Girl, do you op- 


licitous Dread of Contempt; and are inquiſitiye to. 
know, what is ſaid of you; and, if any one comes 


ſuch a one was the only Philoſopher, <a little Soul 


. You are miſtaken, he is not worth hearing; for 


ſent Philoſophers, leaving the Firſt and Second 
Topics [the Affections, and moral Duties], employ | 
themſelves wholly about the Third ; Convertible, 


againſt Deception. Who muſt? A wiſe and good 


Thing you want? Have you maſtered the other 
Subjects? Are you, not hable to be deceived by. 


poſe the Appearance which is raiſed in your Mind? 
If your Neighbour inherits an Eſtate, do you feel 
no Vexation ? Do you, at preſent, want nothing 
more than Perſeverance? You learn even theſe 
very, Things, Wretch, with Trembling, and a {o-, 


and tells you, that, in a diſpute which was the beſt 
of the Philoſophers, one of the Company (aid, that, 


of yours grows to the Size of two Cubits, inſtead of 
an 585 but if another ſhould come, and ſay, 


I 88 Y 28 238 = . 


« what doth he know? Te hath the firſt Rudi- 3 
* ments, but nothing more; you are Thunder- 40 

ſtruck ; you preſently turn pale, and cry out, I 40 
« will ſhow him; what a Man, and how great a 2 
<« Philoſopher I am.” It is evident [what you are}, a 
by thele very Things; why do you aim to ſhow. it 42 
by others? Do not you know, that Diogenes ſhow- e 
I ſome Sophiſt in this Manner, by extending his ons 
middle Finger (6); and, when he was mad with 13 
Rage, This, ſays Diogenes, is He I have ſhowed al 79 

bim to you. For a Man is not ſhowed in the fame Fla 
Selle as a b or a Piece 7 Wood, by the Fin- *S 
| 8 | ger = 
* his De 


0 Extending the middle Fi inger, with the Antients, was & 
Mark of the greateſt Contempt. | ; 
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ger; but whoever ſhows his Principles, ſhows him 
as a Man. „„ EN 
$. 5. Let us ſee your Principles too. For is it 
not evident, that you conſider your own Choice as 
nothing; but look out for ſomething external, and 
independent on it? As, what ſuch a one will ſay 
of you, and what you ſhall be thought ; whether 
a Man of Letters; whether to have read Chuyſippus, 
or Antipater ; for, if Archedemus too, you have 
every thing you wiſh. Why are you ſtill folicitous, 
leſt you ſhould not ſhow us what you are? Will 
you let me tell you, what you have ſhowed us, 
that you are? A mean, diſcontented, paſſionate, 
cowardly Fellow ; complaining of every thing ; ac- 
cuſing every body; perpetually reſtleſs ; good for 
nothing. This you have ſhowed us. Go now and 
read Archedemus : and then, if you hear but the 
Noiſe of a Mouſe, you are a dead Man; for you 
will die ſome ſuch Kind of Death as Who 
was it? Cinis (c); who valued himſelf extremely 
too, that he underſtood Archedemus. | 
9. 6. Wretch, why do not you let alone Things 

that do not belong to you? Theſe Things become 
fuch as are. able to learn them, without Perturba- 
tion; who can ſay, I am not ſubject to Anger, or 
* Grief, or Envy. I am not reſtrained; I am not 
* compelled. What remains for me to do? . Iam 
at Leiſure; I am at Eaſe. Let us ſee how con- 
* vertible Propoſitions are to be treated: Let us 
_ © conſider, when an Hypotheſis is laid down, how 
* we may avoid a ContradiQtion.” To ſuch Per- 
ſons do theſe Things belong. They who are ſafe 
may light a Fire ; go to Dinner, if they pleaſe; 
and fing, and dance: but you come and hoiſt 2 


= Flag, when your Veſſel is juſt ſinking, 


% Cinis was a Stoic Philoſopher. The Circumſtances of 
his Death are not now known. 
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F. 1. T* HE subject- matter of a wiſe and good 


Book III. 
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1 Man is, his own governing Faculty, 
The Body is the Subject- matter of a Phyſician, and 


of a Maſter of Exerciſe; and a Field, of the Huſ- 
bandman. The Buſineſs of a wiſe and good Man 


is, an Uſe of the Appearances of Things, conform- 


able to Nature. Now, every Soul, as it is naturally 


formed for an Aſſent to Truth, a Diſſent from Fal- 
ſhood, and a Suſpence with regard to Uncertainty; 
ſo it is moved by a Deſire of Good, an Averſion 
from Evil, and an Indifference to what is neither 
good nor evil. For, as a Money- changer, or a 
Gardener, is not at Liberty to reject Cæſar's Coin; 


but when once it is ſhown, is obliged, whether he 


will or not, to deliver what is ſold for it; ſo is it in 
the Soul. Apparent Good at firſt Sight attracts, and 


Evil repells. Nor will the Soul any more reject an 


evident Appearance of Good, than [they will] Cæ- 
§. 2. Hence depends every Movement, both of 


God and Man; and hence Good is preferred to eve 
ry Obligation, however near. My Connexion is 


not with my Father; but with Good. —Are 
you fo thard-hearted ?!ﬀ>——Such is my Nature, 
and ſuch is the Coin which God hath given me. If, 
therefore, Good is made to be any thing but Fair 
and Juſt, away go Father, and Brother, and Coun- 
try, and every thing. What! Shall I overlook my 
own Good, and give it up to you For what? I 


e am your Father.” But not my Good. Iam 


« your Brother.” But not my Good. But, if we 


place it in a right Choice, Good will conſiſt in an 
| | TT Obſer- 


f , 
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Obſervance of the ſeveral Relations of Life; and 
then, he who gives up ſome Externals, acquires 
cod. Your Father deprives you of your Money; 
but he doth not hurt you. Your Brother will poſ- 
ſeſs as much larger a Portion of Land than you, as 
he pleaſes; but will he poſſeſs more Honour? 
More Fidelity? More fraternal Affection? Who 
can throw you out of this Poſſeſſion? Not even Ju- 
' pier : for, indeed, it is not his Will; but he hath 
put this Good into my own Power, and given it 
me, like his own, uncompelled, unreſtrained, and 
unhindered. But, when any one hath a Coin dif- 
ferent from this, [for his Coin,] whoever ſhows it 
to him, may have whatever is fold for it, in return. 
A thieviſh Proconſul comes into the Province : 
What Coin doth he uſe ? Silver. Show it him, 
and carry off what you pleaſe. An Adulterer comes: 
What Coin doth he uſe? Women. Take the 
Coin, ſays one, and give me this Trifle. © Give 
« it me, and it is yours.” Another is addicted to 
Boys: give him the Coin, and take what you 
pleaſe. Another is fond of hunting: give him a 
fine Nag, or a Puppy; and, though with Sighs and 
| Groans, he will fell you for it, what you will; for 
he is inwardly compelled by another, who - hath 
conſtituted this Coin. | 
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exerciſe himſelf, When you go out in a Morn- 
ing, examine whomſoever you ſee, or hear: an- 
ſwer, as to a Queſtion. What have you ſeen? A 
handſome Perſon ? Apply the Rule. Is this depen- 
dent, or independent, on Choice? Independent. 
Throw it away. What have you feen? One 
grieving for the Deceaſe of a Child? Apply the 


15 Rule. Death is independent on Choice. Throw 
<1 it by. Hath a Conſul met you? Apply the Rule. 
m What Kind of thing is the Conſular Office? depen- 


dent, or independent, on Choice? Independent. 


S. 3. In this manner, ought every one chiefly to 


Throw 
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Throw aſide this too. It is not Proof. Caſt it away. 
11. is nothing to 50. 
$. 4. If we acted chus, and practiſed in this 
manner, from Morning till __ by Heaven, 
ſomething would be done. Whereas now, on the 
contrary, we are caught by every Appearance, half- 
 alleep; and, if we ever do awake, it is only a lit- 
tle in the School: but, as ſoon as we go out, if we 
meet any one grieving, we ſay, He is undone.” 
If a Conſul, * How happy is he!” If an Exile, 
“ How miſerable.” If a poor Man, How vrerch. | 
ed; he bath nothing to eat!” | 
9. 5, Theſe vicious Principles then are 'to be 
Ando off: and here is our whole Strength to be 
applied. For what is Weeping and Groaning? 
Principle. What is Misfortune? Principle. What 
is Sedition, Diſcord, Complaint, Accuſation, Im- 
piety, Trifling? All theſe are Principles, and no- 
thing more; and Principles concerning Things in- 
dependent on Choice, as if they were either good 
or evil. Let any one transfer theſe Principles to 
Things 8 on Choice, and I will engage, 
that he will preſerve his Conſtancy, whatever be the 
| State of Things about him. 
§. 6. The Soul reſembles a Veſſel filled with. 
War: the Appearances of things reſemble a Ray 
falling upon its Surface. If the Water is moved, 
the Ray will ſeem to be moved likewiſe, though it 
is in reality without Motion. Whenever therefore, 
any one is ſeized with a Swimming in his Head, it 
is not the Arts and Virtues that are confounded, 
but the Mind, in which they are: and, if this re- 
cover its — ſo will they likewiſe, 2 


4 
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CHA PTE R IV. 


Concerning one -who exerted himſelf, with indecent 
1 Eagerneſs in the Theatre, 


* 


$. 1. M/ HEN the Governor of Epirus had ex- 
1 erted himſelf indecently, in favour of 
a Comedian, and was, upon that Account, publich 
railed at; and, when he came to hear it, was high 
diſpleaſed with thoſe who railed at him: Why: 


what Harm, ſays Epiätetus, have theſe People 


done? They have favoured a Player; which is 


Juſt what you did. 
Is this a proper Manner then, of expreſſing their 


- Favour ? 


Seeing you, their Governor, and the Friend and 
Vicegerent of Cæſar, expreſs it thus, was it not to 
be expected, that they would expreſs it thus too? 
For, if it is not right to expreſs Favour, in this 
Manner, to a Player, be not guilty of it yourſelf; 
and, if it is, why are you angry at them, for imi- 
tating you? For whom have the Many to imitate, 
but you, their Superiors? From whom are they to 


take Example, when they come into the Theatre, 


but from you ? * Do but look how Cæſar's Vice- 
** gerent ſees the Play? Hath he cried out? Iwill 
' Cry out too. Hath he leaped up from his Seat? 


© I too will leap up from mine. Do his Slaves ſit 


in different Parts of the Houſe, making an Up- 
e roar ? I indeed have no Slaves; but I will make 
as much Uproar as I can myſelf, inſtead of ever 
** ſo many.” 1 a 

9. 2. You ought to conſider then, that when-you 


appear in the Theatre, you appear as a Rule and 


Example to others, how they ought to ſee the 
Play. Why is it, that they have railed at you? 
Becauſe every Man hates what hinders him, Thcy 

| would 
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would have one Actor crowned; you, another. 
They hindered you; and you, them. You proved 


the ſtronger. They have done what they could: 


they have railed at the Perſon who hindered them. 
What would you have then? Would you 40 as 
ou pleaſe, and not have them even alt as they 


| Flea ? Where is the Wonder of all this ? Doth 
not the Huſbandman rail at Jupiter, when he is 


hindered by him? Doth not the Sailor? Do 
Men ever ceaſe railing at Ce/ar ? What then, is 
Jupiter ignorant of this? Are not the Things that 
are ſaid, reported to Ceſar ? How then doth he 


act? He knows, that, if he was to puniſh all Rail- 


ers, he would have nobody left to command. 
$. 3. When you enter the Theatre then, ought 


you to ſay, ** Come, let Sophron (a) be crowned?” 


No: But, © Come, let me. preſerve my Choice, in 


„ Manner conformable to Nature, upon this 


.< Occaſion. No one is dearer to me than my- 
4 ſelf. It is ridiculous then, that, becauſe another 
Man gains the Victory as a Player, I ſhould be 
* hurt. Whom do I wiſh to gain the Victory? 


„Him who doth gain it; and thus he will always 


% be victorious, whom I wiſh to be fo.” But! 
would have Sophron crowned. Why, celebrate 
as many Games as you will, at your own: Houſe; 
| Nemean, Pythian, Iſthmian, Olympic; and proclaim 


him Victor in all: but, in public, do not arrogate 
more than your Due, nor ſeize to yourſelf what lies 


in common; otherwiſe, bear to be railed at: for, 
if you act like the Mob, you reduce yourſelf to an 
Equality with them. Pops ; 


(a. The Name of a Player, Urrox. 
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CHAPTER v. 


(i) Cmcerning thoſe who pretend Sickneſs, as an Ex- 


cuſe to return home. 


&. 1. 1 Am fick here, ſaid one of the Scholars. I 


_ A will return home. | 
| Were you never ſick at home then? Conſider, 
whether you are doing any thing here, conducive 
to the Regulation of your Choice : for, if you make 
no Improvement, it was to no Purpoſe that you 
came. Go home. Take care of your domeſtic 
Affairs. For, if your ruling Faculty cannot be 
brought to a Conformity to Nature, your Land 
may. You may increaſe your Money, ſupport the 
old Age of your Father, mix in the public Aſſem- 
blies, and make a bad Governor, as you area bad 
Man, and do other Things of that fort, But, if 


you are conſcious to yourſelf, that you are caſting | 


off ſome of your wrong Principles, and taking up 


different ones in their room, and that you have 


transferred your Scheme of Life from Things not 
dependent on Choice, to thoſe which are; and that, 
if you do ſometimes cry alas, it is not upon the 
Account of your Father, or your Brother, but your- 


ſelf; why do you any longer plead Sickneſs (c)? 


Do not you know, that both Sickneſs and Death 
muſt overtake us? At what Employment? The 


Huſbandman, at his Plow ; the Sailor, on his Voy- 


age. At what Employment would you be taken ? 
For, indeed, at what Employment ought you to be 
taken? If there is any better Employment, at 

| FX: _ which 


) The Greek Title to this Chapter is defective. Nees 
ſeems to be the Word wanting. Or, if Awnaerro lignifies, to 
pretend, as 7\z77w doth, the true Reading of the Text may be, 


gos Tous vo Ser TAC ous. = 
(c) E. Er, probably, ſhould be, EA. Tv err. 
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which you can be taken, follow that. For my 
own Part, I would be taken engaged in nothing, 
but in the Care of Tay own Faculty of Choice; how 
to render it undiſturbed, unreſtrained, uncompel- 
led, free. I would be found ſtudyin this, that I may 
be able to ſay to God, Have I tranigreſſedd thy Com- 
Fi mands? Have [ perverted the Powers, the 

& Senſes, the Pre conceptions, which thou haſt 
% given me? Have I ever accuſed Thee, or cen- 
« ſured Thy Diſpenſations ? I have been ſick, be- 
& cauſe it was Thy Pleaſure; and fo have others; 
* but 7,willingly. h have been poor, it being thy 
* Will; butwith Joy. I have not been in Power; 
vid becauſe it was not thy Will; and Power I have 
6 never deſired. Haſt thou ever ſeen me out of 
„ Humour, upon this Account? Have I not al. 
* ways approached Thee, with a chearful Coun- 
tenance ; prepared to execute Thy Commands, 
*< and the 'Significations of thy Will? Is it Thy 
„ Pleaſure, that I ſhould depart from this Aſſem- 
bly? I depart. I give Thee all Thanks, that 
* Thou haſt thought me worthy to have a Share 
& jn it, with Thee; to behold Thy Works, and 
„ to join with Thee, in comprehending Thy Ad- 
« miniſtration.” Let Death overtake me white 
am thinking, while I am writing, while I am read- 


| ing, ſuch Things as theſe. 


F. 2. But I ſhall not have my Mother, to hold 
my Head, when I am ſick. 
Get home then to your Mother ; for you are fit 


| to have your Head held, when you are ſick. 


But I uſed at home, to he on a fine Couch, 
Get to this Couch of yours; for you are fit to lie 
upon ſuch a one, even in Health: fo do not loſe the 
doing what you are qualified for. But what ſays 
Socrates ? As one Man rejoices in the Improve- 
ce. ment of his Eſtate, another of his Horſe, ſo do 
* T daily rejoice in apprehending W to grow 
F 1 
n 
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In what? In pretty Speeches? 
Good Words, I intreat you. 

In trifling Theorems? In what doth a 
himſelf ? For indeed I do not ſee, that the Philo- 
ſophers are employed, in any ching elſe. 

Do you think it nothing, never to accuſe or cen- 
ſure any one, either God or Man? Always to car- 
ry abroad, and bring home, the ſame Countenance ? 
Theſe. were the Things which Socrates knew; and 

yet he never profeſſed to know, or to reach any 

8 but if any one wanted pretty Speeches, or 

little . he brought him to Protagoras, to 

Hipptas ; juſt as if any one had come for Pot-herbs, 

he would have taken him to a Gardener. Who of 

you then hath ſuch an ſearneſt] Intention as this? 

If you had, you would bear Sickneſs, and Hunger, 

and Death, Vith Chearfulneſs. If any of you u hath 

ban! in Love, he knows that! ſpeak Truth. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Lake 


90 I. "HEN he was aſked, How (a) it came 

to paſs, that, though the Art of Rea- 
ſoning is more ſtudied now, yet the Improvements. 
were greater, formerly? In what Inſtance, an- 
ſwered he, is it more ſtudied 9; and in what 
vere the Improvements greater, hen? For in what 
is ſtudied, at preſent, in that will be found likewiſe 
the Improvements, at preſent. The preſent Study 
is the Solution of Syllogiſms; z and in this, Improvye- 
ments are made. But formerly, the Study was to 


preſerve the governing Faculty conformable to Na- 
x : | mare; 


( a) By changing Twy into g, 2 as Mr. Upton propoſes, 
Togo Into gortgey, the whole Difficulty of this corrupted Pal- 
ſage is removed, 


\ 
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fore do not confound Things; nor when you ſtudy 
one, expect Improvement in another; but ſee whe- 


ther any of us, who applies himſelf to think and 


act conformably to Nature, ever fails of Improve- 
ment. Depend upon it, you will not find one. 


F. 2. A good Man is invincible; for he doth not 


contend, where he is not ſuperior. If you would 


have his Land, take it: take his Servants; take 


his public Poſt; take his Body. But you will ne- 
ver fruſtrate his Deſire, nor make him incur his 


Averſion. He engages in no Combat, but what 


concerns the Objects of his own Choice. "How 
can he fail then to be invincible? 


$. 3. Being aſked, what common Senſe was? ? | 


he anſwered; As that may be called a common 
Ear, which diſtinguiſhes only Sounds ; but that, 
which diſtinguiſhes Notes, an artificial one: ſo there 


are ſome Things, which Mͤen, not totally perver- 


ted, diſcern by their common natural Powers; 
and ſuch a Diſpoſition is called common Senſe. 


H. 4. It is not eaſy to gain the Attention of effe- 


minate young Men ; for you cannot take Cuſtard 
by a Hook : but the Ingenuous, even if you dif 
courage them, are'the more eager for Learning. 
Hence Rufus, for the moſt part, did diſcourage 
them; and made uſe of that, as a Criterion of the 
Ingenyous and Diſingenuous. For he uſed to ſay, 
As a Stone, even if you throw it up, will, by its 


own Propenſity, be carried downward ; ſo an inge- 
nuous Mind, the more it is forced from its na- 


tural Bent, the more ſtrongly wi it incline to- 
wards It. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Concerning a Governor of the Free States, who Was 
an Epicurean. 


9. 1. HEN the Governor, hs was an PR 

curean, came to him; It is fit, ſays he, 
that we ignorant People ſhould enquire of you Phi- 
loſophers, what is the moſt valuable Thing, in the 
World; as thoſe who come into a ſtrange City do 
of the Citizens, and ſuch as are acquainted with it; 
that, after this Enquiry, we may go and take a 
View of it, as they do in Cities. Now, ſcarcely 
any one denies, but that there are three Things be- 
longing to Man; Soul, Body, and Externals. It 


remains for you to anſwer which is the beſt. What 


ſhall we tell Mankind ? Is it Fleſh ? 

And was it for this, that Maximus took a Voy- 
age in Winter as far as Caſſiope, to CRY his 
Son? Was it to gratify the Fleſh 2. 

No, ſurely. 

Is it not fit then, to — 7 our chief ef Study on 


what is beſt ? 


Les, beyond all other Things. 

What have we, then, better than Fleſh ? 

The Soul. 5 

Are we to prefer the Good of the Venter, or of 
the Worſe ? 

Of the Better. | 

Doth the Good of the Soul conſiſt i in what's is de- 
pendent, or independent, on Choice? 

In what is dependent on it. 

Doth the Pleaſure of the Soul then, depend on 
Choice ? 

It doth. 

And whence doth this bi 8 From it- 


ſelf? This is unintelligible. For there mult ſub- 
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ſiſt ſome principal Eſſence of Good, in the At- 
tainment of which, we ſhall enyoy this Pleaſure of 
the Soul. 5 ä 1 2 
This too is granted. VVV 
In what then conſiſts this Pleaſure of the Soul? 
For if it be in mental Objects, the Eſſence of Good 
is found (a). - For it is impoſfible, that we thould 
be reaſonably elated with Pleaſure, unleſs by Good; 
or that, if the leading Cauſe is not good, the Ef- 
fect ſnhould be good. For, to make the Effect 
' reaſonable, the Cauſe muſt be good. But this, if 
you are in your Senſes, you will not allow; for it 
would be to contradict both Epicurus, and the reſt 
of your Principles. It remains then, that the Plea- 
ſures of the Soul muſt conſiſt in bodily Objects; and 
that there muſt be the leading Cauſe, and the -Ef 
ſence of Good. Maximus therefore did fooliſhly, if 
he took a Voyage for the Sake of any thing but 
Body; that is, for the Sake of what is beſt. He 
doth fooliſhly too, if he refrains from what is ano- 
ther's, when he is a Judge, and able to take it. But 
let us conſider only this, if you pleaſe, how it may 
be done ſecretly; and ſafely, and ſo that no one may 


. 
[3 
* 


know it. For Epicurus himſelf doth not pronounce = 


Stealing to be evil, only the being found out in it: 
and ſays, ** Do not ſteal;“ for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe it is impoſſible to infure ourſelves againſt 
a Diſcovery.. But I ſay to you, That, if it be done 
dextrouſly and cautiouſly, we ſhall not be diſco- 
vered. Beſides: we have powerful Friends, of 
both Sexes, at Rome; and the Greeks are weak; 
and nobody will dare to $9 up to Rome, on ſuch an 
Affair. Why do you refrain from your own proper 
Good? It is Madneſs; it is Folly. But if you 
were to tell me, that you do refrain, I would not 
believe you. For, as it is impoſſible to aſſent to an 
J ĩðͤ fad 5 apparent 
a) The Tranflation follows Lord Shafte/bury's Cbrrection of 
Le Ruele. for wyabor ; which ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Sente of the Paſſage. | 
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apparent Falſhood, or to deny an apparent Truth, 
D it is impoſſible to abſtain from an apparent 
Good. Now, Riches are a Good; and, indeed, 
the chief Inſtrument of Pleaſures. Why do not 
you acquire them ? And why do not we corrupt 
the Wife of our Neighbour, if it can be done ſe- 
cretly? And, if the Huſband ſhould happen to be 
impertinent, why not cut his Throat too? if you 
have a mind to be ſuch a Philoſopher as you ought to 
be, a complete one, to be conſiſtent with your own 
Principles. Otherwiſe you will not differ from us, 
who are called Stoics. For we too ſay one Thing, 
and do another: we talk well, and act ill: but 
you will be perverſe in a contrary Way ; teach bad 
Principles, and act well. 5 
F. 2. For Heaven's fake repreſent to yourſelf a 
City of Epicureans (b). I do not marry.” Nor 
“J. For we are not to marry, nor have Children; 
nor to engage in public Affairs. What will be 
the Conſequence of this? Whence are the Citizens 
to come? Who will educate them? Who will be 
the Governor of the Youth ? Who, the Maſter of 
their Exerciſes? What then, will he teach them? 
Will it be. what uſed to be taught at Athens, or 
Lacedemen? Take a young Man; bring him up, 
according to your Principles. Theſe Principles are 
wicked ; ſubverſive of a State ; pernicious to Fa- 
milies ; nor becoming, even to Women. Give 
them up, Sir. You live in a capital City. You are 
to govern, and judge uprightly, and to refrain 
irom what belongs to others. No one's Wife, or 
| Child, or Silver or Gold Plate, is to have any 
| Charms for you; but your own. Provide yourſelf 
| with Principles, conſonant to theſe Truths; and, 
letting out from thence, you will with Pleaſure re- 
iran from Things fo perſuaſive to miſlead, and get 
the better. But, if to their own perſuaſive Force, 
; - we 
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%) The Tranſlation follows the Reading of Wolfux, 


Tft. | 


| denne been Thus likewiſe, do not ſet a Value on 


other Alma): bluſnes? What other hath the Idea 
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we add auch a Philoſophy, as hurries us upon them, 
and confirms us in them, what will be the Conte. 2 
quence'i Ne 5 
8. 3. In a Ga ptured Vale n is As SEN the 
Silver, or the Workmanſhip? In the Hand, the 
Subſtance is Fleſh : but its Operations are the prin- 
cipal Thing. - Accordingly, the Duties, relative 
to it, are hkewiſe threefold ; ſome have reſpect to 
mere Exiſtence z others, to the manner of Exiſt- 
ence ; and a third Sort are the leading Operations 


the Materials of Man, mere paultry Fleſh ; but o on 
the principal Operations belonging to him. 2 

What are theſe ?. 

Engaging in public Buſineſs; Matrvies: the 
Production of Children; the Worſhip of God; the 
Care of our Parents; and, in general, the having 
our Deſires and Averſions, our Purſuits and Avoid- 
ances, fuch as each of them "Og to ber t conſor- 
mable to our Nature. : 


What is our Nature? 
To be free, noble ſpirited, wiodet: (For what 


of Shame?) But Pleaſure muſt be ſubjected to 
theſe, as an Attendant and Handmaid, to call forth 
our Activity, and to AP us conſtant in natural 
Operations. 
But I am rich, and want nothing, 
Then why do you pretend to phuloſophize ? Your 
Gold and Silver Plate is enough for yo” What 
need have you of Principles? 
Beſides, 1 am Judge of the Greeks. 
Do you know how to judge? Who hath 8 
ted this Knowledge to you ?”£o£ © 
Cze/ar hath given me a Commiſſion. 
Let him give you a Commiſſion to judge of Mu- 
{ic; and what Good will it do you? But how wer 


_ made a 39 udge ? Whoſe Hand have you _ 
my 


. 
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That of Symphorus, or Numenius (c)? Before whole 
Bed- chamber have you ſlept? To whom have 
you ſent Preſents? After all, do you perceive, that 
the Office of Judge is of the fame Value as Nu- 
menius 9 Er 8 | 
But I can throw whom I pleaſe into Priſon. 
As you may a Stone. 3 

But I can beat whom ] will too. 

As you may an Aſs. This is not a Government 
over Men. Govern us like reaſonable Creatures. 
Show us what is for our Intereſt, and we will pur- 
ſue it: ſhow us what is againſt our Intereft, and 
we will avoid it. Like Socrates, make us Imitators 
of yourſelf,” He was properly a Governor of Men, 
who ſubjected their Deſires and Averſions, their 
Purſuits, their Avoidances, to himſelf. Do this; 
do not do that, or I will throw you into Priſon.” 
Going thus far only, is not governing Men, like 
reaſonable Creatures. But“ Do as Jupiter 
* hath commanded, or you will be puniſhed: You 
will be a Loſer,” “ | 88 e 
What ſhall I loſe? 1 | 
Nothing more, than the not doing what you 
ought. You will loſe your Fidelity, Honour, De- 
cency, Look for no greater Loſſes, than theſe. 


CHAPTER M 


How we are to exerciſe ourſelves, againſt the Appear- 
P 5 


9. 1. JN the ſame manner, as we exerciſe our- 
4 ſelves, againſt ſophiſtical Queſtions, we 
ſhould exerciſe ourſelves likewiſe, in relation to 
luch Appearances, as every Day occur : for theſe 
too offer Queſtions to us. Such a one's Son is 
| dead. 


le) Of Symphorus and Numenius there is no Account; and their 


ames ſerve only to ſhow, that Perſons once of ſuch Power are 
now totally forgot. | - 
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dead. What do you think of it? Anſwer: it in 

independent on Choice : it is not an Evil. Such 
a one is diſinherited by his Father. What do yon 
think of it? It is independent on Choice: it is not 
an Evil. ——Cz/ar hath condemned him.——— This 


is independent on Choice: it is not an Exil —— He 


hath been afflicted by it. This is dependent on 
Choice: it is an Evil. He hath ſupported it 
bravely.—— This is dependent on Choice: it is 
9. 2. If we accuſtom ourſelves in this manner, 
we ſhall make an Improvement; for we ſhall ne- 
ver aſſent to any thing, but what the Appearance 
itſelf comprehends A Son is dead. —— What hath 
happened? A Son is dead. Nothing more: 
Nothing. — A Ship is loſt.— What hath 
happened ?——A Ship 1s loſt, He is carried to 
Priſon. What hath happened ?——He is carried 
ta Priſon, That he is unhappy, is an Addition, that 
every one makes of his own. But Jupiler 
doth not order theſe Things right.“ Wh 9? 


Becauſe he hath made you patient? Becauſe he hath | 


hath made you brave ? Becauſe. he hath made 
them to be no Evils? Becauſe it is permitted you, 
- while you ſuffer them, to be happy? Becauſe he 

hath opened you the Door, whenever they do not 
ſuit you? Go out, Man, and do not complain (a). 

$. 3. If you would know how the Romans treat 
Philoſophers, hear. Iialicus, eſteemed one of the 


| greateſt Philoſophers among them, being in a yu 
| * 


(e) It is plain, the Stoics could not deny many of thoſe 
Things to be very ſeverely painful, whieh they maintain to be 
no Evils; ſince they ſo continually point at Self. murder as the 
Remedy, The lenient reviving Medicine, Future Hope, thty 
knew nothing of; and their only Alternative, was an unfeeling 
Contempt, or a blind Deſpair. To feel tenderly the Loſs of 2 


Son, and yet with meek Piety ſupport it, and give Thanks al. 
avayi, for all Things, unto God, and the Father, in humble ry 


of their working together, for our Good, was an Effort, be) 
Stoiciſm to teach. S | 
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fion with his own People, as if he had fuffered ſome 
 intoterable Evil, faid once when I was by, « T'can- 
4 not bear it; you are the Ruin of me; you will 

make me juſt like him; pointing to nme. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Concerning a certain'Orator, who was going to Rome 
| | on a Law Suit, bl 


$4.1. VJ HEN a Perſon came to him, who was 
going to Rome, on a Law Suit, in which 
his Dignity was concerned; and, after telling him 
the Occaſion of his Journey, aſked him, what he 
thought of the Affair? If you aſk me, ſays Epir- 
tetus, what will happen to you at Rome, and whe- 
ther you ſhall gain, or loſe your Cauſe, T have no 
Theorem for this. But if you aſk me, how you 
ſhall fare; I can anſwer, If you have right Prinet- 
ples, well; if wrong ones, ill. For Principle is to 
every one, the Cauſe of Action. For what is the 
Reaſon, that you ſo earneſtly deſired to be voted 
Governor of the Gnoffians'? Principle. What is 
the Reaſon, that you are now going to Rome ? Prin- 
ciple. And in Winter too; and with Danger, 
and Expence? Why: becauſe it is neceflary. 
What tells you ſo? Principle. If then, Principles 
are the Cauſes of all our Actions, where-ever an 
one hath bad Principles, the Effect will be anſwer- 
able to the Cauſe. Well then : are all our Princi- 
ples ſound ? Are both yours, and your Antagoniſts ? 
How then do you differ? Or are yours better than 
his? Why? Lou think ſo; and ſo doth he, that his are 
better; and ſo do Madmen. Thisis a bad Criterion. But 
ſhow me, that you have made ſome Examination, 
and taken ſome Care of your Prineiples. As you 
now take a Voyage to Rome, for the Government 
of the Gngſians, and are not contented to ſtay at 
home, with the Honours you before enjoyed, but 
deſire ſomething greater, and more illuſtrious; did 
you 


= 
- 


ones, if you happened to have any? Did you ever 
apply to any one, upon this Account ? What Time 
did you ever ſet yourſelf ? What Age? Run over 
your Years. If you are aſhamed of me, do it to 
yourſelf. Did you examine your Principles, 


when you were N Child? Did you not then do 


every thing, juſt as you do every thing, nom? 


When you were a Youth, and frequented the 


Schools of the Orators, and made - Declamations 


| yourlelf, did you ever imagine, that you were defi- 


cient in any thing? And when you became a Man, 
and entered upon public Buſineſs, pleaded Cauſes, 
and acquired Credit, who, any longer, appeared 


to be equal to you? How would you have borne, 


that any one ſhould examine, whether your Prin- 


ciples were bad? What, then, would you have 


me ſay to you? _ . 
Aſſiſt me in this Affair. 


I have no Theorem for that. Neither 2 are you 


come to me, if it be upon that Account you came, 


as to a Philoſopher ; but as you would come to an 
Herb-ſeller, or a Shoe-maker. 

To what Purpoſes then, have the Philoſophen 
Theorems? 

For preſerving and conducting * ruling Faculty 


conformably to Nature, whatever happens. Do 


you think this a ſmall Thing ? 

No: but the greateſt. 

Well: and doth it require but a ſhort time? 
And may it be taken, as you paſs by? If you can, 
take it then: and ſo you will ſay, “ I have viſited 
« Epittetus,” Ay: juſt as you would a Stone, 
or a Statue. For you have ſeen me, and nothing 


more. But he viſits a Man, as a Man, who learns 
his Principles; and, in return, ſhows his own. Learn 
Show me yours. Then ſay, you 


Let us confute each other. 
have 


my Principles 
have vilited me, 


i 


as. Le een bock Il 


| you ever take ſuch a Voyage, in order to examine 
your own Principles; and to throw away the bad 


7 
1 
—— 
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have any bad Principle, take it away. If you have 
any, bring it forth. This is viſiting a Philoſopher. 
No. But It lies in our Way; and, while we are 
about hiring a. Ship, we may call on Epicletus. 
Let us ſee what it is he ſays.“ And then, when 

you are gone, you ſay, © Epicltetus is nothing. His 

Language was inaccurate, was barbarous. For 

what elſe did you come to judge of? Well: 

but if I employ (a) myſelf in theſe Things, I 
4 ſhall be without an Eſtate, like you; without Plate, 

c without Equipage, like you. Nothing perhaps is 

neceſſary to be ſaid to this, but that I do not want 

them. But, if you poſſeſs many Things, you ſtill 
want others: ſo that, whether you will or not, you 
are poorer than I. 3 | 

F. 2. What then do I want ? 1 

What you have not: Conſtancy; a Mind con- 
formable to Nature; and a Freedom from Pertur- 
bation. Patron, or no Patron, what care 1? But 
you do. I am richer than you. I am not anxious 
what Cæſar will think of me. I flatter no one, on 
that Account. This I have, inſtead of Silver and 

Gold Plate. You have your Veſſels, of Gold ; but 

your Diſcourſe, your Principles, your Aſſents, your 

Purſuits, your Defires, of mere Earthen Ware. 
When I have all theſe conformable to Nature, why 
ſhould not I beſtow ſome Study upon my Reaſoning 
too? I am at Leiſure. My Mind is under no Dif- 
traction. In this Freedom from Diſtraction, what 

ſhall I do? Have I any thing more becoming a 

Man, than this? You, when you have nothing 
{to do], are reſtleſs; you go to the Theatre, or 
perhaps to bathe (5). Why ſhould not the Philo- 

_ | e ſopher 
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p ( 4) The firſt ws I apprehend ſhould be 2, and is fo tran- 
on Tos | | | | 
(5) can find no Senſe of aer, which ſuits this Place. 
Perhaps the Reading ſhould be » ape Aoveobe ; and it is fo tran- 
ſlated, Bathing was a common Amuſement of idle People. 
See B. III. c. 24. p. 495. of Mr. Upten's Edition. | 
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ſopher poliſh his Reaſoning ? "You have fine (9 
cryſtal and myrrhine Vaſes; I have acute Forms of 


Reaſoning. To 908, all you have appears, little; | 


to me, all T have, great. Your Appetite is unſati- 
able; mine is ſatisfied. When Children thruſt 


their Hand into a narrow Jar of Nuts and Figs, if 


they fill it, they cannot get it out again; then they 


fall a crying. Drop a few of them, and you will 
et out the reſt. And do yon too drop your De- 
re: do not covet many Os nd You wg 
[ome]. | 


. cn GR * K* 
In what Mamer we wel to bear Sickneſs. F 


6. 1. VVV E ſhould have all our . ready 


to the Bed. 


Let not the eating Gol if Steep en 
Nor creep in Slumbers, on thy weary E Jes, 


Ere ev' ty Add ion of the former Day 
Striftly thou doſt, and righieouſly ſurvey, 


bas have I dine P In what have 1 tranſgreſtd! 
What Good, or ll, has this Day's Life expreſs a? 


IWhere have 1 fail'd, in what I . to do? 
Evil were thy Deeds, repent and mourn, 
Good, rejoic 


( — can they a in Geld, 
Cryſtal and myrrhine Cups, imboſi d with Gems. 


Paradiſe Regained, B. IV. v. 118, 


to make ule of, on every Occaſion. At 
Dinner, ſuch as relate to Dinner; in the Bath, ſuch 
E relate to the Bath; and in the Bed, — relate 


Rowz's Pythagoras 


. ſhould retain theſe Verſes, ſo as to apply 


| them to our Uſe: not merely to * them 2 ah 


. is, 


bw, 2 Tim, ii. 5 8 


t * 
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as we do the Verſes in Honour of Apollo, [without 
minding what we are about] . „„ 

$. 2. Again: In a Fever, we ſhould have ſuch 
Principles ready, as relate to a Fever; and not, as 
ſoon as we are taken ill, to loſe and forget all. Pro- 
vided I do but act like a Philoſopher, let what will 
happen. Some Way or other depart I muſt, from 
this frail Body, whether a Fever comes, or not (5). 
What is'it to be a Philoſopher ? Is it not to be pre- 
pared againſt Events? Do not you comprehend, 
that you lay, in Effect, if I am but prepared to bear 
all Events with Calmneſs, let what will happen; 
otherwiſe, you are like a Pancratiaſt, who, after 
receiving a Blow, ſhould quit the Combat. In that 
Caſe indeed you may allowably leave off, and not 
run the Hazard] of being whipt (c). But what 
ſhall we get by leaving off Philoſophy ? What then 
ought each of us to ſay upon every difficult Occa- 
ſion? „ It was for this, that I exerciſed: it was 
“for this, that I prepared myſelf.” God fays to 
you, give me a Proof if you have gone through the 
preparatory Combats, according to Rule (d): if you 
have followed a proper Diet; a proper Exerciſe : if 
you have obeyed your Maſter : and, after this, do 
you faint, at the very Time of Action? Now is 


(a) This Place is either corrupt, as Mr. Upton thinks; or 


| alludes to ſome antient Cuſtom not ſufficiently underſtood 


now. | 

(b) This is a corrupt Paſſage, and the Tranſlation conjec- 
tural, Perhaps the true Reading might be ms rer ar rv 
ruhari On hel we ; and it is 10 tranſlated. There is a ſimi- 
lar Turn of Expreſſion, in the fifth Chapter of the ſecond 
Book, which ſeems to favour this Notion. See Page 189. L. 1. 
of Mr. Upton's Edition. . „ 

(c) Which was the Puniſhment of thoſe, who preſented 
themſelves, as Candidates at the Olympic Games, and did not 


$ comply with the Rules, which were to be obſerved, upon that 


) caſion, Epictetus is here ſpeaking of the preparatory Exer- 
eiſes, "which laſted for ten Months before the Combat. | 
4) St. Paul! hath made uſe of this very Expreſlion, Yopupacs 


- 
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the 
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the proper Time for a Fever. Bear it well: for 
Thirſt: bear it well: for Hunger: bear it well. 
ls it not in your Power? Who ſhall reſtrain you ? 
A Phyſician may reſtrain you from drinking; but 
he cannot reſtrain you from bearing your T hirſt, 
well. He may reſtrain you from eating; but he 
; cannot reſtrain you from bearing Hunger, well. 
* But I cannot follow my Studies — And for what 
End do you follow them, Wretch ? Is it not that 
you may be proſperous? That you may be con. 
ſtant ? that you may think and act conformably to 
Nature? What reſtrains you, but that in a Fever, 
you may preſerve your ruling Faculty conformable 

it to Nature? Here is the Proof of the Matter. Here 
—_  - is the Trial of the Philoſopher : for a Fever is: Mi 
10 Part of Life, juſt as a Walk, a Voyage, or a Jour 
4 ney. Do you read, when you are walking ? No: 
nor in a Fever. But when you walk well, you have 
every thing belonging to a Walker: ſo, if you ber 
a Fever well, you have every thing belonging 
one in a Fever. What is it to bear a Fever well! 
Not to blame either God or Man: not to be afflic- 
ted at what happens: to expect Death in a rigit 
and becoming Manner; and to do what is to be 
done. When the Phyſician enters, not to dread 
what he may ſay; nor, if he ſhould tell you, that 
you are in a fair Way, to be too much rejoiced: 

or what good hath he told you 2 When you were 
in Health, what Good did it do you? Not to be 
dejected, when he tells you, that you are very ill 
for what is it to be very ill? To be near the-Sepr 
ration of Soul and Body. What Harm is there i 
this, then? If you are not near it now, will pol 
not be near it hereafter ? What, will the World 
be quite overſet when you die? Why then, de 
yon flatter your Phyſician? Why do you ſay, 1 
“ you pleaſe,” Sir, I ſhall do well (e)? Why 6 
e) See Marth. viii. 2. Kugis, tas being, Soraoat jet nabage® 


TON. 
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you furniſn an Occaſion to his Pride ? Why do not 
you treat a Phyſician, with regard to an inſignifi- 
cant Body, which is not yours, but by Nature mor- 
tal, as you do a Shoemaker, about your Foot; or 
a Carpenter, about a Houſe? Theſe are the 
Things neceſſary, to one in a Fever. If he fulfils 
theſe, he hath what belopgs to him. For it is 
not the Buſineſs of a Philoſopher to take care of 
theſe mere Externals; of his Wine, his Oil, or 
his Body; but his ruling Faculty: And how, with 
regard to Externals? So as not to behave incon- 
ſiderately, about them. What Occaſion then, 
is there for Fear? What Occaſion for An- 
ger (f), about what belongs to others, and what is 
of no Value? For, two Rules we ſhould always 
have ready: That nothing is good or evil, but 
Choice: and, That we are not to lead Events, 
but to follow them. My Brother ought not to 
have treated me ſo Very true; but h muſt 


| ſee to that. However he treats me, I am to act 


Concern; the other is not: the one cannot be re- 
ſtrained; the other may. EF PRO Fe. 


right, with regard to him; for the one is my own 


CHAPTER Xl. 
| Miſcellaneous. 


N 1, T: HERE are ſome Puniſhments appoint - 
C7 as by a Law, for ſuch as diſobey the 
divine Adminiſtration. - Whoever ſhall eſteem any 
thing good, except what depends on Choice, let 
him envy, let him covet, let him flatter, let him 
be full of Perturbation. Whoever eſteems any thing 
elſe to be evil, let him grieve, let him mourn, let 
him lament, let him be wretched — And yet, 
thongh thus ſeverely puniſhed, we cannot deſiſt. 
02 . © omen 


2 ®ubev, in the Greek, ſeems to have crept in from the 
Preceding poeuνα : Therefore it is omitted in the Tranſlation. 
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Remember what the Poet ſays, of a Stranger. 


A worſe than Thou might enter bere ſecure : 
Wo rude Aﬀront Jhall drive bim from my Door; 


% OO OT Oe OE JOYS 


* 


9 23 


4 « 
* 


J I J ; 
F. 2. This too you ſhould: be prepared to ſay, 
with regard to a Father: It is not lawful for me to 
affront you, Father; even if a worſe. than you 
mould have come : for all are from paternal Jour. 
And ſo of a Brother; for all are from kindred Fore, 
And thus we ſhall find Joue to be the Inſpector of 


{ 


all the other Relations. | 
06 HA PTE RA XY. -:- 
O Aſeatic Exerciſe: 


3 


1 


$. 1. T7 E are not to carry our Exerciſes beyond 
Nature; nor merely to attract Admire 
tion: for thus we, who call ourſelves Philoſophers, 
ſhall not differ from Jugglers. For it is difficult 
too, to walk upon a Rope; and not only difficult, 
but dangerous. Ought we too, for that Reaſon, to 
make it our Study to walk upon a Rope, or ſet up 
a Palm-Tree (a) or graſp a Statue (5)? Byno 
| ͤ -- +»  _ 
ta) A Tree remarkable for its being ftrait and high. I ſhould 
imagine therefore, that to /t up the Halm- Tree meant ſome AQ 
of Dexterity, not unlike, perhaps, to that of our modern Bal- 
Jance-maſters: and that the Artiſt not only ſet up, but aſcended 
tw its Top, and there exhibited himſelf in various Attitudes 
What confirms me in this Notion is, that theſe Palm-TreeAr: 
tiſts are joined with the Rope-dancers ; their Profeſſions being 
alike formed on the Difficulty and Danger. In Lueran's Tree 
viſe de Syria Dea, we meet with theſe Men, under the Name af 
the GomnxoCarovrec; who, it ſeems, were frequent in 


and Syria; Countries where the Palm is known to flourib. BW 


See the new Edition of Lucian. Tom. III. p. 475- 1 
obliged for this Note to Mr. Harris. 55 
9 J) Diogenes uſed, in Winter, to graſp Statues, when t 
were covered with Snow, as an Exerciſe, to enure himſelf is 
Hardſhip. Droetnss LARTIVUs. e 


1 
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means. It is not every thing difficult, or danger- 
ous, that is a proper Exerciſe; but ſuch Things as 
are conducive, to what lies before us'to:do. 
And what is it that lies before us to do? 5 
Io have our Deſires and Averſions free from 
JJ oy En Og Bs 
Not to be diſappointed of our Deſire, nor incur 
our Averſiton. To this ought our Exerciſe to be 
turned. For, without ſtrong and conſtant Exerciſe, it 
is not poſſible to preſerve our Deſire undiſappoint- 
ed, and our Averſion unincurred; and therefore, 
if we ſuffer it to be externally employed on Things 
independent on Choice, be aſſured, that your De- 
ſire will neither gain its Object, nor your Averſion 
avoid it. en e Coo ny Jn 
| §. 2. And, becauſe Habit hath a powerful In- 
| fluence, and we are habituated to apply our Deſire 
and Averſion to Externals only, we muſt oppoſe 
one Habit to another; and, where the Appearan- 
| ces are moſt ſlippery, there oppoſe Exerciſe. I am 
inclinable to Pleaſure. I will (c) bend myſelf be- 
| yond a due Proportion to the other Side, for the 
fake of Exerciſe. I am averſe to Pain. 1 Will 
break and exerciſe the Appearances [which ſtrike 
my Mind], that I may withdraw my Averſion, 
from every ſuch Object. For who is the PraQtiti- 
oner in Exerciſe? He who endeavours totally to 
| reſtrain Deſire, and to apply Averſion only to 
Things dependent on Choice; and endeavours it 
moſt in the moſt difficult Caſes. Hence different 
SO ER T1 MES } +7 = moon 


(e) Ay atvxnew ĩs variouſly read. Perhaps the right Word 
Say be araruynow derived from Two; ; Which ſignifies, among 
other Things, the Side of a Ship, or Boat. It appears from 
Julius P ollux, and Phrynicus, in Stephens Lexicon, and Scot's + 
| Appendix, that avaroxu is a Word uſed by the Vulgar, to FAY 
ſignify being ſometimes on one Side of the Veſſel, and ſome- 1 
ames on the other; which agrees very well here: I will Jean — 
Po the po ſte Side, &c. i. e. to keep the Veſſel even. I am ob- 4 
liged for this Note to a Friend, 5 KY 
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Perſons are to be exerciſed, in different Ways, 
What ſignifies it, to this Purpoſe, to ſet up a Palm. 
Tree, or carry about a Tent (4) of Skins, ora 
Peſtle and Mortar (4) ? If you are haſty; Man, 
let it be your Exerciſe, to bear ill Language pati- 
ently ; and, when you are affronted, not to be an- 
855 Thus, at length, you may arrive at ſucha 
roficiency, as, when any one ſtrikes you, to fay' 
to yourſelf, Let me ſuppoſe this, to be graſping 
« a Statue.” Next, exerciſe yourſelf to make x 
decent Uſe of Wine: not to drink a great deal; 
for even in this, there are ſome ſo fooliſh as to ex. 
erciſe theinſelves: but at firft to abſtain from it; 
and to abſtain from a Girl, and from Delicacies in 
Eating. Afterwards you will venture into the Liſts, 
at ſome proper Seaſon, by Way of Trial, if at all, 
to ſee whether Appearances; get the better of you, 
as much as they uſed to do. But at firſt, fly from 
what is ſtronger than you. The Contelt of a fine 
Girl, with a young Man, juſt initiated into Philoſo- 
y, is unequal. | The Braſs Pot and the Earthen 
Pitcher, as the Fable ſays, are an | unſuitable 
Match. a Tar Fo, I 


* 


S. 3. Next to the Deſires and Averſions, is the 
Second Claſs, of the Purſuits and Avoidances; that 
they may be obedient to Reaſon ; that nothing may 
be done improperly in Point of Time or Place, or 
in any other Reſpect. . _ 5 
S. 4. The Third Claſs relates to Aſſent, and 
what is plauſible and perſuaſive. As Socrates faid, 
that we are not to lead an unexamined Life; 6 
neither are we to admit an unexamined Appea:- 
ance; but to ſay, Stop: let me ſee what you are, 
and whence: you come.” (As the Wo 

N 2 > | 7 19 | : BIT OW 


1 Theſe Particulars are not now underſtood; but ſhow, 
in general, that the antient Philoſophers had their abſurd and 
oſtentatious Auſterities, and Mortifications, as well as the 


Monks, and Indian Philoſophers ſince. 


Show me the Ticket.) Have you that Signal 
« from Nature, which is neceſſary to the Admiſſion 
« every Appearance? . 
& 5. In ſhort, whatever Things are applied to 
the Body, by thoſe who exerciſe it, if they any 
way affect Deſire or Averſion, they may be uſed in 


Oſtentation, it belongs to one who looks out and 
hunts for ſomething external, and ſeeks for Specta- 
tors to exclaim, What a great Man!” Hence 


ollonius ſaid well. If you have a mind to ex- 


c are choaking with Heat, take a little cold Water 
in your Mouth; and ſpirt it out again, and tell 
* nobody.” TTT. 


CHAPTER X. 
What Solitude is; and what a ſolitary Perſon. 


_J Perſon. For not he who is alone, is there- 

fore ſolitary, any more than- one in- a Crowd, the 
contrary, . When therefore we loſe a Son, or a 
Brother, or a Friend, on whom we have been uſed 
to repoſe, we often ſay, we are left ſolilary, even 
in the midſt of Rome, where ſuch a Crowd is con- 
tinually meeting us; where we live among ſo many, 
and when we have, perhaps, a numerous Train of 


is helpleſs and expoſed to ſuch as would injure him. 
Hence, in a Journey eſpecially, we call ourſelves 
ſolitary, when we fall among Thieves: for it is not 
the Sight of a Man that removes our Solitude, but 
of an honeſt Man; a Man of Honour, and a help- 
ful Companion. If merely being alone is ſufficient 
for Solitude, Jupiter may be faid to be ſolitary at | 
the Conflagration, and bewail himſelf, that he hath 
nm N ö neither 


aſcetic Exerciſe. But, if this be done for mere 


« erciſe yourſelf, for your own Benefit, when you 


g. . COLITUDE is.the State of a helpleſs 


Servants. For he is underſtood to be /olitary, who 
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neither Juno nor Pallas, nor Apollo, nor Broth 8 


nor Son, nor Deſcendant, nor Relation. This, 
ſome indeed ſay, he doth, when he is alone at the 
Conflagration (a). Such as theſe, moved by ſome 


natural Principle, ſome natural Deſire of Society, 


and mutual Love, and by the Pleaſure of Conver- 
ſation, do not rightly conſider the State of a Perſon 
who is alone. We ought, however, to be prepar- 


cd in ſome manner for this alſo, to be ſelf-ſufficient, 


and able to bear our own Company. For as Jupi- 
ter converſes with himſelf, acquieſces in himſel, 
and contemplates his on " Adminiſtration, and is 
employed in Thoughts worthy of himſelf; © 
ſhould we tov be able to talk with ourſelves, and 
not to need the Converſation of others; nor be at 

a Loſs [for Employment] : to attend to the divine 
_ Adminiſtration ;. toi, conſider our Relation to other 
Beings : how we have formerly been affected by 
Events; how we are affected now: what, are the 
Things that ſtill preſs upon us: how theſe too may 


be cured ; how removed : if any thing wants com- 


pleting, to complete it, according to Reaſon. You | 


| ſee, that Cz/ar hath procured us a profound Peace: 
there are neither Wars, nor Battles, nor great Rob- 
beries, nor Piracies; but we may travel at all 
Hours, and fail from Eaſt to Weſt. But can Ceſar 
procure us Peace from a Fever too? From a Ship 
wreck? From a Fire? From an Earthquake? 
From a Thunder Storm? Nay, even from Love! 


He cannot. From Grief .? From Envy? No: not 


from any one of theſe. But the Doctrine of Philoſo- 
phers promiſes to procure us Peace, from theſe too. 
And what, doth it ſay? If you will attend to me, 
“O Mortals, where-ever you are, and whatever 

you are doing, you (ſhall neither grieve, nor be 


« angry, nor be compel led, nor reſtrained : but gal 
1 


(a) The Stoics held, ſucceſſive Conflagratſons at deſtined 


Periods ; in which all Beings were enn into the Deity. 
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% ſhall live. impaſſive, and free from all.“ Shall 
not he who enjoys this Peace, proclaimed, not by 


Ceſar (for how ſhould he have it to proclaim ?) but 


by God, through Reaſon, be contented, when he 


is alone reflecting, and conſidering; * To me there 
« can now no Ill happen: there is no Thief, no 
Earthquake. All is full of Peace, all full of 
« FTranquillity; every Road, every City, every 


« Aſſembly. My Neighbour, my Compa- 
“ nion, unable to hurt me.” Another, whoſe 


Care it is, provides you with Food, with Clothes, 
with Senſes, with Pre-conceptions. Whenever he - 


doth not provide what is neceſſary, he ſounds a Re- 
treat: He opens the Door, and ſays to you; 
« Come.” Whither ? To nothing dreadful ; but 
to that, whence you were made; to what is friendly 
and congenial, to the Elements (5). What in you 


was Fire, goes away to Fire; what was Earth, to 


Earth; what Air, to Air; what Water, to Wa- 
ter. There is no Hades, nor Acheron, nor Cocytus, 
nor Pyriphlegethon ; but all is full of Gods and De- 
mons. He who can have ſuch Thoughts; and can 
look upon the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and enjoy 


the Earth and Sea, is no more ſolitary, than he is 


helpleſs. Well: but ſuppoſe any one ſhould 

come and murder me, when I am alone. 

Fool: not you; but that inſignificant Body of 

yours. 1 Ts „„ 
$. 2. What Solitude is there then left? What 

Deſtitution? Why do we make ourſelves worſe 


(6) What a melancholy. Deſcription of Death, and how 
gloomy the Ideas in this conſe/atory Chapter! All Beings re- 
duced to mere Elements, in ſucceflive Conflagrations! A no- 
ble Contraſt to the Stoic Nations upon this Subject, may be 


produced from ſeveral Paſſages in the Scriptures. —— Then Gall 
the Duſt return to the Earth, as it was ; and the Spirit ſhall rerurn 
70 God, who gave it. Eccleſ. xii, 7. For, if we believe, that 
Jeſus died, and roſe again, even ſo them alſo, which /leey in Jeſus, 
will God bring with him. 1 Theſſ. iv. 14. See Jo. vi. 39, 40. 
X. 25, 26. 1 Cor. vi. 14. XV. 53. 2 Cor. v. 14, &c. 
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left alone? They take up Shells and Duſt : they 
build Houſes ; then pull them down: then build 
ſomething elſe : and thus never want Amuſement. 
Suppoſe you were all to fail away; am I to fit, and 
cry, becauſe I am left alone, and ſolitary? Am! 
ſo unprovided with Shells and Duſt ? But Children 
do this from Folly ; and we are wretched from 
Wiſdom. : VVV 

F. 3. Every great Faculty is dangerous to a Be- 
ginner (c). Study firſt how to live like a Perſon. in 
Sickneſs; that in time you may know how to live 
like one in Health. Abſtain from Food. Drink 


Water. Totally repreſs your Deſire, for ſome. 


time, that you may at length uſe it according to 
Reaſon ; and, if according to Reaſon, [as you may,] 
when you [come to] have ſome, Good in you, you 
will uſe it well. No: but we would live immedi - 
ately as Men already wiſe ; and be of Service to 


Mankind. Of what Service? What are 


you doing? Why: have you been of Service to 

ourſelf? but you would exhort them. Zo ex- 
hort! Would you be of Service to them, ſhow 
them, by your own Example, what kind of Men 
Philoſophy makes; and be not impertinent. When 
you eat, be of Service to thoſe who eat with you ; 
when you drink, to thoſe who drink with you. Be 
of Service to them, by giving way to all, yielding 


to them, bearing with them; and not by throwing 


out your own ill Humour upon them. 


(c The Greet, from @epeiy 9 & to obi, is ſo corrupted 
and unintelligible, that it is totally rejected. Indeed, the 
Connexion of this Paragraph with what proceeds, 1s by no 
means clear. — e WOORT Js 
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than Children? What do they do, when they are 
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CHAPTER XU. 
ella ... 


1 


$. 1. A8 bad Performers cannot ſing alone, but 
: in a Chorus; ſo. ſome Perſons cannot 
walk alone. If you are any thing, walk alone; 
talk by yourſelf ; and do not ſkulk in the Chorus. 
Think a little at laſt: look about you: ſift your- 
ſelf, that you may know what you are. Heel 
F. 2. If a Perſon drinks Water, or doth any 
thing elſe, for the ſake of Exerciſe, upon every 
Occaſion he tells all he meets; I drink Water.” 
Why : do you drink Water merely for the fake of 
drinking it? If it doth you any Good to drink it, 
drink it; if not, you act ridiculouſly: But, if it 
is for your Advantage, and you drink it, ſay no- 
thing about it before thoſe who are apt to take Of- 
fence. What then? Theſe are the very People you 
ws EE TE” . | 
9. 3. Of Actions ſome are performed on their 
own Account ; others occaſioned by Circumſtances : 
ſome proceed from Motives of Prudence : ſome 
from Complaiſance to others ; and ſome are done 
in purſuance of a Manner of Life, which we haye 
taken up. | | | 
I. 4. Two Things muſt be rooted out of Men; 
Conceit and Diffidence. Conceit lies in thinking 
you want nothing: and Diffidence, in ſuppoſing it 
impoſſible, that, under ſuch adverſe Circumſtances, 
you ſhould ever ſucceed. Now, Conceit is removed 
by Confutation : and of this Socrates was the Au- 
| thor. And ſin order to ſee] that the Undertaking 
is not impracticable, conſider and enquire. The 
Enquiry itſelf will do you no Harm: and it is al- 
moſt being a Philoſopher, to enquire, How. it is 
| | | | poſſible 


236 
poſſible to make uſe of our Deſire and Averſion, 
without Hindrance. 


$. 5. I am better than you; Gr ny Faihiet hath 


been Conſul: I have been a Tribune; ſays another, 
and not you. If we were Horſes, would you ſay, 


My Father was ſwifter than yours? I have Abun- 


dance of Oats and Hay, and fine Trappings ? What 
now, if, while you were ſaying this, I. ſhould an- 
fer; < Be it o. Let us run a Race then.” Is 
there nothing in Man analogous to a. Race in 
Horſes, by which it may be known, which is bet- 
ter or worſe ?. Is there not Honour, Fidelity, Juſtice ? 
Show yourſelf the better in theſe; that you may be 
the better, as a Man. But if you tell me, you can 
kick violently; I will tell you gain, that you 
value yourſelf on the Property of an "an. | 


c HAP * ER xv. 


That every 7 bing is to be undertaken with Circam: 
|  ſpeftion. | 


S. 1. (4 ) I N every Affair conſider Cs ks 
3 and follows; and then undertake it. 
Otherwiſe you will begin with Spirit; but, not hav- 
ing thought of the Conſequences, when ſome of 
them appear, you will ſhamefully deſiſt. I would 
conquer at the Olympic e But conſider 
what proceeds and follows, and then, if it be 
for your Advantage, engage in the Affair. You 
muſt conform to Rules; ſubmit to a Diet br 

| | om 


a) This XVth 8 makes the XXIXth of the Each. 

dion; but with ſome Varieties of Reading. Particularly, for 

A Tw aY wr Taepypuooiodas here, is 8. Toy aYwutt rage ib there. 
This Chapter hath a great Conformity to Luke xiv. 28, &e. 


But it is to be obſerved, that Epidtetus, both here, and elſewhere, 


_ ſuppoſes ſome Perſons incapable of being Philoſophers ; that is, 
Vvirtuousſand pious Men: but Chriſtianity requires and enables 
1 to be — 
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from Dainties; exerciſe your Body, whether you 


chuſe it or not, at a ſtated Hour, in Heat and 
Cold: you muſt drink no cold Water; nor, ſome- 


times, even Wine (5). In a word, you muſt give 
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yourſelf up to your Maſter, as to a Phyſician. Then, 


in the Combat, you may be thrown into a Ditch, 


diſtocate your Arm, turn your Ankle, fwallow ) 
Abundance of Duſt, be whipt (c); and, after all, 


loſe the Victory. When you have reckoned up all 


this, if your Inclination ſtill holds, ſet about the 
Combat. Otherwiſe, take notice, you will behave 


like Children, who ſometimes play Wreſtlers, 
ſometimes Gladiators; ſometimes blow a Trumpet, 
and ſometimes act a Tragedy; when they happen 
to have ſeen and admired theſe Shows. Thus you 


too will be, at one Time, a Wreſtler; at another, 


a Gladiator; now, a Philoſopher; then, an Ora- 
tor: but, with your whole Soul, nothing at all. 
Like an Ape, you mimick All you ſee ; and one 
thing after another is ſure to pleaſe you; but is out 
of Favour, as ſoon as it becomes familiar. For 


vou have never entered upon any thing confiderate- 


ly, nor after having viewed the whole Matter on 
all Sides, or made any Scrutiny into it; but raſhly, 
and with a cold Incliation. Thus ſome, when 
they hes ſeen a Philoſopher, and heard a Man 


ſpeaking like Euphrates (d), ( though, indeed, who 


can ſpeak like him,) have a Mind to be Philoſo- 


phers too. Conſider firſt, Man, what the Matter 
is, and what your own Nature is able to bear. If you 


St. Paal hath a fimilar Alluſion to the public Games. 1 
Cor. ix. 25. Both Writers have them frequently in view. 
by 2 Which was the Caſe, in any Violation of the Laws of 
the Games, x 
(aA) The Tranſlation doth not. follow the Pointing of Mr. 


* 


Upton's Edition in this Place. 1 
Eupbratet was a Philoſopher of Syria, whoſe Character is de- 


| ſcribed, with the higheſt Encomiums, by Pliny. See L. I. 


Ep. x. e 
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would be a Wreſtler, conſider your Shoulders, 
your Baek, your Thighs: for different Perſons are 
made for different Things. you think, that 
you can act as you do, and be a Plüloſopher? That 
you can eat (e), and drink, and be angry, and diſ- 

cContented, as you are now? Tou muſt watch; 
you muſt labour; you muſt get the better of cer- 
tain Appetites: muſt quit your Acquaintance; 
be deſpiſed by your Servant; be laughed at by 
| thoſe vou meet: come off worſe than others, in 
every thing; in Magiſtracies; in Honours; in 

Courts of Judicature. When you have conſidered 
all theſe Things round, approach, if you pleaſe: if, 
by parting with them, you have a Mind to. pur- 
chaſe Apathy, Freedom, and Tranquillity. If not, 
do not come hither”; do not, like Children, be one 
while a Philoſopher, then a Publican, then an Ora- 
tor, and then one of Cæſar s Officers. Theſe Things 

are not conſiſtent. Vou muſt be one Man, either 

5 good or bad. Lou muſt cultivate either your own 
ruling. Faculty, or Externals; and apply yourſelf 
either to Things within or without you; that is, 
be either a Philoſopher, or one of the Vulgar (). 
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That Caution 7s neceſſary in Condeſcenhon and Com. 
ing „ Or 


$ 1. LITE who frequently converſes with others, 
| 1 either in Diſcourſe, or Entertainments, 
. or in any familiar Way of Living, muſt e 
either become like his Companions, or bring the! 
e e ei, 


(e) Te vra in this Place ſhould be v aur. 2 
Wat is omitted at the End of this Chapter, is placed 
at the End of the XVIIth; to which Lord ShaftePury thinks 
it belongs, or to one of the Miſcellaneous Chapters; which is 
the more probable Opinion. | 
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8, over to his own Way. For, if a dead Coal be ap- 'S 

5 plied to a live one, either the firſt will quench te JT 
t laſt, or the laſt kindle the firſt. Since then, the 1 

at Danger is fo great, Caution muſt be uſed in enter- 1 

ing into theſe Familiarities with the Vulgar; re- | 

3 membering, that it is impoſſible to touch a Chim- | 


ney-Sweeper, without being Partaker of his Soot. 
For what will you do, if you are to talk of Gladia- 
tors, of Horſes, of Wreſtlers, and what is worſe, 


of Men? Such a one is good; another, bad: bl. 
« this was well, that ill done.” Beſides : what if =—_ 
any one ſhould ſneer, or ridicule, or be ill-natured? . =! 
Is any of you prepared, like a Harper; who, when „ 
he takes his Harp, and tries the Strings, finds out 138 


which Notes are diſcordant, and knows how to 
put the Inftrument in Tune? Hath any of you 
ſuch a Faculty as Socrates had; who, in every Con- 
verſation, could bring his Companions to his-own 
Purpoſe ? * Whence ſhould you have it? You | 
muſt therefore be carried along by the Vulgar. And 1 
why are they more powerful than you? Becauſe - 4 
they utter their corrupt Diſcourſes, from Principle, 
and you your good ones, only from your Lips. | 
Hence they are without Strength, or Life; and it 
would turn one's Stomach to hear your Exhortati- . / 5 
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| ons, and poor miſerable Virtue, celebrated up-hill | | 
"y and down. Thus it is, that the Vulgar get the 1 
* better of you: for Principle is always ſtrong, al i 
| ways invincible.” Therefore, before theſe good. Opt- 1 
| nions are fixed in you, and you have acquired ſame _ 
S, Faculty for your Security, I adviſe you to be cauti- q 
8. ous, in your Familiarity with the Vulgar: otherwiſe, I 
y if you have any. Impreſſions made on you in the 4 
Schools, they will melt away daily, like Wax be- 

T fore the Sun. Get away then, far from the Sun, 

5 while you have theſe waxen Opinions. . 

4 _ $. 2. It is for this Reaſon, that the Philoſophers 

0 adviſe us to leave our Country; becauſe inyeterate 18 
is Manners draw the Mind aſide, - and prevent the Be- | 
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-ginning of a new Habit. We. cannot bear thoſe, 


who meet us, to ſay, Hey-day! ſuch a one is 


turned Philoſopher; who was ſo and ſo.“ Thus 


Phyſicians ſend Patients, with lingering Dif 


tempers, to another Place, and another Air: and 
they do right. Do you too import other Manners, 
inſtead of thoſe you carry out. Fix your Opinions, 


and exerciſe yourſelves '1n them. No: but from 


hence to the Theatre; to the Gladiators, to the 
Walks, to the Circus; then hither again; then back 


again; juſt the ſame Perſons all the while. No good 


Habit, no Attention, no Animadverſion, upon our- 
ſelves. * No Obſervation what Uſe we make of the 
Appearances preſented to our Minds; whether it be 
conformable, or contrary, 'to Nature ; whether we 
anſwer them right, or wrong; (a) whether we fay 
to Things independent on Choice, You are no- 
„ thing to me.) If this be not (5) yet your Caſe, 
fly from'your former Habits: fly from the a 


if you RED ever _ to be any Wag” 
1 8 CHAPTER XVI. 


of Providence. 


& I. Yy HExavER, you + las any cling to 


the Charge of Providence, do but re- 
flect; and you will find, that it hath happened a · 


greeably to Reaſon. 
Well; but a diſhoneſt Man bath the Advair 


tage. 
In what? 
In . Sy TOY Co 


( 2) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upton's Con as re, *. Es 


| enayw, Ofc. 


PT 2 Muro, Mr. Upten' 5 Manuſcript. 


S 


Chap EPTFOTETYUS: 2 I 
1 Why? he is better ¶ qualified] for it (+) than —— 
ou: becauſe he flatters, he throws away Shame, 1 
2 awake: and where is the Wonder? But 
lock whether he hath the Advantage of you in Fi- 
delity, or in Honour. Tou will find he Hath not: 
but, that Where: ever it is beſt for you to have the 
Advantage of him, there you have it, T once ſaic 
to one Who was full of Indignation, at the good 
Fortune of Philoftorgus, * Why: would you be 
villing to ſleep with Surg (4) Heaven forbid, 
ſaid he, that Day ſhould ever come! Why 
then are you argry, that he is paid for what he ſells; 
or how can you call him happy, in Poſſeſſions ac- 
| quired by Means, which you deteſt? Or what 
Harm doth Providence do, in giving the beſt 
Things to the beft Men ? Is it not better to have a 
Senſe of Honour, than to be rich? Granted. 
— Why then are you angry, Man, if you have 
what is beſt? Always remember then, and have 
it ready, That a better Man hath the Advantage 
of a worſe, in that Inſtance, in which he is better; 
and yon will never have N 
But my Wife treats me ill. i 8 
Well: if you are aſked, what is the Matter: 
anſwer; My Wife treats me ill.“ e 
Nothing more? 
n 1 
My Father gives me nothing. What is the 
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Matter? My Father gives me nothing. To 


denominate this an Evil, ſome external and falſe 


(c © But ſometimes Virtue flarves, aubile Vice is fed. 

What then ? 1s the Reward of Virtue, Bread ? 

That, Vice may merit; lis the Price of Teil: 

T he Knave deſerwes it, when he tills the Soil; 

The Knave deſerves it, when he tempts the Main. 
| | . Eſſay on Man, L. IVs- 
(4) This Perſon is not known. One of his Name is menti- 
oned in the AA, of Ionatius, as being Conſul at the Time, 
When he ſuffered Martyrdom. 22 Bs N 
5 R Addition 


* 


Addition muſt be made. We are not therefore to 

get rid of Poverty; but of our Principle concerning 
it; and we ſhall do well. Pig 
When Galba was killed, ſomebody ſaid to Rufus, 

* Now, indeed, the World is governed by Provi- 
e dence.” I never thought, anſwered Rufus, of 
bringing the ſlighteſt Proof, that the World was 
governed by Providence, from Ga/ba, ' __ 


CHAPTER XVIL 
That we ought mot to be alarmed, by any News that 
Wyn os Tots Ot SS brought us. ls on, ng hy 


ky HEN any alarming News is brought 
W you, always have 1 at Hand, that no 
News can be brought you, concerning what is in 
your own Choice. Can any one bring you News, 
that your Opinions or Deſires are ill conducted? 
By no means: but that ſomebody is dead. What 
is that to you then ? That ſomebody ſpeaks ill of 
you. And what is that to you then? That your 
Father is forming ſome Contrivance, or other. A- 
gainſt what? Againſt your Choice? How can 
he? Well: but againſt your Body; againſt your 
Eſtate? You are very ſafe : this is not againſt yor. 


hut the Judge [perhaps] hath pronounced you 


guilty of Impiety. And did not the Judges pro- 
nounce the fame of Socrates? Is his pronouncing 
a Sentence, any Buſineſs of yours? No. Then 
why do you, any longer, trouble yourſelf about it ? 


There is a Duty incumbent on your Father; which, 


unleſs he performs, he loſes the Character of a 
Father, of natural Affection, of Tenderneſs. Do 
not want him to loſe any thing elſe, by this: for 
no Perſon is ever guilty in one Inſtance, and a Sut- 
ferer in another. Your Duty, on the other hand, 
is to make your Defence, with Conſtancy, Mode- 
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ſty, and Mildneſs: otherwiſe you loſe the Charac- |. 
ter of filial Piety; of Modeſty, and Generoſity of 
Mind. Well: and is your Judge free from Dan- 
ger? No. He runs an equal Hazard. Why then, 
are you ſtill afraid of his Deciſion? What have 
you to do with the Evil of another? Making a 
bad Defence would be your own Evil. Let it be 
your only Care to avoid that: but whether Sen- 
tence is paſſed on you, or not, as it is the Buſineſs, 
ſo it is the Evil, of another. © Such a one threa- 
« tens you.” Me? No. He cenſures 
you. Let him look to it, how he doth his 
own Buſineſs “ He will give an unjuſt Sentence 
againſt you.——Poor Wretch ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


What is the Condition of the Vulgar ; and what of a 
Philoſopher. 3 


d. 1. HE firſt Difference between one of the 
. Vulgar, and a Philoſopher, is this: the 
one ſays, I am undone, on the Account of my 
Child, my Brother, my Father: but the other, if 
ever he be obliged to ſay, I am undone ! reflects, 

and adds, on Account ob myſelf. For Choice can- 
not be reſtrained, or hurt, by any thing to which 
Choice doth not extend; but only by itſelf, If 
therefore we always would incline this Way, and, 
whenever we are unſucceſsful, would lay the Fault 
on ourlelves, and remember, that there is no Cauſe 
of Perturbation and Inconſtancy, but Principle, I 
engage we ſhould make fome Proficiency. But we 
ſet out in a very different Way, from the very Be- 
ginning. In Infancy, for Example, if we happen 
to ſtumble, our Nurſe doth not chide us, but beats 
the Stone. Why: what Harm hath the Stone 

done? Was it to move out of its Place, for the 


= Folly 


4 
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Folly of your Child? Again: if we do not find 
ſomething to eat, when we come out of the Bath, 
our Governor doth not try to moderate our Appe- 
tite, but beats the Cook. Why: did we appoint 
you Governor of the Cook, Man? No: but of 
_- our Child, It is he whom you are to correct and 
improve. By theſe Means, 'even when we are 
gov up, we appear Children. For an unmuſical 
Perſon is a Child in Muſic; an illiterate Perſon, a 
1 reg in Learning; and an untaught one, a Child 
m LKE. . . | 


CHAPTER XX. 


That ſome Advantage may he gained, from every Rat 
ternal Circumflance. 


$. 1. 1 N Appearances that are merely Ohjects of 

I 4 Contemplation, almoſt all Perſons have al- 
lowed Good and Evil to be in ourſelves, and not in 
Externals. No one fays, it is good, to be Day; 
evil, to be Night; and the greateſt Evil, that 
Three ſhould be Four: but what? That Know- 
lege is good, and Error evil. So that, concerning 
Falſhood itſelf, there exiſts one (a) good Thing; 
the Knowledge, that it is Falſhood. Thus then, 
ſhould it be, in Life alſo. Health is a Good ; Sick- 
neſs, an Evil. No, Sir. But what? A right Uſe 
of Health is a Good; a wrong one, an Evil. So 
that, in truth, it is poſſible to be a Gainer, even by 
Sickneſs. And is it not poſſible, by Death too? 
By Mutilation? Do you think (5) Menæcous an in- 
conſiderable Gainer by Death? ——* May who- 


© ever 


(a) The Paſſage, as it now ſtands in the Greeh, is ſcarcely 
intelligible The Difficulty is removed, by reading aal, for 
au, and the Tranſlation follows this Conjecture. . 

(6b) The Son of Creon, who killed himſelf, after he had been 
informed, by an Oracle, that his Death would procure a Vic- 
tory to the Thebans, AroLLOpokUs, Urton, 
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« ever talks thus; be ſuch a Gainer as he was!” — 


Why: pray, Sir, did not he preſerve his Patriotiſm, 
his Magnanimity, his Fidelity, his gallant Spirit? 
And, if he had lived on, would he not have loſt all 


theſe? Would net Cowardice, Mean-ſpiritedneſs, 
and Hatred of his Country, and a wretched Love of 


Life, have been his Portien ? Well, now: do not 
you think him a conſiderable Gamer, by dying? 
No: but I warrant you, (c) the Father of Admetus 
was à great Gainer, by living on, in ſo. mean-ſpirited 


and wretched a Way, as he did! Why: did not 


he die at laſt? For Heaven's ſake, ceaſe to be 


thus ſtruck, by the mere Materials, [of Aclion.] 


Ceaſe to make yourſelves Slaves; firſt of Things, 
and then, upon their Account; of the Men who 


have the Power, either to beſtow, or take them 


away. Is there any Advantage then to be gained 
from theſe Men? From all; even from a Reviler. 
What Advantage doth a Wreſtler gain from him, 
with whom he exerciſes himſelf, before the Com- 


bat: the greateſt. Why: juſt in the ſame manner I 
exerciſe myſelf with this Man. (4) He exerciſes me in 


Patience, in Gentleneſs, in Meekneſs. No: but, I ſup- 
poſe, I gain an Advantage from him who manages 
my Neck, and ſets my Back and Shoulders in or- 
der; and the beſt Thing a Maſter of Exerciſe can 
ſay, is, Lift him up with both Hands, and the 


heavier he is, the greater is my Advantage: and 


yet, it is no Advantage to me, when I am exer- 
ciſed in Gentleneſs of Temper ! This is not know - 
ing, how to gain an Advantage from Men. Is my 
Neighbour a bad one? He is ſo, to himſelf; but 
a good one, to me. He exerciſes my. good Tem- 
per, my Moderation. Is my Father bad? To 
himſelf; but not to me. This is the Rod of 
* Hermes, Touch with it whatever you pleaſe, 

"= 19 and 


0e) See P. 177: Note a. 
(4) Ovreg for % gt WoLFLUs. 
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ever you pleaſe,” and I will turn it into Gad. Brin 
Sickneſs, Death, Want, Reproach, capital Tri 


All theſe, by the Rod of Hermes, ſhall turn to Ad-. 


vantage. What will you make of Death? — 
Why: what but an Ornament to you; what but a 
Means of your ſhowing, by (-) Action, what the 
Man is, who knows, and follows the Will of Na- 
ture What will you make of Sickneſs ? 
Iwill ſhow its Nature. I will make a good Figure 
in it; Iwill be compoſed and happy. I will not 
flatter my Phyſician. I will not wiſh to die. What 
need you aſk further? Whatever you give me, I 
will make it happy, fortunate, reſpectable, and eli- 
gible. No.“ But, take care not to be ſick.” 
Juſt as if one ſhould ſay, Take care, that the 
* Appearance of Three being Four, doth not pre- 
* ſent «itſelf to you.” It is an Evil.“ How an 


Evil, Man? If I think as I ought about it, what 


Hurt will it any longer do me? Will it not rather 
be even an Advantage to me? If then I think as 
J ought, of Poverty, of Sickneſs, of being out of 


Power, is not that enough for me? Why then 


muſt J any longer ſeek Good or Evil, in Externals? 
But what is the State of the Caſe? Theſe Things 


are allowed here; but nobody carries them home; 


but immediately every one is in a State of War with 
his Servant, his Neighbours, with thoſe who ſneer 
and ridicule him. Well fare () Leſpius, for prov- 
ing every Day, that I know nothing. 

(+) For Rite or wy, Infuc ig ſeems the true Reading. 


Mr. Upton conjectures this Leſbius to have been ſome 
r Pn n 


CHAP: 


e and it will become Gold.” No: but bring what 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
| Concerning theſe who readily ſet up fer Gobi, 5 


$ 1. of HEY who have received bare Propo- 

ſitions, are preſently inclined to throw 
them up, as a ſick Stomach doth its Food. Firſt 
concoct it, and then you will not throw it up; other- 


wiſe it will be crude. and 1mpure, and. unfit for 
Nouriſhment. But ſhow us, from what you have 
digeſted, ſome Change in your ruling Faculty; as 


Wreſtlers do in their Shoulders, from their nat 
ciſe, and their Diet: as Artificers, in their Skill, 


from what they have. learnt. A Carpenter doth 
not come and ſay, © Hear me diſcourſe on 


the Art of Building: but he hires a Houſe, and 
fits it up, and ſhows himſelf Maſter of his Trade. 
Let it be your Buſineſs likewiſe to do ſomething 
like this: eat like a Man; drink, dreſs, marry, 
have Children, perform the Duty of a Citizen ; I 


bear Reproach; bear with an unreaſonable Brother; 


bear with a Father; bear with a Son, a Neighbour, 


a Companion; as becomes a Man. Sho us theſe 


Things, that we may ſee that you have really learnt 
ſomewhat, from the Philoſophers. No : But 
come and hear me repeat Commentaries.” Get 


you gone, and ſeek ſomebody elſe, to throw them 


Tx ͤ all 


(a) The Tranſlation follows the Conjefure of Wolfius, | 


axaba 
There are other Difficulties in the Text, as it now ſtands. 


EZzyeons, perhaps, ſhould be «&ueon;; or, probably, there 


ſhould be no py before «tunon; ; and then the Meaning of Epic- 
tetus will be, That the Perſons whom he is ſpeaking of, ought 
firſt to concoct Propoſitions for their own Uſe, and then 
throw them up (7. e. utter them in Diſcourſe), for the Uſe of 
others. But the Figure he makes uſe of is ſo dirty, that it is not 
to be enlarged upon, though taken from the Practice of the 


Greek and Roman — 
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out upon, © Nay, but I will explain the Doctrines 
“of Chry/ippus 0 you, ſo as no other Perſon can: 
« ] will elucidate his Diction, in the cleareſt Man- 

ner, And is it for this then, that young Men 
leave their Country, and their own Parents, that 
they may , come and hear you explain. Words? 
Ought rhey not to return patient, active, free from 
alen, rer from Perturbation; furniſhed with 
fuch a Proviſion for Life, that, ſetting-out with it, 
they wil be able to bear all Events well, and de; 


rive Otnament from them? But how ſhould you. 


n 
ſelf done any Thing elſe, from the Beginning, but 


ſpent your Time in folvipg Syllogilms, and conver- 


ſhould not I have one ?”-——Wretch, theſe TI 
are not effected, in a careleſs and fortuitous Man: 


üble Propoſitions, and inter rogatory Ar e 


* % 


ner. But there muſt be Age, and a Method o 


* 


quits the Port, or ſets Saif, till he hath / facrific 

to the Gods, and implored their Aſſiſtance ; nor do 
Men ſow, without firſt invoking Ceres. And "all 
any one who, hath undertaken ſo great a Work, 
undertake it ſafely, without the Gods? And ſhall 


Life, and'a* guidin God. Is it not ſo n No oy | 


they, who apply to ſuch a one, a Ply to him with 


Succeſs?” What are you doing elſe, Man, but di- 
vulging the Myſteries ? And you ſay, There is 
A Temple at Eleus; and here is one too. There 
ig a (5 Prieſt; and 7 will make a Prieſt Here. 


&« there is a Herald; and I will. appoint a Herald 


4 too: here is a Torch-bearer ; and I will have a 


ito Si Fords 


{6)) The Prieft who prefided over the Eleuſinlan Myſteries 
was called Hieraphantes ; 7. e. a Revealer of ſacred Things. He 


was obliged to de te himſelf to divine Service, and lead a 


chaſte and ſingle Life. He was attended by three Officers; a 


Torch-bearer, a Herald, and One who aſſiſted at the Altar, 
For a fuller Account of the E/eu/inian Myſteries, fee PoTTER's 
Grecian Antiquities, Vol. J. c. 20, | 5 


——Wietch, theſe Thing 
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' « Tortch-bearet : there are Torches ; and ' fo ſhall 


„ there be'bere. The Words ſaid," the Things 
„ done, are the fame. Where is the Difference 
« hbetwixt one and the other?” Moſt impious 
Man! is there no Difference? Are theſe Things 


ol Uſe out of Place, and out of Time à A man 


ſhould come with Sacrifices and Prayers, previouſ- 
ly purified, and his Mind affected with a Senſe, 
that he is approaching to ſacred and ancient Rites. 
Thus the Myſteries become uſeful: thus we come 
to have an Idea, that all theſe Things were ap- 
pointed by the Ancients, for the Inſtruction and 
Correction of Life. But you divulge and publiſh 


them, without Regard to Time and Place; with- 


out Sacrifices, without Purity: you have not the 
Garment that is neceſſary for a Prieſt, nor the Hair, 
or the Girdle (0), that is neceſſary; nor the Voice, 
nor the Age: nor have you purified yourſelf, like 
him. But, when you have got the Words by 


Heart, you fay, The Words are ſacred of them- 


« ſelves.” Theſe Things are to be approached, in 
another Manner. Tt is a great, it is a myſtical Af- 
fair; not given by Chance, or to every one indif- 


ferently. Nay, mere Wiſdom, perhaps, is not a 


ſufficient Qualification for the Care of Youth There 


_ ought to be likewiſe a certain Readineſs and Apti- 


tude for this, and indeed a particular Conſtitution 
of Body; and, above all, a Counfel from God to 
undertake this Office, as he counſelled Socratec to 
undertake the Office of Confutation ; Diogenes, that 
of authoritative Reproof ; Zeno, that of dogmatical 
Inſtruction. But you ſet up for a Phyſician, pro- 
vided with nothing but Medicines, and without 
knowing, or having ſtudied, where, or how, they. 
are to be applied. Why: ſuch a one had Me- 
* dicines for the Eyes; and I have the fame.” 

; gs on ON Have 


(c) The Girdle is mentioned among the holy Garments of 
e Levitical Prieſts, Exod. xxviii. 4. 39, 40, &c. 


bs eb nt l 
Have you then, a Faculty too of making uſe af 


them? Do you, at all, know when, and how, and 
to whom, they will be of Service? Why then do 
rr act at Hazard? Why are you careleſs; in 
Things of the greateſt Importance? Why do you 
attempt a Matter unſuitable to you? Leave it to 
thofe who can perform it, and do it Honour. Do 
not you too bring a Scandal upon Philoſophy, by 
you Means; nor be one of thoſe, who cauſe the 
Thing itſelf to be calumniated. But, if Theorems 
delight you, fit quiet, and turn them every Way 
by yourſelf; but never call yourſelf a Philoſopher ; 
nor ſuffer another to call you fo ; but ſay, He is 
miſtaken: for my Deſires are not different from 
what they were; nor my Purſuits. directed to o- 
ther Objects; nor my Aſſent otherwiſe given; nor 


have] at all made any Change in the Uſe of the 


© Appearances, : from my former Condition.“ 
Think and ſpeak thus of yourſelf, if you would 
think as you ought : if not, act at all Hazards, and 
do as youdo; for i becomes you. Ty yr 


{CHAP TER: ME 
Of the Cynic Philoſophy (H. 


8. 4. W HEN one of his Scholars, who ſeemed 
bs inclined to the Cynie Philoſophy, aſked 
him, what a Cynic muſt be, and what was the gene- 
ral Plan of that Sect ? Let us examine it, ſays he, at 
our Leiſure. But thus much I can tell you ys 


(a) The Cynics owed their Original to Antiſibenes, a Diſci. 
ple of Socrates. They held Virtue to be the higheſt Good, and 
' the End of Life; and treated Riches, Honours, and Power, 
with great Contempt. They were Enemies to Science, and po- 

lite Literature; and applied themſelves wholly to the Study of 

Morality. - There was, in many Reſpects, great Conformity 

between them and the Stoics : but the Stoics ſelected what 
ſeemed laudable, in their Principles, without imitating the Rove: 


* 
= Ry 
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"that he who (ö) attempts ſo great an Affair with- 
out God, is an Object of divine Wrath, and would 


only bring public Diſnonour upon himſelf. For. 


in a well regulated Houſe, no one comes, and fays 
to himſelf,” I ought to be the Manager here.” If 
he doth, and the Maſter (c) returns, and fees him 


inſolently giving Orders, he drags him out, and 
hath him whipt. Such is the Caſe likewiſe in this 
great City [of the World.] For here too is a Ma- 


ſter of the F amily, who orders every thing. ö &« You 
are the Sun: you can, by making a Circuit, form 


“ the Year, and the Seaſons, and increaſe and nou- 


« riſh the Fruits; raiſe and calm the Winds, and 
give a moderate Warmth to the Bodies of Men. 


« Go: make your Circuit, and thus intimately 


move every thing, from the greateſt to the leaſt. 
« You are a Calf: when the Lion appears, do your 


&« (4) Part, or you will ſuffer for it. Tua are a 


Bull: come and fight; for that is incumbent 
on you, and becomes you, and you can do it. 
Lu can lead an Army to Troy: be you Aga- 


* memnon. You can engage in ſingle Combat with 


* Heflor : be you Achilles. But, if Therfites had 


come 


| neſs of their Addreſs, and the deteſtable Indecency of their 
external Behaviour, The Stoics were indeed a reformed Branch 


of the Cynics, and thence, perhaps, ſpoke of them ſomewhat 
more favourably, than they might otherwiſe have done. The 
Cynics are faid to have derived their Name from Cyno/arges, a 
Cymnaſium, without the Walls of Athens, where Antiſibenes 
taught; and which was ſo called from the Accident of a white 


Dog ſtealing Part of a Victim, which Diomus was ſacrificing to 


Hercules : and their barking at every body, and their Want of 
Shame, helped to confirm the Appellation. In this Cynoſarges 
was a celebrated Temple of Hlertules; which, very poflibly, 


gave the Cynics the original Hint of comparing themſelves to 
that Hero; which they ſo much affected. 


(b) And no Man tateth this Honour unto himſelf, but he that is 
called of God. A f 
ſe) This hath a remarkable Likeneſs to Mazth. xxiv. 50, 51. 


eſpecially in the Originals. 


(4) i. e. run away 
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come and claimed the Command, either he would 
not have obtained it; or, if he had; he would have 
diſgraced himſelf, before the more Witneſſes. 
. 2: Do you tov, carefully deliberate upon thi 
Matter: it is not what you think it. I wear an 
e old Cloke now; and I ſhall have one then. 
*fleep upon the hard Ground now ; and I ſhall 
* ſleep ſo then. I will moreover take a Wallet 
and a Staff, and go about, and will beg of thoſe 
* 7 meet, and begin by (e) abuſing them: and, if 
% ſee ny one uling Means tb take off the Hair 
< frorm his Face, 6f Body; or ſetting His Curls, or 
4" walking in Purple, I will rebuke him,” If ö. 
imagine this to be the Thing, avaunt; come not 
near it: it doth not belong to you. But, if you 
imagine it to be what it really is, and do not thin 
yourſelf unworthy of it, conſider how great u thing 
vou undertake.” Firſt; with regard to yourſelf : you 


"muſt no longer, in any Inſtande, appear like whit 


you do no-. Tou muſt accuſe neither God rior 
Man. Lou muſt totally ſuppreſs Defirez and muſt 
transfer Averſion to fuch Things only as are depen- 
dent on Choice. Vou muſt have neither Anger, 
not Reſentment, nor Envy, nor Pity. Neither 
Boy, nor Girl, nor Fame, nor Delicacies in Eat- 
ing, muſt have Charms for you. For you muſt 
know, that other Men indeed fence themſelves with 
Walls, and Houſes, and Darkneſs, when they do 
any thing of this kind, and have many Conceal- 
ments: a Man ſhuts the Door, places ſomebody 
before the Apartment; Say, He is gone out; 
< ſay, He is not at Leiſure,” But the Cynic, in- 
ſtead of all this, muſt fence himſelf with virtuous 
Shame; otherwiſe He will act indecently, naked, 
and in the open Air. This is bis Houle ; this, + 
Door; this, his Porter; this, bis Darkneſs. He 
muſt not wiſh to conceal any thing relating to oo 

e . 


(e For àòope read ND⁰οο . Ur ro x | 


8 2 err dc . 


% 
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ſelf: for, if he doth, he is gone; he hath loſt the 
Cynic; the open, the free Character: he hath, he- 
gun to fear ſomething external: he hath begun to 
need 2 Concealment; nor can he get it when he 
will. For where ſhall he conceal himſelf, or how ? 
For if this Tutor, this Pedagogue of the Public, 
ſhould happen to flip, what matt be ſuffer? Can 
he then, who dreads theſe Things, be thoroughly 
bold within, and preſcribe; to other Men? Im- 
practicable; iH e. 
. 3. In the firſt place then, you muſt purify 
your own ruling Faculty, conformably /f) to this 
Method of Life. Now the Subject-matter for me 
to work upon, is my own Mind; as Wood is for a 
Carpenter, or Leather for a Shoemaker : and my 
Buſineſs is, a right Uſe of the Appearances of 
Things. But Body is nothing to me; its Parts no- 
thing to me. Let Death come when it will; either 
of the Whole, or of a Part. Go into Exile.” And 
whither ? Can any one turn me out of the World? 
He cannot. But where-ever I go, there is the Sun, 
the Moon, the Stars, Dreams, Auguries, Commu- 
nication with God. And even this Preparation is, 
by no means, ſufficient for a true Cynic. But it 
muſt farther be known, that he is a Meſſenger 
ſent from Jupiter to Men, concerning Good and 
Evil; to. ſhow them, that they are miftaken, and 
ſeek the Eſſence of Good and Evil where it is not; 
but do not obſerve it where it is: that He is a Spy, 
like Diogenes, when he was brought to Philip, after 
the Battle of Chæronta (g). For, in effect, a Cynic 
is a Spy, to diſcover what Things are friendly, what 
hoſtile, to Man: and he muſt, after making an 
accurate Obſervation, come and tell them the 
Truth: not be ſtruck with Terror, ſo as to point 
| | 1 out 
The Senſe ſeems to require, that xas ſhould be z.; and 
it is ſo tranſlated. Bos 
(2) See P. 69. Note (c). 
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out to them Enemies, where there are none; nor, 
in any other Inſtance, diſconcerted or confounded 
by Appearances,, 

4. He muſt then, if it ſhould 0 happen, be 
able ka lift up his Voice, come upon the Stage, and 
fy, like Socrates, © O Mortals, whither are you 

hurrying? What are you about? Why do you 
« canible up and down, Wretches, like blind 
« Men? You are . Fe wrong Way, and have 
« forſaken the right. You ſeek Proſperity and 
« (þ) Happineſsin a wrong Place, where it is not; 
nor do you gi ve Credit to another, who ſhows 
cc you where Lv is. Why do you ſeek it without? 
4 It is not 1 Body: if you do not believe me, 
& look upon (i) Myro; ok upon Ofellius. It is 
« not in Wealth: if you do not believe me, look 
4 upon Creſus; look upon the Rich of the preſent 
« Age, how full of Lamentation their Life is. It 
4e js not in Power: for, otherwiſe, they, who have 
& been twice and thrice Conſuls, muſt be happy: 
& but they are not. To whom ſhall we give Cre- 
« dit in this Aﬀair? To you who look only upon 
4c the Externals of their Dat Srg and are dazled 
« by Appearances, or to themſelves? What da 
< they 3 Hear them, when they groan, when 
e they ſigh, when they think themſelves more 
« yretched, and in morè Danger, from theſe very 
* Confulſhips, this Glory, and Splendor. It is not 
jn Empire: otherwiſe Nero and Sardanapalus had 
« been happy. But not even. Agamemnon was hap- 
„ py, though a better Man than Sardanapalus, or 
Nero. But, when others are ſnoring, what is 


Hie doing?” 
Hie rends bis Hair — 
And what he ſay himſelf? 
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(3) The Trandation follows Lord ShaftePury « Conjetwure. 
- (7) Unknown Perſons, probably of great bodily Strength. 
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|. Scarce can my Knees theſe trembling Limbs ſuſtain; 
And ſcarce my Heart ſupport its Load Pain. 
2 LE E 
Why: which of your Affairs goes ill, poor 
Wretch? Your Poſleſſions? No. Your Body? 
No. But you have Gold and Braſs in Abundance. 
What then goes ill? That Part of you, whatever 
it be called, is neglected and corrupted, by which 
we deſire, and are averſe; by which we purſue, 
and avoid. How neglected It is igno- 
rant of that for which it was naturally formed, of 
the Eſſence of Good, and of the Eſſence of Evil. 
It is ignorant what is its own, and what another's. 
And, when. any thing belonging to others goes ill 
it ſays, I am undone ; the Greeks are in danger!“ 
(Poor ruling Faculty! which alone is neglected, and 
hath no Care taken of it.) They will die by the 
« Sword of the Trojans ] And, if the Trojans 
ſhould not kill them, will they not die ?—* Yes; 
“but not all at once.“ Why: where is the 
Difference ? For, if it be an Evil to die, whether 
it be all at once, or ſingly, it is equally an Evil. 
Will any thing more happen, than the Separation 
of Soul and Body ()?“ Nothing ”—— And, 
when the Greeks periſh, is the Door ſhut againſt 
you? Is it not in your own Power to die. 
© It is. Why then do you lament, while you 
are a King, and hold the Sceptre of JFove? A King 
is no more to be made unfortunate than a God. 
What are you then? You are a Shepherd (/), truly 
ſo called: for you weep, juſt as Shepherds do, 
OW when 


(4) Were Conquerors deeply to conſider, how much more 
happens than the mere Separation of Soul and Body, they 
would not, for Increaſe of Dominion, or a Point of falſe Ho- 
dour, puſh 'Thouſands at once into an unknown Eternity. 

(1) We find this Phraſe often uſed by the inſpired Writers, 
to deſcribe the Office and Duty of a King, or Ruler. And the 
moſt tender and affectionate Compaſſion is implied ia it, 1ſaiab 
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when the Wolf ſeizes. any. af their Sheep: and 
they who are governed by you are mere: Sheep. 


But why did you come hither ? Was your Deſire 


in any Danger? Your Averſion ? . Your Purſuits? 
Your Avoidances ? No,“ ſays he: but my 


* 


4 Brother's Wife hath been ſtolen.“ ls it not 
great $99 Luck then, to be rid of a forry adul 


terous Wife “ But muſt we be held in Con- 


„ tempt by the Trojans? — What are they? 


Wiſe Men, or Fools?' IF wiſe, why do you go 


to war with them? If Fools, why. do you. mind 


them ? „ e e "te. 
$. 5. Where then doth our Good lie, ſince it 


- doth not lie in theſe Things? Tell us, Sir; you 
who are our Meſſenger and Spy. Where you do 


not think, nor are willing to feek it. For, if you 


were willing, you would find it in P nor 


would you wander abroad, nor feek what belong 
to others, as your own, Turn your Thoughts into 
yourſelves. Conſider the Pre-conceptions which 
— have. What do you imagine Good to be? 
What is profperous, happy, unhindered. Well: 
and do not you naturally imagine it great? Do not 
you imagine it valuable? Do not you imagine it in- 
capable of being hurt? In what Materials then muſt 


you ſeek Proſperity, and Exemption from Hindrance? 


l 


Al. 11. where it is ſaid of the King of Kings, He ſpall id 
his Flock, like a Shepherd : He ſhall gather che Lambs with his 
Arm, and carry them in his Beim; and fall gently lead thoſe that 
are with young. He accordingly applies this diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
rater to himſelf, in ſeveral Places of the New Teſtament ; eſ- 
pecially John x.11. 14, 15, 16. 5 125 
Homer ſpeaks of Agamemnon by this Name (which we ſee was 
not unuſual in the Eaſt) to exprefs his Authority and Care: but 
Epictetus applies it as a Term of Reproach, to imply Ignorance, 
and Meanneſs of Spirit. One cannot help obſerving, on what is 
here ſaid of Agamemnon, the Selfiſhneſs of the Stoic Doctrine 
which, as it all along forbids Pity and Compaſſion, will have 
even a King to look upon the Welfare of his People, and 


General on the Preſervation of his Soldiers, as Matters quite fo- 


reign and indifterent to him, 
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In that which is inſlaved, or free ?—In the Free? 
Is your Body then inflaved, or free : We do 
not know. Do not you know, that it is the 
Slave of Fever, Gout, Defluxion, Dyſentery: of a 
Tyrant; of Fire, Steel; of every thing ſtronger 
than itſelf ?=—Yes, it is a Slave —— How then 
can any thing belonging to the Body be unhinder- 
ed? And how can that be great, or valuable, 
which is, by Nature, lifeleſs, Earth, Clay? What 
then, have you nothing free? — Poſſibly nothing. — 
Why: who can compel you to aſſent to what ap- 
pears falſe ?!— No one. —— Or who, not to aſſent 
to what appears true? No one. Here then 
you ſee, that there is ſomething in you, by Nature, 
free. But who of you can deſire or be averſe, or 
uſe his active Powers of Purſuit or Avoidance, or 
concert, or purpoſe, unleſs he hath been impreſſed 
by an Appearance of its being for his Advantage, 
or his Duty? No one.——You have then, in 
theſe too, ſomething unreſtrained and free. Culti- 
vate this, Wretches ; take care of this; ſeek for 
Good here. ——*<* But how is it poſſible, that a 
Man, worth nothing, naked, without Houle or 
Home, ſqualid, unattended, who belongs to no 
Country, can lead a proſperous Life?“ - See: 
God hath ſent us One, to ſhow, in fact, that it is 
poſſible (n). Take Notice of me, that I am 


n) It is obſervable, that Epifets ſeems to think it a neceſ- 
ſary Qualification in a Teacher, ſent from God, for the Inftruc- 
tion of Mankind, to be deſtitute of all External Advantages, 
and a ſuffering Character. Thus doth this excellent Man, who, 
had carried human Reaſon to ſo great a Height, bear Teſtimony 
to the Propriety of that Method which the Divine Wiidem 
hath thought fit to follow, in the Scheme of the Goſpel ; whoſe 
Great Author had not where to lay his Head: and which ſome, 
in later Ages, have inconſiderately urged as an Argument againſt 
the Chriftian Religion. The infinite Diſparity between the 
Propoſal of the Example of Diegeres, in Epictetus, and of our 
Redeemer, in the New Teſtament, is too obvious to need any 
Enlargement. | | 
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40 Bo” a ox ka House, Wen, A 
hy Eſtate, without a Servant: I lie on the Ground: 


no Wife, no Children, no Coat (n); but on 


Earth, and Heaven, and one ſorry Cloke. A 


et what do I want? Am not I without Sorrow, 


without Fear? Am not 1 free? Did any of you 
ever ſee me diſappointed of my Deſire, or in. 


«« curring my Averſion ? Did I ever blame God or 


„ Man?” Bid I ever accuſe any one? Hath any 


« of you ſeen me look diſcontented? How do | 
« treat thoſe whom oh fear, and of whom you are 
&« ſtruck with Awe? Is it not like ſorry Slaves 
% Who that ſees. me, doth not think, that he ſees 
„his own King and Maſter?“ This is the Lan. 
E2ge, this the Character, this the Undertaking, 
of a Cynic, No: I warrant you; but the Wallet, 
and the Staff, and the great 805 ſwallowing, or 


treaſuring up, whatever is given you; abuſing un- 


ſeaſonably thoſe you meet; or ſhowing a brawn 


Arm. Do you conſider, how you ſhall attempt fo | 


important an Affair? Firſt take a Mirror. View 
your Shoulders, examine your Back, your Thighs, 
You are going to be enrolled a, Combatant at the 


Olympic Games, Man ; not in a poor flight Con- 


teſt, In the Clympic Games, a Charnpion 1s not 


allowed merely to be conquered, and depart : but 
muſt firſt be diſgraced, in the View of the whole 
World; not only of the Athenians, or Spartans, or 


Nicepolitans : and then he, who hath raſhly depart: 
ed, muſt be whipt too and, before that, —— ſuf⸗ 


fer Thirſt, and Heat; and ſwallow an E 


of Duſt. 


. 6. Conſider carefully ; ERS yourſelf ; conſult 
the Divinity-: attempt nothing without God: for, 
if he counſels you, be affured, that it is his Will, 


that you Thould be a great Man ; or, [ which comes 


a We 


vag, inſtead of Tearwerdws, 


a oc: « Sd... 5. 
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to the ſame thing, ] ſuffer many a Blow. For there 
is this very fine Circumſtance connected with the 
Character of a Cynic, that he muſt be beat like an 
Aſs; and, when he is beat, muſt love thoſe who 
beat him; as the Father, as the Brother of All (o). 
No, to be ſure: but, if any body beats you, ſtand 
publicly and roar out, O, Cz/ar, am I to ſuffer 
* ſach Things, in breach of your Peace? Let us 
go before the Proconſul.”——But what is 

Cæſar to a Cynic, or what is the Proconſul, or any 
one elſe, but Jupiter? Who hath deputed him, 
and Whom he ſerves. Doth he invoke any other 
but Him? And is he not perſuaded, that what- 
ever he ſuffers of this Sort, it is Jupiter, who doth 
it to exerciſe him? Now Hercules, when he was 
exerciſed by Euryſibrus, did not think himſelf mi- 
ſerable; but executed, with Alacrity, all that was 
to be done. And ſhall he who is appointed to the 
Combat, and exerciſed by Jupiter, cry out, and 
take Offence at things? A worthy Perſon, traly, 
to bear the Scepter of Diogenes Hear what He, 
in a Fever, faid to thoſe who were paſſing by (p). 
Sorry Wretches, Why do not you ftay ? Do you 
* take ſuch a Journey to Olympia, to ſee the De- 
* ſtruction, or Combat, of the Champions; and 
„have you no Inclination to ſee the Combat be- 
35 11110 OS 


(0) Compare this with the Chriſtian Precepts, of Forbear- 
ance, and Love to Enemies, Matth. v. 39 —44. The Rea- 
der will obſerve, that Chriſt ſpecifies higher Injuries and Pro- 
vocations than Epietus doth ; and requires of 2d his Followers, 
what Epietas deſcribes only as the Duty of one or two extra- 
ortnary Perſons, as ſuch. 1 . Me Bee, 

{p) St. Jeram, Cited by Mr. Upton, gives the following, 
ſomewhat different; Account of this Matter. Diogenes, as. he 
was going to the Olympic Games, was taken with a Fever, 
and laid himſelf down in the Road: his Friends would have 
put him into ſome Vehicle; but he refuſed it, and bid them go 
on to the Show] . This Night,” ſaid he, I will either con- 
b quer, or be conquered. If I conquer the Feyer, I will 
e Tor to the Games; if it conquers me, I will defcend to 

es.” , 
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e tween a Man and a Fever? Such a one, who 
took a Pride in difficult Circumſtances, and thought 
himſelf. worthy to be a Spectacle -to thoſe; who 
paſſed by, was a likely Perſon, indeed, to accuſe 
God, who had deputed him, as treating him un- 
werthily | For what Subject of Accuſation fhall he 

find? That he preſerves a Decency of Behaviour! 
With what doth he find fault? That he ſets his 
own Virtue in a clearer ny !——- Well: and 

What doth he ſay of Poverty? Of Death? Of 
Pain? How did he compare his Happineſs. with 
that of the Perfian King; or rather thought it be. 

yond Compariſon. For, amidſt Perturbations, and 
Griefs, and Fears, and : diſappointed Deſires, and 
incurred Averſions, how can there be any Entrance 
for Happineſs? And, where there are corrupt 
Principles, there muſt all theſe Thing e 


3 

ä 7. The aw young Man enquiring, Whether, 

| if a Friend ſhould be willing to come to him, and 
take care of him when he was ſick, he ſhould com- 
ply? And where, ſays Epictetus, will you find 
me the Friend of a nic? For to be worthy of 
being numbered among his Friends, a Perſon ought 
to be ſuch another as himſelf: he ought. to be a 
Partner of the Scepter and the Kingdom, and a 
worthy Miniſter, if he would be honoured with his 
Friendſhip ; as Di-genes was the Friend of Antiſite- 
nes; as Crates, of Diogenes. Do you think, that 
he who only comes to him, and ſalutes him, is his 
Friend; and thathe will think him worthy of being 
entertained as ſuch ? If ſuch a Thought comes into 

| your Head, rather look round you, for ſome clever 
unghill, to ſhelter you in your Fever, from the 

| North Wind, that you may not periſh by taking 
Cold. But you ſeem. to me, to want [only] to get 
into ſomebody's Houſe, and to be well fed there a 
while. What Buſineſs have you then, even to at- 
tempt ſo important an Affair as this? 5 1 
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Children, as a principal Point ()? : 


\ 


Cynic Philoſophy. For on whoſe Account ſhould 
he embrace that Method of Life? However, ſup- 
poſe he doth, , there will be nothing to reſtrain him 
from marrying, and having Children. For his Wife 
will be ſuch another as himſelf ; his Father-in-Law 
ſuch another as himſelf; and his Children will be 
brought up in the ſame manner. But as the State 
of Things now is, like that of an Army prepared 
for Battle, is it not neceſſary that a Cynic ſhould be 
without (r) Diſtraction ; intirely attentive to the 
Service of God: at Liberty to walk about among 
Mankind : not tied down to vulgar Duries, nor. 
entangled in Relations; which, if he tranſgreſſes, 
he will no longer keep the Character of a wile and 
good Man; and which, if he obſerves, there is an 
End of him, as the Meſſenger, and Spy, and He- 
rald of the Gods? For, . conſider, there are ſome 
Offices due to his Father- in-Law; ſome to the o- 
ther Relations of his Wife; ſome to his Wife her- 
ſelf : beſides, after this, he is (s) confined to the 

5 5 5 Care 


(4) The Stoics directed this; and the Epicureans forbad it. 

(r) It is remarkable, that Ep Aetus here uſes the ſame Word 
(amyranagw;) with St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 35. and urges the fame 
| Conlideration, of applying wholl to the Service of God, to 

diſſuade from Marriage. His Obſervation too, that the State of 
Things was then (oe & Tegarats) like that of an Army prepared 
for Battle, nearly reſembles the Apoitle's (everoon arayxn) preſent 
Neceſſity. St. Paul ſays, 2 Tim. ii. 4. (ovdtis Fpatevopurrcg etamdexE Nu, 
&c.) no Man that warreth entangleth Fimſelf with the fairs 
of this Life. So Epictetus ſays here, that a Cynic mult not be 
(ej) entangled in Relations, &c. From theſe and many 
other Patſages of Epictetus, one would be inclined to think, 
| that he was not unacquainted with St. Paul's Epiſtles ; or, that 
be had heard ſomething of the Chriſtian Doctrine. Ye ſee In- 
| troduGtion, 5 . | | 
(4) Exiounras ſhould be yanulles; and is fo tranſlated. 
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| $.8. But (ſaid the young Man) will a Cynic en- 
gage himſelf in Marriage, and the Production of 


If you will allow me a Republic of Sages, no one 
there, perhaps, will readily apply himſelf to the 
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Care of his Family when ſick, and making Provi- 
ſion for their Support. Not to ſpeak of other Things, 
he muſt have a Veſſel, to warm Water in, to bathe 
his Child. There muſt be Wool, Oil, a Bed, a 
Cup, for his Wife, after her Delivery; and thus 
the Furniture increaſes : more Buſineſs, more Di- 
ſtraction. Where, for the future, is this King, 
whoſe Time is devoted to the public Good ? _ 
To whom its Safety, a whole People awes.. 
Who ought to overſee others; married Men, Fa. 
thers of Children: [to obſerve] who treats his Wife 
well; who, ill: who quarrels: which Family is 
well regulated ; which, not : like a Phyſician, who 
goes about, and feels the Pulſe of his Patients; 
* You have a Fever; you. the Head-ach ; you, the 
* Gout. Do you (t) abſtain from Food: do yu 
feat: do you omit Bathing : you mult have an In- 
* ciſion made: you mult be cauteriſed. Where ſhall 
He have Leiſure for this, who is tied down to vul- 
gar Duties? Muſt not he provide Clothes for his 
Children; and ſend them with Pens, and Ink, and 
Paper, to a Schoolmaſter? Muſt not he provide 
a Bed for them? (For they cannot be Cynics from 
their very Birth) Otherwile, it would have been 
better to expoſe them, as ſoon as they were born, 
than to kill them thus. Do you ſee to what we 
bring down our Cynic? How. we deprive him of 


his Kingdom? “ Well: but Crates (a) was 
FO N 3 _ © married.” 
( 0 Acir uc. Urrox. WorLrivs. 4; g 


(a) Crates was a Theban of Birth and Fortune, who was fo 
charmed by the Appearance of Telephus, in the Character of a 
dirty, ragged Beggar, upon the Stage, that he gave away all 
his Eftare, aſſumed the Wallet and Staff, and turned Cynic. 
Hipparchia, a I hraciau Lady, was ſo affected by the Diſcourſes 
and Manners of this polite Philoſopher, that ſhe fell deſperately 
in love with him, and neither the Riches, Beauty, or Diſtine- 
tion, of others, who paid their Addreſſes to her, were able to 
rival him, in her Heart. Her Relations vainly endeavoured to 


oppoſe 


5E 
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« married. The Caſe of which you ſpeak was a 
particular one, arifing from Love ; and the Woman, 
another Crates. But we are Tie about ordi- 
nary and (v) common Marriages: and in this En- 
quiry we do not find the Affair mightily ſuited to 
the Condition of a Cynic. _ 5 

FS. 9. How then ſhall he keep up Society? 
For Heaven's fake, do they confer a greater Be- 
nefit upon the World, who leave two or three ini- 


veling Children in their ſtead, than thoſe, who, as 


far as poſſible, overſee all Mankind; what they do; 
how they live; what they attend to; what they ne- 
glect, contrary to their Duty. Did all they, who 
left Children to the Thebans, do them more Good 
than Epaminondas, who. died childleſs? And did 
Priam, who was the Father of fifty Profligates, or 
Danaus (w) or Solus, conduce more to the Ad- 
MS „ GC OO 


oppoſe her Inclinatron : ſhe was deaf to all their Remonſtrances; 
and even threatened to kill herſelf, unleſs ſhe was ſuffered to 
marry Crates. At the Defire of her Family, he tried, himſelf, 
to diſſuade. her from this Scheme. He pointed out to her the 
Deformity of his Perſon ; and, throwing down his Wallet and 


Staff before her, told her, theſe were all che Riches ſhe was to 
expect; and that his Wife muft purſue the ſame Courſe of Life, 


as he did: and defired her to conſider of it. But no Conſidera- 


tion was able to ſhake her Reſolution. She married him, and 


became as abſofute a Cynic as himſelf; utterly diſregarding all 


external Propriety and Decency. See Dios. LagkTivs, in 


their Lives. 


: (v Mr. Uptor's Reading. t 


(w) Danans and Egyptus were the Sons of Belus. Danaus had 


fifty Daughters, who, from their Grandfather, were called Be- 


lides; and Egyptus, fifty Sons. After a Quarrel between the 
two Brothers, a Reconciliation was agreed, upon Condition of 
2 Marriage between their Children, But Danaus, having learnt 
from an Oracle, that he was to be killed by one of his Sons-in- 
Law, commanded his Daughters to murder their Huſbands, and 
furniſhed them with Daggers for that Purpoſe. They all, except 
one, executed this cruel Order. The Poets repreſent them, as pu- 
niſhed, in the infernal Regions, by an everlaſting unavailmg 
Attempt, to fill a Sieve with Water. | 

| Zolus was the Father of Si/zphus ; who, for his 3 | 
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vantage of Society, than Homer? Shall a military 
Command, or any other Poſt, then, exempt a Man 


from marrying, and becoming a Father, io that he 
| ſhall be thought to have made ſufficient 1 


for the Want Tf Children: and ſhall not the King- 


dom of a Cynic be a proper Compenſation for n 
Perhaps we do not underſtand his Grandeur, nor 
duly repreſent to ourſelves the Character of Dige- 
nes; but conſider Cynics as they are now; who 
ſtand like Dogs watching at Tables, and who imi- 


tate the others in nothing, unlels, perhaps, in break- 

ing wind; but abſolutely in nothing beſides: elſe 
this [which you have objected]. would not move us; 

nor ſhould we be aſtoniſhed, that a Cynic will not 
marry, nor have Children. Conſider, Sir, that he 
is the Father of Human kind: that all Men are his 
Sons, and all Women his Daughters. | Thus he 


attends ; thus takes Care of All. What! do you 


think it is from Impertinence, that he rebukes thoſe 
he meets? He doth it as a Father, as a Brother, 


as a Miniſter of the common Parent, ove. 


F. 10. Aſk me, if you pleaſe, too, Whether a 
Cynic will engage in the Adminiſtration of the 


Commonwealth. What Commonwealth do you 


enquire after, Blockhead, greater than what he ad- 
miniſters? Whether he will harangue among the 


Athenians, about Revenues and Taxes, whoſe Bu- 
ſineſs it is to debate with all Mankind; with the 
Athenians, Corta!hians, and Romans, equally ; „ not 
about Taxes and Revenues, or Peace and War, 


but about Happineſs and Miſery, Proſperity and 
Adverſity, Slavery and Freedom. Do you aſk me, 
whether a Man engages in the Adminiſtration of 
the Commonwealth, who adminiſters ſuch a Com- 
monwealth as this? Aſk mie too, Whether he will 


accept any Command ? I will anſwer you * f 
. N at 


Robberies, was killed by Thejeus, and, after his Death, con- 


1 in Tartarus, to roll continually a vaſt Stone up a 
ill 


dg 


S S. 222000 8 


k 
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What Command, Fool, greater than that which he 
now exe. 5 . N 
S. 11. ACynic, however, hath need of a Con- 
ſtitution duly qualified: for, if he 'ſhould appear 
conſumptive, thin, and pale, his Teſtimony hath 
no longer the ſame Authority. For he mult not only 
givea Proof -to the Vulgar, by the Conſtancy of his 
Mind, that it is poſſible to be a Man of Figure and 
Merit, without thoſe Things that ſtrike h, with 
Admiration : but he nruſt ſhow too, by his Body, 
that a ſimple and ſlender Diet, under the open Air, 
doth no Injury to the Conſtitution... See, I and 
* my Body are a Witneſs to this,” As Diogenes 
did: for he went about freſh, and plump; and 

gained the Attention of the Many, by the very Ap- 
pearance of a healthy Body. But a pitiable Cynic 
ſeems a mere Beggar: all avoid him; all are of- 
fended at him: for he ought not to appear floven- 
ly, fo as to drive People from him; but even his 
rough Negligence ſhould be neat and engaging. 

$. 12. Much natural Agreeableneſs and Acuteneſs 
are likewiſe neceſſary in a Cynic, (otherwiſe he be- 
comes a mere Driveller, and nothing elſe) ; that he 
may be able to give an Anſwer readily, and perti- 
nently, upon every Occaſion. Like Diogenes, to 
one who aſked him, © Are you that Diogenes, who 
do not believe, there are any Gods??? © How 
* fo, replied he, when I think you odious to them?“ 
Again : when Alexander ſurpriſed him ſleeping, and 
repeated, 


To waſte long Nights in indolent Repoſe 
Ill. fits a Chief, who mighty Nations guides, 
before he was quite awake, he anſwered, 


Directs in Council, and in War preſides. 
Pop B's Homer. B. II. V. 27. 


FP 


9. 13. But, above all, the ruling Faculty of a 
Cynic muſt be purer than the Sun: otherwiſe — 
e 


\ 
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muſt neceſſarily be a common Cheat, and a Raſcal; l 
if, while he is guilty of ſome Vice himſelf, he re- f 
proves others. For, conſider how the Caſe ſtands, 
Arms and Guards give a Power to common Kings 2 
and Tyrants of reproving, and of puniſhing Delin- - 
quents, though they are wicked themſelves : but to a 
a Cynic, inſtead of Arms and Guards, Conſeience 
gives this Power; when he knows, that he hath 5 
watched and laboured for Mankind: that he hath h 
ſlept pure, and waked ftill purer: and that he hath b 
regulated all his Thoughts as the Friend, as the | 
Miniſter of the Gods, as a Partner of the Empire » 
of Jupiter: that he is ready to ſay, upon all Occa- 15 
—_ —_— o FF By 
Conduct me Jove, and thou, O Deſtiny. ſic 
And, * if it thus pleaſes the Gods, thus let it be.” 1 
Why ſhould he not dare to ſpeak boldly to his own : 
\ Brethren, to his Children? in a word, to his Kin- P, 
dred? Hence he, who is thus qualified, is neither 2 
impertinent, nor a buſy Body: for he is not bufied T. 
about the Affairs of others, but his own, when he 
overſees the Tranſactions of Men. Otherwiſe fay, WW 
that a General is a buſy Body, when he overſees, th 
examines, and watches his Soldiers; and puniſhes 55 
the Diſorderly. But, if you reprove others, at the 45 
very Time that you have a Cake [concealed] un- 
der your own Arm, I will afk you; Had you not Ih 
| better, Sir, go into a Corner, and eat up what you ak 
have ſtolen? But what have you to do with the 
Concerns of others? For what are you? Are you = 
the Bull in the Herd, or the Queen of the Bees? 
Show 'me ſuch Enſigns of Empire, as ſhe hath from 
Nature. But, if you are a Drone, and arrogate 
to yourſelf the Kingdom of the Bees, do not you 
think, that your fellow Citizens will drive you out, 
juſt as the Bees do the Drones ? . 
$. 14. A Cynic muſt, beſides, have fo much Pa- tion 


tience, as to ſeem inſenſible, and a Stone, to the 
Ly Vulgar. 
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Vulgar. No one reviles, no one beats, no one af- 
fronts him ; but he hath ſurrendered his Body to be 
| treated at pleaſure, by any one who will. For he 
WO remembers, that the Inferior, in whatever Inſtance 
it is the inferior, muſt be conquered by the Supe- 
rior : and the Body is inferior to the Multitude, 
the Weaker to the Stronger. He never therefore, 
enters into a Combat where he can be conquered ; 
but immediately gives, up what belongs to others: 
he doth. not claim what is flaviſh and dependent: 
but, where Choice, and the Uſe of the Appear- 
| ances, are concerned, you will ſee, that he hath. ſo 
many Eyes, you would fay ap was blind to him. 
Is his Aſſent ever precipitate ? His Purſuits, ever 
raſh? His Deſire, ever diſappointed > His Aver- 
ſion, ever incurred? His Intention, ever frutleſs? 
Is he ever querulous, ever dejected, ever envious? 
Here lies all his Attention and Application. With 
regard to other Things, he ſnores ſupine: All is 
Peace. There is no Robber, no Tyrant of the 
Choice. But of the Body : ? Yes. --—=—— 
The Eſtate ?!——Yes—— Magiſtracies and Ho- 
nours? Ves. And whatdoth he care for theſe ? 
When any one therefore would frighten him with 
them, he ſays, * Go, look for Children: Vizards 
« are frightful ta Them; but I know they are 
only Shell, and have nothing withinſide “ | 
C. 15. Such is the Affair about which you are de- 
liberating : therefore, if you pleaſe, for Heaven's 
ſake, defer it; and firſt conſider how you are pre- 
pared for it. Mind what Hector ſays to Andro- 
mache. | 
M more ut haſten 10 th y Taſks at home, 
There guide the Spindle, and direct the Loom. 
Me, Glory ſummons, to the Marital Sceue, 
The Field of Combat is the Sphere for Men. 
PopE's Homer. 
Thus conſcious he was of his. own Qualifica- 
tions, and of her Weakneſs, 
CHAP- 
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* Jo 


. 
2 Concerning fuch as read and diſpute, off * 15115 F4 T 


§. 1. F IRS T ſay to yourſelf, what you would 

1 be; and then do, what you have to do. 
For, in almoſt every thing elſe, we ſee this to be 
the Practice. Olympic Champions firſt determine 
what they would be, and then act accordingiy To 
a Racer, in a longer Courſe, there muſt be one kind 
of Diet, Walking, Anointing, and Exerciſe: to 
one in a ſnorter, all theſe muſt be different; and to 


a Pentathlete (a), ſtill more different. Tou will 


find the Caſe the ſame in the manual Arts. if a 
Carpenter, you muſt have ſuch and ſuch Things: 


if a Smith, ſuch other. For, if we do not refer 


each of our Actions to ſome End, we ſhall act at 
random: if to an improper one, we ſhall miſs our 
Aim. Further: there is a general and a particular 


End. . Firſt, to act as a Man. What is compre- 


hended in this? Not to be, though gentle, like a 
Sheep; nor miſchievous, like a wild Beaſt. ' But 
the particular End relates to the Study, and Choice 
of each Individual. A Harper is to act as a Har- 
per ; a Carpenter, as a Carpenter ; a Philoſopher, 
as a Philoſopher; an Orator, as an Orator. When 


therefore you ſay, Come, and hear me read: 


__ obſerve firſt, not to do this at random; and, in the 


next place, after you have found to what End you 
refer it, confider whether it be a proper one. 
Would you, be uſeful, or be praiſed? You pre- 
ſently hear him ſay. What do I value the Praiſe 
of the Multitude ?”* And he ſays well: for this 
is nothing to a Muſician, or a Geometrician, as 
ſuch. You would be uſeful then. In what? Tell 


us, that we too may run, to make Part of your 


| | Audience. - 
(a] See Note a. p. 196. 
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Audience. Now, is it poſſible for any one to bene- 
fit others, who hath received no Benefit himſelf ? 
No: for neither can he, who is not a Carpenter, 
or a Shoetnaker, benefit any, in reſpect to thoſe 
Arts. Would you know then, whether you have 
received Benefit ? Produce your Principles, Philo- 
ſopher : What is the Aim and Promiſe of Deſire? 
Not to be diſappointed. What of Averſton? Not 
to be incurred. Come: do we fulfil this Promiſe? 
Tell me the Truth: but, if you falſify, I will tell it 
| you, The other Day, when your Audience came 
but coldly together, and did not receive what you 
ſaid, with Acclamations of Applauſe, ' you went 
away dejected. Again: the other Day, when you 
were praiſed, - you went about, aſking every body, 
„What did you think of me?“ Upon my 
Life, Sir, it was prodigious. But, how did 
« Texpreſs myſelf upon that Subject?“ ! Which?“ 
—— + Where I gave a Deſcription of Pan, and 


z 


* the Nympbs (b) ?*'——*<© Moſt excellently.”'—— 
And do you tell me, after this, that you regulate 
your Deſires and Averſions conformably to Nature? 
Get you gone. Perſuade ſomebody elſe. Did not 
you, the other Day, praiſe a Man, contrary to 
your own Opinion? Did not you flatter a certain 
Senator? Would you wiſh your own Children to 
be like him? — “ Heaven forbid !” “ Why 
then did you praiſe and cajole him? “ He is 
an ingenious young Man, and attentive to Diſ- 
_ © Courſes,” ——< How. ſo??—*© He admires me.” 
Now indeed you have produced your Proof.. After 
all, what do you think? Do not theſe very People 
ſecretly deſpiſe you? When therefore a Man, con- 
icious of no good Action, or Intention, finds ſome 
Philoſopher ſaying, © You are a great Genius, and 
of a frank and candid Diſpoſition ;” what do wy 
1 8 | thin 


80 


(4) Mr. Upton obſerves, that theſe florid Deſcriptions were 
the principal Study of the Sophiſts. | 
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think he fays, but, This Man hath ſome Need of 
„ me.” Pray tell me, what Action of a great Ge- 


nius he hath ſhown. Tou ſee, he hath” long con- 
verſed with you, hath heard your Diſcourſes, hath 


to himſelf ? Hatch he perceived his own Faults ? 
Hach he thrown off his Conceit ? Doth he ſeek an 
Inftructor ?——Yes, he doth. An Inſtructor 


how to Jive ? No, Fool; but how to talk : for it is 


upon this Account that he admires you. Hear 
what he ſays. This Man writes with very great 
Art, and much more finely than Dion (c).“ 
That is quite another Thing. Doth he ſay, This is 
a modeſt, faithful, calm Perſon ? But, if he faid this 
100, 1 would aſk him ſince he is faithful, What is 
it to be fuitiiui (a)? And, if he could not tell, 1 
would add, Firft learn the Meaning of what you 
ſay, and then ſpeak. While. you are in this bad 
Diſpoſition then, and gaping after Applauders, and 
counting your Hearers, would you be of Benefit to 
others? To-day I had many more Hearers.” 
« Yes, many: we think there were five hundred. N 
You tay nothing: make them a Thouſand. 
% Dion never had ſo great an Audience.“ How 
& ſhould he? And they have a fine Tafte 
cc for Diſcourſes.” ——* What is excellent, Sir, 


<<- will move even a Stone.” Here is the unge 


of a Philoſopher! Here is the Diſpotion d one, 
who is to be beneficial to Mankind! Here is the 
Man, attentive to Diſcourſes! Who hath read the 
Works of the Socratic Philoſophers, as ſuch ; not as 
if they were the Writings of Orators, like Ly/ius 
and Locrates. T have * wondered by what Ar- 


he 2 


{c}) Dion was a Greek Writer of thoſe Times; called, for his 
Eloquence, Chry/oftom, or Golden-mouthed ; as one of the Fa- 
thers of the Church was afterwards. 

{d) The Senſe ſeems abſolutely to require, that the latter 
evTo; fhould be enther Expunged or — into Tovro. 1 


heard your Lectures. Hath he turned his Attention 


|  Chap.os EPICTETUS 25. 

« guments (e). &c. No: By what Argument: that 
« is the more perfectly accurate Expreſſion.” 1s 
this to have read them any otherwiſe, than as you 
read little Pieces of Poetry? If you read them as 


me. And, I am always /o diſpoſed, as to regard 
none of my Friends, but that Reaſon, which, after 


who ever. heard Sacrates ſay, I know, or 
teach, any thing?“ But he ſent different Peo- 


deſiring to be recommended to the Philoſophers ; 


warrant you, as he accompanied them, he uſed to 


* To-day at the Houſe of Quadraius (). 
Why ſhould I hear you? Have you a Mind to 
ſhow me how finely you put Words together, Sir ? 
And what Good doth that do you ? © But praiſe 

% me. What do you eee, by 1 ? 
ay, incomparable! prodigious!——Wel : 
Ido me But, if Praiſe Fi KY the Philo- 
ſophers call by the Appellation of Gad, what have 


teach me, and I will praiſe you. What then, 
* ought theſe Things to be heard without Plea- 
* ſure?” —By no means. I do not hear even a 


ſtand playing upon the Harp? Hear what Socra- 
tes ſays to his Judges. It would not be decent 
for me to appear before you, at this Age, com- 


60% Theſe Words are the Beginning of Xexophon's Memoirs 
0 


PTON, - 


It might be ufual for Perſons of Faſhion to lend their 
ouſes, for Sophiſts and Orators to declaim in. Ur roπο . 


you ought, you would not dwell on ſuch Trifles; 
— would rather conſider ſuch a Paſſage as this: 
Anytus and Melitus may kill; but they cannot hurt 


Examination, appears to me 10 be the beſt, Hence, 


ple to different Inſtructors: ſo they came to him, 
and he took and recommended them. No: but I 
give them ſuch Advice as this: Hear me diſcourſe 


to praiſe you for? If it be a Good to ſpeak well, 


Harper, without Pleaſure; but am I therefore to 


poſing 


: Socrates ; and it was a Debate among the minute Critics, 
whether Argument or Arguments was the proper Reading. 


| 
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4 poſing Specches, like a Boy.” Like a Boy, ſays 


he. For it is, without doubt, a pretty Knack, to 


cChuſe out Words, and place them together a 


then to read or ſpeak them gracefully in public; 
and, in the midſt of the Diſcourſe, to obſerve, 
that © he vows by all that is good, there are bur 


* Few capable of theſe Fhings.“ But doth a Phi- 


loſopher .apply to People to hear him? Doth not 
he attract - thoſe. who are fitted to receive Benefit 
from him, in the ſame manner as the Sun, or their 
neceſſary. Food doth? What Phyſician applies to 
any body to be cured by him? (Though now in- 
deed | hear, that the Phyſicians at Rome apply for 
Patients; but in my Time they were applied to) 


'< 1 apply to you, to come and hear that you are 


% in a bad Way; and that you take care of every 


FB thing, but what you ought :: that you know not 
hat is good or evil; and are unfortunate, and 
< unhappy.” A fine Application ! And yet, un- 


kſs the Diſcourſe of a Philoſopher hath this Effect, 


both that, and the Speaker, are void of Life ( 20 


Rufus uſed to ſay, | 1 you are at leiſure to praiſe me, 
I tpeak to. no Purpoſe. . And indeed he uſed to 
ſpeak. in ſuch a manner, that each of us, who heard 
him, ſuppoſed, that ſome Perſon had accuſed us to 


him; he ſo hit upon what was done by us, and 


placed the Faults of every one, before his Eyes. 

$. 2. The School of a Philoſopher is a Surgery. 
You are not to go out of it with Pleaſure, but with 
Pain; for you come there, not in Health: but one 
of you hath a diſlocated Shoulder; another, an 


Abſceſs; a third, a Fiſtula; a fourth; the Head- 


ach. And am] then, to fit uttering pretty trifling 
Thoughts, and little Exclamations, that, when 


you have praiſed me, you may each of you go away 
| with the * diſlocated Shoulder, the ſame aching 


Head, 


PREY St. 3 uſes the Gwe Word, when he ſaith, Faith 
without Works is dead. ee e 


[ 
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Head, the fame Fiſtula, and the ſame Abſceſs, 

that you brought ? And is it for this that young 
Men are to travel? And do they leave their Pa- 
rents, their Friends, their Relations, and their Eſ- 1 
tates, that they may praiſe you, while you are ut- 1 
tering little Exclamations ? Was this the Practice . 
of Socrates Of Zeno? Of Cleanthes? What 
« then! is there not in ſpeaking, a Style and Man- 
& ner of Exhortation?“ —— Who'denies it? Juſt 
as there is a Manner of Confutation, and of Inſtructi- 
on. But who ever therefore, added that of Offen- 
lation, for a fourth? For in what doth the exhor- 
tatory Manner conſiſt? In being able to ſhow 
to one and all, the Contradictions in which 

chey are involved; and that they care for every 

ching rather than What they mean to care for: for 

W they mean the Things conducive to Happineſs; but 

they ſeek them where they are not to be found. To 

effect this, muſt a thouſand Seats” be placed, and 

an Audience invited; and you, in a fine Robe, or 

Cloke, aſcend the Roſtrum, and deſcribe the Death + 

of Achilles? Forbear, for Heaven's ſake, to bring, 

as far as you are able, good Words and Practices 

into Diſgrace. Nothing, to be ſure, gives more 

Force to Exhortation, than when the Speaker ſhows, 

that he hath need of the Hearers ! But tell me, who, 

when he hears you reading, or ſpeaking is ſolicitous 

about himſelf? Or turns his Attention upon h1m/elf ? 

Or ſays, when he is gone away, The Philoſo- 

* pher hit me well.“ Inſtead of this, even though 

you are in high Vogue, is not all that one Man 

lays; * He ſpoke finely about Xerxes.“ No, 

** fays another; but on the Battle of Thermopyle.® 

B this the Audience of a Philoſopher ? N 
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That we ought not to be affected, by Things not in ow 3 
. 097 —_— 15 th 
S8. I ET not what is contrary to Nature in an- 
0 0 * L other, be an Evil to 1 for you were = 
not born to be depreſſed, and unhappy, along with the 
- Others; but to be happy, along with them. And, us 
jf any one is unhappy, remember, that he is ſo fi let 
hbimſelf: for God made all Men to enjoy Felicity, hor 
and a ſettled good Condition. He hath furniſned ren 
all with Means for this Purpoſe; having given them of e 
ſome Things for their own ; others, not for their Roth 
own. Whatever is ſubject to Reſtraint, Comput ah 
fion, or Deprivation, not their own : whatever is ver 
not ſubject to Reſtraint, their own. And the EE hear 
ſence of Good and Evil, he hath placed in Thing then 
which are our own ; as it became Him, who pr- , Wor 
vides for, and protects us, with paternal Care. 3 out « 
But I have parted with ſuch a one, and he isin WW niy 
F be. 3 Te! muſt 
And why did he eſteem what belonged to anc other 
ther, his own? Why did he not conſider, whit Situa 
he was pleaſed with ſeeing you, that you are moi. of Fr 
tal, that you are ſubject to change your Abode! by N; 
Therefore he bears the Puniſhment of his own Fol be ſer 
ly. But to what Purpoſe, or for what Cauſe do yol Preſe 
too break (4) your Spirits? Have not you neither Man, 
ſtudied theſe Things? Bat, like trifling, filly Mo Conte 
men, conſidered the Things you delighted in ; the likewi: 
Places, the Perſons, the Converſations, as if the to go 
were to laſt for ever; and now fit crying, beca times 
Dus 7s $24 Fn N for the 
{a) There is no need of Sa/maſius's Chan ge of am ust; Ol 


to avTtiTeve, & C. if, for ei. XA&%;, One reads trix g. Then 
might ariſe from a Miſtake in writing 7 twice over. Emma 
is uſed in the ſame Senſe, in L. 3. C. 26. p. 527. of Mr. Upti 
Edition. If Mas hath it, the preſent Reading may ſtand, 


. 

* * 

* 
. . 


a” 


you do not ſee the ſame People, nor live in the ſame 
Place? Indeed you deſerve to be fo affected, and 
thus'to become more wretched than Ravens or 
Crows; which, without groaning, or longing for 


their former State, can 3 they will, build 


their Neſts in another Plate, and croſs the Seas. + 
Ay : but this happens from their Want of Rea- 
on 2 V "= a 
Was Reaſon then given to us by the Gods, for 
the Purpoſe of Unhappineſs and Miſery, to make 
us live wretched and lamenting ?® O, by all means, 
let every one be immortal! Let nobody go from 
home! Let us never go from home 3 but 
remain rooted to a Spot, like Plants]! And, if any 
of our Acquaintance ſhould quit his Abode, let us 
fit and cry ; and when he comes back, let us dance, 


and clap our Hands, like Children. Shall we ne- 


ver wean ourſelves, and remember what we have 
heard from the Philoſophers, (unleſs we have heard 


them only as juggling Enchanters;) That the 


World is one great City, and the Subſtance one, 
out of which it is formed: that there muſt neceſſa- 
rily be a certain Rotation of Things: that ſome 
muſt give way to others; ſome be diſſolved, and 
others riſe in their ſtead : ſome remain in the ſame 
Situation, and others be moved: but that all is full 
of Friendſhip: firſt of the Gods, and then of Men, 
by Nature endeared to each other : that ſome muſt 
be ſeparated ; others live together, rejoicing in the 
Preſent, and not grieving for the Abſent : and that 
Man, beſides a natural Greatneſs. of Mind, and 
Contempt of Things independent on- Choice, is 
likewiſe formed not to be rooted to the Barth : but 
to go at different Times to different Places; ſome- 
times on urgent Occaſions, and ſometimes merely 
for the fake of Obſervation. Such was the Caſe of 
Uſes ; who, „ 


1 Han- 


* 
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1 Wand ring from Clu ve to Clime obſervant fray, | 
Their Manners noted, and their States ſurvey d. 
5 om OL Te ONES 


And yet, before him, of | Hercules, to travel over 
the World, = e INE 
Ju and unjuſt recording in bis Mind, 
And, with ſure Eyes, inſpecting all Mankind. 
95 Popz's Odyſſ. XVII. v. 580 


To expel and clear away the one, and, in its ſtead, 
to introduce the other. Yet how many Friends do 
you think he mult haye at Thebes? How many at 
Argos? How many at Athens? And how many 
did he acquire in his Travels? He married too, 
when he thought it a proper Lime, and became a 
Father, and then quitted his Children; not lament- 
ing and longing for them, nor as if he had left them 
Orphans : for he knew, that no human Creature i 
an Orphan ; but that there is a Father, who always 
and without Intermiffion, takes care of all; For 
he had not merely heard it, as Matter of Talk, 
that Jupiler was the Father of Mankind; but he 
eſteemed and called him his own Father, and pet- 
formed all that he did, with a View to Him, 
Hence, he was, in every-Place; able to live happy. 
But it is never poſſible to make Happineſs conſiſ: 
ent with a Deſire of what is not preſent. For (0] 


what is happy muſt have all it wiſhes for; muſt 


reſemble a Perſon ſatisfied with Food: there mult 


be no Thirſt, no Hunger. 75 ä 
But Cyſſes longed for his Wife, and ſat crying 
on a Rocks _ CR | 


Why: do you mind Homer, and his Fables, in 
every thing? Or, if Ulyſſes really did cry, what 
was he, but a wretched Man ? But what wiſe and 


F 3 J To va ind. nuss, crrt xi N TOOTH a ett, rinh pe abe Ti 
zouxires. This bears a ſtrong Reſemblance to amixw d nave a- 
Tipiooevw, TrrMngwuas, Wc, Phil. iv. 18. 
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[ good Man is wretched ? The Univerſe is ſurely 
but ill governed, unleſs Jupiter takes care, that his 


Subjects may be happy like himſelf. But theſe are 


W unlawful and profane Thoughts; and Ulyſſes, if he 


did indeed cry and bewail himſelf,” was not a good 


| Man. For who can be a good Man, who doth 


not know what he is? And who knows this, and 
forgets, that all Things made are' periſhable ; and 
that it is not poſſible for Man and Man always to 
live together? What then? Todelire Impoſſibi- 


& litics is baſe and fooliſh :-it is the Behaviour of a 


(e) Stranger [to the World}; of one who fights 
againſt God, the only way he can, by- his Prin- 


| ciples. X 3 
But my Mother grieves, when ſhe doth not 


ſee me. | + | 

And why hath not ſhe learnt theſe Doctrines? 
I do not ſay, that Care ought not to be taken that 
ſhe may not lament; but that we are not to wiſh 
abſolutely, what is not in our own Power. Now, 
the Grief of another is not in our Power; but my 
own Grief is. I will therefore abſolutely ſuppreſs 
my own, for that is in my Power; and I will en- 


deavour to ſuppreſs another's Grief, as far as | am 
able: but I will not endeavour it abſolutely, other- 
8 wiſe I ſhall fight againſt God; I ſhall reſiſt Fuprrer, 


and oppoſe him, in the Adminiſtration of the Uni- 
verſe. And not only my (d) Children's Children 
will bear the Puniſhment of this Diſobedience, and 
Fighting againſt God, but I myſelf too; ſtarting, 


and full of Perturbation, both in the Day time, and 
n my Dreams by Night; trembling at every Meſ- 


lage, and having my (e) Enjoyment dependent on 
5 a 3 | the 


% The Greek ſhould be pointed, Zou, bea .. 
(d An Alluſion to Homer. | 


| (e) The Tranſlation here follows a Conjecture of Wolfus ; 


who reads, for evrubuar, cb The ſame Word occurs in 
B. IV. c. 3. p. 582. of Mr. Upron's Edition; and is there tran- 
lated in the ſame manner. | | 
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the Intelligence of others. Somebody i is come 
“ from Rome. No Harm, I hope.” Why, 
| what! Harm can happen to you, where you are or 
£ „From Greece.” * No Harm, I hope” 
Why, at this Rate, every Place may be the Cause 
of Misfortune to you. Is it not enough for you t 
be unfortunate where you are, but it muſt be be. 
yond Sea too, and by Letters? Such i is the Secy- 
rity of your Condition! 
But what if my Friends there ſhould be dead? 
What indeed, but that thoſe are dead, who were 
born to die. Do you at once wiſh to live to be old, 
and yet not to ſee the Death of any one you love? 
Do not you know, that, in a long Courſe of Time, 
many and various Events muſt neceſſarily happen? 
That a Fever muſt get the better of one; a High. 
wayman, of another; a Tyrant, of a third ? For 
ſuch is the World we live in; ſuch they who livein 
it with us. Heats and Colds, improper Diet, Jour 
_ nies, Voyages, Winds, and various Accidents de- 
ſtroy ſome, baniſh others; deſtine one to an Em- 
— another to a Camp. And now, pray, ſit in 
a Flutter about all theſe Thingt ; lamenting, dif 
appointed, wretched, dependent on another ; and 
that not one or two,- but ten thouſand times ten 
E. 
Is this what you have heard from the Phi 
13 ? This what you have learnt ? Do not 
you know (V) what fort of a Thing a Warfare is? 
One muſt keep Guard ; another go out for a Spy; 
another, to Battle too. It is neither poſſible, that 
all ſhould be in the ſame Place, nor indeed better: 
but you, neglecting to perform the Orders of your 
General, complain, whenever any thing a little hard 
js commanded ; and do not conſider what you make 


the Army become, as far as lies in your 70 
or, 


( 72 The Tranſlation here follows Mr. Upton's Caen 
in his Adaenda. | 


Chap. 24. EPI CTETUS. : 


a bad Example to the other Sailors? 


fare, and that long 


Trench, or throw up a Rampart, or watch, or 
expoſe himſelf to Danger; but every one will ap- 
pear uſeleſs to the Expedition. Again: if you 


vere a Sailor in a Voyage, fix upon one Place, and 


there remain. If it ſhould be neceſſary to climb 
the Maſt, refuſe to do it; if to run to the Head of 
the Ship, refuſe to do it. And what Captain will 
bear you? Would not he throw you over board, 
as a uſeleſs Piece of Goods, and mere Luggage, and 
Thus allo, 
in the preſent Caſe: every one's Life is a(g) War- 
5 and various. You muſt ob- 
ſerve the Duty of a Soldier, and perfotm every 
thing, at the Nod of your General; and even, if 
poſſible, divine what he would have done. For 
there is no Compariſon between the above-menti- 
oned General and This, either in Power, or Excel- 
lence of Character. You are placed in an extenſive 
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For, if all ſhould imitate you, nobody will dig a 


x 


Command, and not in a mean Poſt ;' but you are a 


Senator (h): Do not you know, that ſuch a one 


muſt ſpend but little Time on his Affairs at home; 
but be much abroad, either commanding or. obey- 


ing; attending on the Duties either of a Magiſtrate, 


a Soldier, or a Judge. And now pray, would 
you be fixed and rooted to the ſame Spot, like a 
Plant ? 22 
Why: it is pleaſant, | 
Who denies it? And ſo is a Ragout pleaſant; 
and a fine Woman is pleaſant. Is not thisjuſt what 
They ſay who make Pleaſure their End? Do not 


you perceive whoſe Language you have ſpoken ? 
| E | es 


(g) This Figure is ſrequently uſed both by ſacred and profane 
Authors. See Job vii. 1. Eph. vi. 12. 1 Pet. ii. 11, &c. 
Vivere militare efl. Life is a State of War. Sen. Epiſt. 96, &c. 


(4) Inftead of Aa, as Banwvry;, the true Reading, perhaps, 


is, Ma « Bektyrng; and it is tranſlated accordingly. 
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That of Epicureans and Catamites. And while you 
follow their Practices, and hold their Principles, 
you talk to us of the Doctrines of Zeno and Socra- | 
es? Why do not you throw away, to as great a 
Diſtance as poſſible, thoſe Ornaments which belong 
to others, and which you have nothing to do with? 
What elſe do the Epicureans defire, than to ſleep 
without Hindrance, and riſe (1 without Cg 
Hon; and, when they are got up, to-yawn at their 
leiſure, and waſh their Face; then write and read 
what they pleaſe ; then prate about ſome Trifle or 
other; and be applauded by their Friends, whate- 
ver they ſay,” then go out for a Walk; and, after 
they have taken a Turn, bathe, and then eat; 
and then to Bed: in what manner they ſpent their 
Time there, Why ſhould one ſay? For it is eaſi) 
gueſſed. Come: now do you alſo tell me, what 
CTourſe of Life you deſire to lead, Who are a Zealot 
for Truth, and Diogenes, and Socrates ? What 
would you do at Athens? Theſe very ſame Things? 
Why then do you call yourſelf a Stoic ? They 
who falſely pretend to the Roman Citizenſhip, are 
er ſeverely : and muſt thoſe be diſmiſſed with 
mpunity, who falſely claim ſo great a Thing, and 
ſo venerable a Title, as you do? Ori is this impoſ. 
ſible; and is there not a divine, and powerful, and 
inevitable Law, which exacts the greateſt Puniſn- 
ments from thoſe, who are guilty of the greateſt 
Offences ? For what ſays this Law? Let bm 
vo claims what. doth not belong to him, be arrogant, 
De vain-glorious, be baſe, be a Slave : let him grieve, 
tet him envy, let bim pity; and, in 4 word, let hin 
e unhappy, let him lament... 
§. 3. (&) What then! would you have me pay 
my Court to ſuch a one? Would you 'have me 
| a WW * 


BE ;) The Conjecture of Wlfu IEICE is a good one; ; and 
the Tranſlation hath followed it. 

(4) What follows hath no Connexion with what immediately 
preceded ; but belongs to the general Pen) of the Chapter. 


\ 
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If Reaſon requires it, for your Country, for your 
Relations, for Mankind, why ſhould you not go? 
You are not aſhamed to go to the Door of a Shoe- 
maker, when you want Shoes; nor of a Gardener, 
- when you want Lettuce, Why then of the Rich, 
- when you have ſome fimilar Want? (© 
Ay: but I;am not .ſtruck with Awe of a Shoe- 
maker. 3 'S e 
Neor of a rich Man neither. Tho, 

I need not flatter a Gardener. 

Nor a rich Man neither. — 

How then ſhall I get what I want ? | 
Why, do I bid you go, in Expectation. of getting 
it? No: only that you may do what becomes 
o hw ab | 
Why then, after all, ſhould I go? 
That you may have gone; that you may have 
diſcharged the Duties of a Citizen, of a Brother, of 
a Friend. And, after all, remember, that you are 
going to a Shoemaker, to a Gardener, who hath not 
the Fower of any thing great or reſpectable, though 
he ſhould (ell it ever ſo dear. You are going to buy 
Lettuces. They are fold for, a Penny, not for a 
Talent. So here too, the Matter is worth going 
to his Door about. Well: I will go. It is worth 
OW with him about (). Well: I will talk with 
im. „ 

Ay: but one muſt kiſs his Hand too, and cajole 
him with Praiſe. 7 | 
Away with you. That is worth a Talent. It is 

not expedient for myſelf, nor my Country, nor 
my fellow Citizens, nor my Friends, to deſtroy the 


50 The Change of the Perſons in theſe Diſcourſes is often ſo 
ſudden, that it is difficult to diſcover the Speaker; and one can 
judge only from the general Senſe. The Tranſlator hath en- 
deavoured to give this Paſſage the Turn which ſeems moſt agree- 
able to the Context, without adhering very literally to the ſeve- 
ral Words in the Greek. Epidtetus, in this Paragraph, perſo- 
nates the Scholar, whom he is exhorting to viſit a great Man. 
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good Citizen, and the Friend lin my own Che- 
racter,] 
But one ſhall appear not to * ſet heartily: a 
bout the Buſineſs, if one fails. Fo 
What, have you forgot again, why you went ? 
Do not you know, that a wiſe and good Man doth 
nothing for Ap pearance ; but for the fake of having 
acted well? & 0 
What Advantage then is it to Nom, to have afted 
well? | 
What Adyantage is it to one, who writes the 
Name of Dion as he ought? The having writ it, 
Is there no Reward then ? 


Why: do you ſeek any greater Reward, for a 
good Man, than the doing what is fair and Juſt? | 


And yet, at Oꝶmpia, you deſire nothing elſe ; but 
think it enough, to be crowned Victor. Doth it 
appear to you ſo ſmall and worthlels a Thing, to be 
fair, good and happy? Beſides: being introduced 
by God into this great City, [the World,] and 
bound to diſcharge, at this time, the Duties of a 
Man, do you ſtill want. Nurſes and a Mamma; 
and are you (n) moved and effeminated by the 
Tears of poor fooliſh Women? Are you thus 
determined never to ceaſe being an Infant? Do 
not you know, that he who acts like a Child, the 
older he is, 5 much is he the more ee, 


d. 4. ( Did you never viſit any one at Athens, at 


his own Houſe ? 
Ves: whomſoever I leaſed, | 
Why: now you are here, be willing to viſit this 
Perſon, and you will ſtill ſee whom you pleaſe ; 
only let it be without Meanneſs, without Defire, or 
Averſion, and your Affairs will go well; but their 


going well, or not, doth not * in going. to the 
Houſe, 


(1) This refers to a dender Part of the Chapter. 
() Here, what was ſaid before, about going to 8 n Man, 
is again reſumed, 


kN A ry mo boned — — root 


Ne «as kene . 


© © 


Ly — 7 


— 
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leaving theſe. 
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fence, or in fixing a Penalty on himſelf (p). Nor 
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Houſe, and ſtanding at the Door, or not; but lies 


within, in your own Principles; when you have ac- 


| quired a Contempt of Things independent on 


Choice, and eſteem none of them your own ; but 
that what belongs to you is only to judge, to think, 
to exert your Purſuits, your Deſires, and Averſions, 


right. What further Room is there, after this, for 


Flattery, for Meanneſs? Why do you ſtill long 
for the Quiet you enjoyed there (o); for Places fa- 
miliar to you? Stay a little, and theſe will become 


familiar to you, in their Turn; and then, if you 


are ſo mean-ſpirited, weep and lament again at 


How then 


am I to preſerve an affectionate Tem- 


As becomes a noble-ſpirited and happy Perſon. 
For Reaſon will never tell you to be dejected, and 


broken-hearted ; or to depend on another; or to 
reproach either God, or Man. Be affectionate in 
ſuch a manner as to obſerve all this. But if, from 


A ſection, as you call it, you are to be a Slave, and 


a Wretch, it is not worth your while to be affecti- 


| onate. And what reſtrains you from loving any 


one as a Mortal, as a Perſon who may be obliged 
to quit you? Pray did not Socrates love his own 
Children? But it was as became one, who was 
free, and mindful that his firſt Duty. was, to gain 
the Love of the Gods. Hence he violated no Part 
of the Character of a good Man, either in his De- 


yet 


(0) At Athens. 

p) It was the Cuſtom at Athens, in Caſes where no fixed 
Puniſhment was appointed by the Law, before the Judges 
gave Sentence, to aſk the Criminal himſelf, what Penalty he 


thought he deſerved. Socrates refuſed either to comply with 


this Form himſelf, or ſuffer any of his Friends to do it for him ; 
alleging, that the naming a Penalty, was a Confeſſion of Guilt. 
When the Judges therefore aſked him, what Penalty he thought 


he deſerved, he anſwered, ** The higheſt Honours, and Re- 


« wards ; 


— 


* * 
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et before, when he was a Senator, or a Soldier. 
But wwe make uſe of every Pretence to be mean- 
ſpirited; ſome, on Account of a Child; ſome, of 
a Mother; and ſome, of a Brother. But it is not fit 
to be unhappy, on tle Account of any one; but 
happy, on the Account of All; and chiefly of God, 
who hath conſtituted us for this Purpoſe. What! 
did Diogenes love nobody; who was ſo gentle, and 
benevolent, as chearfully to undergo ſo many 
Pains and Miſeries of Body, for the common Good 
of Mankind? | Yes: he did love them: but how? 
As became a Miniſter of Fove ; at once taking care 
of Men, and obedient to God. Hence the whole 
Earth, not any particular Place, was his Country, 
And, when he was taken Captive, he did not long 
for Athens, and his Friends and Acquaintance there; 
but made himſelf acquainted with the Pirates, and 
endeavoured to reform them : and, when he was 
at laſt fold, he lived at Corinth, juſt as before at 
Athens and, if he had gone to the Perrbabeans (g). 
he would have been exactly the ſame. Thus is 
Freedom acquired. Hence he uſed to ſay, Ever 
„ fince: Antiſthenes made me free (r), I have ceaſed. 
4 to be a Slave, How did he make him free? 
Hear what he ſays. © He taught me what was 
« my own, and what not. An Eſtate is not my 
„ own. Kindred, Domeſtics, Friends, Reputati- 
“ on, familiar Places, Manner of Life, all belong 

„ to another,” © What is your own then?“ 
„The Ule of the Appearances of Things. He 
4 ſhowed me, that I have tis, not ſubject to Re- 
; | Ro « ſtraint, 


« wards; and to be maintained in the Prytaneum, at the pub- 
« lic Expence.“ An Anfwer which ſo extremely irritated his 
Judges, that they immediately condemned him to Death. 
PLATO. CicgRO. | 55 N 

(% A People towards the Extremity of Greece. 
(r) Diegenes was the Diſciple of Antiſtbenes. Compare what 
Diogenes ſays of Antiſibenes making him free, with Jabn vil. 


32 * 
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« ſtraint, or Compulſion: no one can hinder or 


« force me to uſe them, any otherwiſe than I pleaſe. 
« Who then, after this, hath any Power over me ? 
« Philip, or Alexander, or Perdiccas, or the Perſian 
« King? Whence ſhould they have it? For he 
« that is to be ſubdued by Man, muſt, long before, 


be ſubdued by Things. He therefore, of whom 


« neither Pleaſure, nor Pain, nor Fame, nor 
« Riches, can get the better; and who is able, 
« whenever he thinks fit, to throw away his whole 
« Body, with Contempt, and depart, whoſe Slave 
« can he ever be? To whom is he ſubject?” But 


if Diogenes had taken Pleaſure in living at Athens, 


and had been ſubdued by that Manner of Liſe, his 


Affairs would have been at every one's Diſpoſal ; . 


and whoever was ſtronger, would have had the 
Power of grieving him. How would he have flat- 
tered the Pirates, think you, to make them fell him 
to ſome Athenian, that he might ſee again the fine 
Pireum, the long Walls, and the Citadel? How 
would you ſee them, you Wretch ? As a diſpirit- 


ed Slave. And what Good would that do you ?— 


No: but free.. Show in what manner, free. 


See, ſomebody lays hold on you; whoever takes 


| you away from your uſual Manner of Life, and 


ſays, © You are my Slave: for it is in my 
Power to reſtrain you from living as you like. It 
is in my Power to (g) afflict and humble you. 
Whenever I pleaſe, you may be chearful again; 
and ſet out, elated, for Athens.” What do you 
ſay to him who thus enſlaves you? What Method 
will you find of getting free? Or dare you not ſo 
much as look up. at him ; but, without makin 
many Words, ſupplicate to be diſmiſſed? You 
ought to go to Prifon, Man, with Alacrity, with 
Speed, and to precede your Conductors. Inſtead 

b of 


= ( 1) Inſtead of ana, the Senſe ſeems to require ana /; and it 
13 ſo tranſlated. | | | 
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of this, do you regret living at Rome, and long for 


Greece? And, when you muſt die, will you 8 
too come crying to us, that you fhall no more ſee 
Athens, nor walk in the Lyceum? Have you tra- 


velled for bis? Is it for Ibis, that you have been 


ſeeking for ſomebody to do you Good? What 
Good ? That you may the more eaſily ſolve * 
Jlogiſms, and manage hypothetical Arguments? 
And is it for this Reaſon, you left your Brother, 


your Country, your Friends, your Family, that 


you might carry back ſuch Improvements as theſe? 
So that you did not travel for Conſtancy, nor for 
Tranquillity; nor that, ſecured from arm, you 


might complain of no one, accuſe no one: that no 
one might injure you; and that thus you might pre- 


ſerve your relative Duties, without Impediment;, 


You have made a fine Traffic of it, to carry home 
hypothetical Arguments, and convertible Propoſi- 
tions! If you pleaſe too, ſit in the Market, and 


cry them for Sale, as Mountebanks do their Me- 
dicines. Why will you not rather deny, that you 
know even what you have learned; for fear of bring- 
ing a Scandal upon Theorems as uſeleſs? What Harm 
hath Philoſophy done you? In what hath Chry- 


fippus injured you, that you ſhould give a Proof, 
by your Actions, that Philoſophy is of no Value? 


Had you not Evils enough at home? How many 
Cauſes for Grief and Lamentation had you. there, 
even if you had not travelled ? But you have ad- 
ded more; and, if you ever get any new Acquain- 
tance and Friends, you will find freſh Cauſes for 
groaning; and, in like manner, if you attach your- 


ſelf to any other Country. To what Purpoſe there - 
fore do you live? To heap Sorrow upon Sorrow, 


to make you wretched? And then you tell me 
this is Aﬀettion. What Affection, Man? If it be 


good, it is not the Cauſe of any III: if ill, I will 


have nothing to do with it. I was born for my own 
Good; not III. 
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8.5. What then is the proper Exerciſe in this Caſe? 
Firſt, the higheſt, and principal, and obvious, as 
it were at your Door, is, that when you attach your- 
ſelf to any thing, it may not be as to what cannot 
be taken away. 3% CR | 
But as to what? . | 
As to ſomething of the ſame kind with an earthen 
Pot, or a glaſs Cup; that, when it happens to be 1 
broken, you may remember not to be troubled (7). | | 
So here too: when you kiſs your Child, or your | 
Brother, or your Friend, never intirely give way 
to the Appearance, nor ſuffer the Pleaſure to dit- 
fuſe itſelf as far as it will; but curb it, reſtrain it, | 
like thoſe who ſtand behind triumphant Victors, and | | 
remind them, that they are men. Do you likewiſe | 
remind yourſelf, that you love what is mortal; that 1 
you love what is not your own. It is allowed you 
for the preſent, not irrevocably, nor for ever ; but 
as a Fig, or a Bunch of Grapes, in the appointed 
Seaſon. If you long for theſe in Winter, you are 
a Fool. So, if you long for your Son, or your Friend, 
when he is not allowed you, know, you wiſh for 
Figs in Winter. For as Winter is to a Fig, fo is eve- 
ry Acccident in the Univerſe, to choſe Things which 
are taken away by it. In the next place, repreſent 
to yourſelf Appearances contrary to (u) whatever 
Objects give you Pleaſure. What Harm is there, 
while you are kifling your Child, to ſay ſoftly, To- 
© morrow you will die:“ and fo to your Friend, 
& To-morrow either you or I ſhall go away, and we 
© ſhall ſee each other no more.“ | 
But theſe Sayings are ominous. | 
And fo are ſome Incantations: but, becauſe they 
are uſeful, I do not mind it; only let them be uſe- 
ful. But do you call any thing ominous, except what 
is the Signification of ſome Ill? Cowardice is omi- 
nous; Mean-ſpiritedneſs is ominous; Lamentation, 


Grief, | 
(:) See Enchiridion, c. iii. f . | 
: (z) The Tranſlation here follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture. 
Ev aro ci, c. | Ss 
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| | Grief. Want of Shame. Theſe are Wards of bad 
1 Da; and yet we ought not to be ſcrupulous of F 66 
I" uling them, as a Guard againſt the Things they e 
1 mean. But do you tell me, that a Word is 9nithou; 40 
in which is ſignificant of any thing natural? Say too, « ] 
To that it is ominous, for Ears of Corn to be reaped; To 
| for this ſignifies the Deſtruction of the Corn; but =T 
M0 not of the World. Say too, that the Fall of the ET 
1 Leaf is ominous; and that a candied Maſs ſhould be « 4 
{8 profiuced from Figs; and Raiſins, from Grapes WF « 
* or all theſe are changes from a former, into ano- 4 4 
41 ther State; not a Defir uction, but a certain ap ir 
bl inted Oeconomy and Adminiſtration. Such is 136 1 
wo Abſence, a ſmall Change: ſuch is Death, a greater 44 fc 
1 Change : not from what now is s nothing, but Ly W «| 
Will | what now is not. | =) 
lf (io) What then, ſhall ! 1 more? : 4 hy 
171 You will be: but [you will be] ſome thing ale, 8 © n 
148 of which, at preſent, the World hath no Need: for IM 
#419 even you were not produced when go pleaſed, but and 
11 when the World had Need [of you.] Hence of th 
wy a wiſe and good Man, mindful *fo he is, and [Aſk 
164 whence he came, and by whom he was produced) 4 me 
4841 is attentive only how he may fill his Poſt regularly, anoth 
111 and dutifully to Gad. * Is it thy Pleaſure I ſhould ſhoul, 
19060 * any longer continue in being? | I will continue, imme 
1 « free, ſpirited, agreeably to thy Pleaſure : for place, 
14 Thou haſt made me incapable of Reſtraint, in Matte 
Till what is my own. But haſt Thou no farther Uſe = <[k 
1701 4 for me? Fare thou well! I have ſtaid thus long | you ſ. 
140 for thy Sake alone, and no other; and now * ren 
wh « depart in Obedience to I hee. % How do ter wd 
Will! & you depart 2.“ Again: agreeably to thy art 
11 leaſure; as free, as thy Servant, as one ſenſible collect 
#31 . « 85 thy Commands, and thy Prohibitions. But, * not 
. | [1 cc while « me 
104 (a0) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upton's Tran ſpoſition of «wz. BWW 
0 The Meaning of the Paſſage is, that, though the perſonal Exi- (x) A 
099 ſtence is diſſolved, and deſtroyed by Death, the Subſtance, out (337 
BY || of which it was produced, remains, under _ other e um, th. 
f Wy which was the Stoic Doctrine. 
ii 
„ ; 
. 
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« while Fam employed in thy Service, what wouldſt 
„Thou have me be? A Prince, or a private 
% Man; a Senator, or a Plebeian; a Soldier, or a 
« General ; a Preceptor, or the Maſter of a Fami- 
« ly? Whatever Poſt or Rank Thou ſhaltaſhgn 
« me, like Socrares, I will die a thouſand times ra- 
„tler than deſert it. Where wouldſt thou have 
„me be? At Home, or at Athens; at Thebes, or 
« at Gyaros ? Only remember me there. If Thou 
« ſhalt ſend me, Where Men cannot live conform 
« ably to Nature, I do not depart from thence (x), 
jn Diſobedience to thy Will; but as receiving 
* my Signal of Retreat from Thee. I do not de- 
e ſert Thee: Heaven forbid ! but I perceive Thou 
« haſt no Uſe for me. If a Life conformable to 
Nature be granted, I will ſeek no other Place, 
„hut that in which Jam; nor any other Compa- 
« ny, but thoſe with whom Jam.“ 
$. 6. Let theſe Things be ready at hand, Night 
and Day. Theſe Things write; theſe Things read; 
of theſe Things talk both to yourſelf and others. 
[Aſk them,] © Have you any Aſſiſtance to give 
* me for this Purpoſe?” And again, go and aſk 
another, and another. Then, if any of thoſe Things 
ſhould happen that are ſaid to be againſt our Will, 
immediately this will be a Relief to you; in the firſt 
place, that it was not unexpected. For it is a great 
Matter, upon all Occaſions, to be able to] ſay (y), 
knew that I begot one born to die.” Thus do 
| you fay too; © I knew that I was liable to die, to 
* remove, to be exiled, to be impriſoned.” If af- 
terwards you turn to yourſelf, and ſeek from what 
Quarter the Event proceeds, you will preſently re- 
collect: * It is from Things independent on Choice; 
not from what is my own. What then is it to 
* me?” Then, farther (which is the chief): 


(x) Aru WorLrivs. | | | 
60 This was faid by Xenothon, when News was brought 


him, that his Son Gryllus was killed in a Battle. EB 
| U Who 
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Who ſent it? The Commander, the General, the 


City, the Law of the City? Give it me then; 
for I muſt always obey the Law in all Things. Far- 
ther yet: when any Appearance moleſts you (for 
to prevent] that, is not in your Power,) ſtrye 
againſt it; and, by Reaſon, conquer it. Do na 
ſuffer it to gam Strength, nor to lead you on to 
Conſequences; and repreſent * what, and how, it 
pleaſes. If you are at Gy®ros, do not repreſent to 


yourſelf the Manner of Living at Rome; how ma- 


ny Pleaſures you uſed to find there, and how ma- 
ny would attend your Return; but be intent on 
this Point; How he, who lives at Gyaros, may live 
with Spirit and Comfort, at Gyaros. And, if you 
are at Rome, do not repreſent to yourſelf the Man- 
ner of Living at Athens: but conſider only, how 
you ought to live where you are. Laſtly : to all 
other Pleaſures oppoſe that of being conſcious, that 

_ are obeying God; and performing, not in 
Word, but in Deed, the Duty of a wiſe and good 
Man. How great a Thing is it to be able to fay 
to yourſelf, ** What others are now ſolemnly argu- 
ing in the Schools, and ſeem to carry beyond 
Probability, this I am [actually] performing. 
© They are fitting and expatiating upon my Vir- 
* tues, and diſputing about. me, and celebrating 
„ me. Jupiter hath been pleaſed to let me receive 
* a Demonſtration. of this from myſelf; and in- 
& deed that He may know, whether he hath a Sol- 
* dier, a Citizen, ſuch as he ſhould be, and to pro- 


« duce me as a Witneſs to other Men, concern- 


* ing Things independent on Choice. See that 
* your Fears were vain, your Appetites vain. Seek 
© not Good from without: ſeek it in yourſelves, 
or you will never find it. For this' Reaſon, be 
now brings me hither, now ſends me thither; 
* ſhows me to Mankind, poor, without Authority, 
* ſick; ſends me to Gyaros ;. leads me to Priſon: 


<* not that he hates me: Heaven forbid ! F FAY 
| | ; I 
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& hates the beſt of his Servants ? Nar 'that he 
« neglects me: for he doth not neglect any one of 
« the ſmalleſt (z) Things: but to exerciſe me, and 
make uſe of me as a Witneſs to others. Ap- 
« pointed to ſuch a Service, do I ſtill care where I 
« am, or with whom, or what is ſaid of me, in- 
« ſtead of being wholly attentive to God, and to 
« his Orders and Commands? | | 

$. 7. Having theſe Things always at hand, and 
practiſing them by yourſelf, and making them 
ready for Uſe, you will never want any one to com- 
fort and ſtrengthen you. For Shame doth not con- 
fiſt in not having any thing to eat, but in not hav- 
ing Reaſon enough to exempt you from Fear and 
Sorrow, But, if you once acquire that Exemption, 
will a Tyrant, or his Guards, or Courtiers, be any 
thing to you? Will any Deftination of Offices, of 
they who offer Sacrifices in the Capitel,, on being 
admitted into the Emperor's Train, give you Un- 
ealineſs, who have received ſo great a Command 
from Jupiler? Only, do not make a Parade of it, 
nor grow inſolent upon it. But ſhow it by your 
Actions: and, though no one ſhould percave it, 
be content, that you are well, and happy. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Concerning Thoſe who defift from their Purpoſe, 


d. 1. {ons IDER which of the Things, 
which you at firſt propoſed to yourſelf, 

you have retained, which not, and how ; which 
give you Pleaſure, which Pain, in the Reflection 
and, if poſſible, recover yourſelf, where you have 
failed. For the Champions, in this greateſt of Com- 
bats, muſt not grow weary ; but are even content= 
e „ 
2 Compare this with the Defcription of the univerſal Care 


of Providence, Matth, x. 29, 30. and the Occafion on which 
it was introduced. 5 


— 5 Xs 
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( 

edly to bear Whipping. For this is no Combat of 2 
Wreſtling or Boxing ; where both he who ſucceeds, ] 
and he who doth not ſucceed, may poſſibly be of j 
very great Worth, or of little; indeed may be very C 
fortunate; or very miſerable : but the Combat is 0 
for good Fortune and Happineſs itſelf. What is r 
the Caſe then? Here, even if we have renotmced te 
the Conteſt, no one reſtrains us from renewing it; : 
nor need we wait for another Four Years; for the 1 
Return of another Olympiad ; but recollecting, and 5 
recovering yourſelf, and returning with the ſame 5 
Zeal, you may renew it immediately: and even if 7 
you ſhould again yield, you may again begin: and, of 
if you once get the Victory, you become like one U 


who hath never yielded Only do not begin, from 
a2 Habit, of this, to co it with Pleaſure, and then, 
like Quails that have fled the Fit (a), go about as if 
you were a brave Champion, though you have been 
conquered, all the Games round (4).————* The 
« Appearance of a pretty Girl conquers me.” 6 
What then? © Have not I been conquered be- 
fore? I have a mind to rail at ſomebody. Well: 
have not I railed before? You talk to us 
juſt as if you had come off unhurt. Like one that 
thouid ſay to his Phyſician, who had forbidden him 
to bathe, © Why, did not I bathe before?“ Sup. 
poſe the Phyſician ſhould anſwer him, © Well: 
10 and what was the Conſequence of your Bathing 
„% Were not you feveriſh? Had not you the 
* Head-ach ?”” So, when you before railed at ſome- 
body, did not you act like an ill-natured: * ; 
| iks 


) It was a Sport among the Greeks, to put Quails in 3 
| Circular Space, like our Cockpits, and uſe various Ways of 
trying their Courage. If the Quail ran away out of the Pit 
is Match loft, £5 o-: — : 
) An Alluſion to the Pythian, If hmian, Nemean, and Ohn- 
pic Games. The Perſons who were victorious in all theſe, were 
diſtinguiſhed by a particular Name; ſignifying, that they had 
been Conquerors through the whole Circle of the Games 
UPTON, : 1 | Fit 


* 


ils in f 
Vays of 
the Pit, 


1d Ohn- 
ſe, were 
hey had 

Games. 


—34 Luke xii, 22 
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ke an impertinent one? Have not you fed this 


Habit of yours, by Actions familiar to it? When 
you were conquered by a pretty Girl, did you 
come off with Impunity? Why then do you talk 


of what you have done be fre? You ought to re- 


member it, I think, as Slaves do Whipping, ſo as 
to refrain from the ſame Faylts.——** But the 
« Caſe is unlike; for there it is Pain that cauſes 


„ the Remembrance: but what is the Pain, what 


« the Puniſhment, of my. committing Faults ? For 
* when was I ever habituated [by any Suffering] 
* to avoiding acting ill!“ 
of Experience, whether we will, or not, have * 
. | 


C H A P T E R XXVI. 
Concerning thoſe who are in Dread of Want, 


; 1. (a) A E not you aſhamed to be more fear- 

ful and mean-ſpirited than fugitive 
Slaves? To what Eſtates, to what Servants, do 
they truſt, when they- run away, and leave their 


Maſters? Do not they, after carrying off a little 


with them for the Firſt Days, travel over Land and 
Sea, contriving firſt one, then another Method of 
getting Food? And what Fugitive ever died with 
Hunger? But you tremble, and lie awake by 
Night, for fear you ſhould want Neceſſaries. 
Wretch! are you fo blind? Do not you ſee the 


Way where the Want of Neceſſaries leads ſ 


Why, where doth it lead ? 
Where a Fever, where even a Stone falling on 
you, leads to Death. Have not you your- 


{elf then, often ſaid this to your Companions ? 


9 3 | Have 


(a) 9 this Chapter with the beautiful Fe affecting 
Diicourſes of our Saviour on the ſame Subject, Matth. vi. 25 


* 


Therefore the Pains 


; 
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Have not you read, have not you written, many 
Things of this kind? And how often have you 
| arrogantly boaſted, that you are eaſy with regard 
R 7 . 

Ay: but my Family too will ſtarve with Hun- 
ger. | : 15 an 

© What then? Doeth their Hunger lead any other 


Way than yours? Is there not the ſame Deſcent? 
The ſame State below? Will you not then, in 


every Want and Neceſſity, look with Confidence 
there, where even the moſt Rich and Powerful, and 


Eings and Tyrants themſelves muſt deſcend ? Tu 


indeed, hungry perhaps; and they, burſt with In- 
digeſtion and Drunkenneſs? What Beggar have 
you almoſt ever ſeen, who did not live to Old-age, 
nay, to extreme Oldage? Chilled with Cold Day 
and Night, lying on the Ground, and eating only 
what is barely neceſſary, they come nearly to an 
Impoſhbility of Dying. —Cannot you write? Can- 
not you keep a Schoel? Cannot you be a Watch- 
man at ſomebody's Door? 
But it is ſhameful to come to this Neceſſity. 
Firſt therefore, learn what Things are ſhameful ? 
and then tell us, you are a Philoſopher : but at 
preſent, do not bear, that even any one elſe ſhould 
call you ſo. Is that ſhameful to you, which is not 
Jour own Act? Of which you are not the Cauſe? 
Which hath happened to you by Accident, like a 
Fever, or the Head-ach? If your Parents were 
Poor, or left others their Heirs, or, though they 


are living, do not aſſiſt you, are theſe Things 


ſhameful for you Is this what you have learned 
from the Philofophers? Have you never heard, 
that what is ſhameful is blameable; and what is 
blameable deferves to be blamed? Whom do you 
blame for an Action not his own, which he hath not 
done himſelf? Did you then make your Father 
ſuch a one [as he is}? Or is it in your Power to 


mend him? Is that permitted you? What then, 


mult 
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muſt you deſire What is not permitted; and, when 
you rao it, be aſhamed? Are you thus habitu- 
ated, when you are ſtudying Philoſophy, to 
depend upon others, and to hope nothing from 
yourſelf ? Sigh then, and groan, and eat in Fear 
that you ſhall have no Victuals To-morrow. Trem- 
ble, left your Servants ſhould rob you, or run away 
from you, or die. Thus hve on, without ceaſing, 
whoever you are, who have applied to Philoſophy 
in Name only; and, as much as in you lies, have 


diſgraced its Theorems, by ſhowing, that they are 


unprofitable and uſeleſs to thoſe who take up the 
Profeſſion of them. You have never made Con- 
ſtancy, Tranquillity, and Apathy, the Object of 
your Deſires; have attended on no one upon this 
Account; but on many, for the Sake of Syllogiſms: 
nor have ever, by yourſelf, examined any one of 


| theſe Appearances. © Can I bear this, or can I 


not bear it? What remains for me to do?“ 
But, as if all your Affairs went fafe and well, 
have dwelt upon the Third Claſs (b), that of Secu- 
rity from Failure; that you may never fail Of 
what? Fear, Mean- ſpiritedneſs, Admiration of 
Riches, an unaccompliſned Deſire, and unſucceſs- 
ful Averſion. Theſe are the Things which you 
have been labouring to ſecure, Ought you not 
firſt to have acquired ſomething by the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon, and then to have provided Security for bat? 
Whom did you ever ſee building a Round of Bat- 
tlements, without placing them upon a Wall? And 
what Porter is ever ſet where there is no Door? 
But you ſtady. Can you ſhow me what you ſtudy? 

Not to be ſhaken by Sophiftry. _ 

Shaken from what? Show me firſt, what you 
have in your Cuſtody ; what you meaſure, or 
what you weigh; and then accordingly ſhow me 


the Balance, or the Buſhel. What ſignifies it to 


go on, ever fo long, meaſuring Duſt ? Ought you 
„ „ 


(b) See Introduction, 5. 6. 
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not to ſhow, what makes Men happy, what makes 
their Affairs proceed as they wiſh ? How we may 
blame no one, accuſe no one; how acquieſce | in 
the Adminiſtration of the Dae Show me 

_ theſe Things. * See, I do ſhow them,” ſay you; 
A will folve Syllogiſms to y ou.” This is the 
Meaſure, Wretch, and nov/the I hing meaſured. 


Hence you now pay the Penalty due for neglecting 


Philoſophy. You tremble, you lie awake, you ad- 
viſe with every body, and if what you are <dvilcd to 


doth not pleaſe every body, you think that you have 


been ill-adviſed, Then you dread Hunger, as you 
fancy : but it js not Hunger that you dread; but 
you are afraid, that you ſhall not have a Cook; that 
you ſhall not have another Perſon for a Butler; 
another, to pull off your Shoes; a fourth, to dreſs 
you others, to rub you; _ to follow you: 
that, when you have undreſſed yourſelf in the Bath- 
ing-room, and ſtretched ee out like thoſe 
who are crucificd, you may be rubbed here and 
there; and the Perſon who preſides over theſe O- 
perations may ſtand by, and fay, „ Come this 
Way; give your Side; take hold on his Head; 
ee turn your Shoulder: * and that, when you are 
returned home from the Bath, you may baul 
out, © Doth nobody bring any thing to eat?” 
And then, Take away; wipe the Table.” This 
is your Dread, that you ſhall not beable to lead the 
Life of a ſick Man. But learn the Life of thoſe in 
Health : how Slaves live ;; how, Labourers ; how, 
thoſe who are genuine Philoſophers ; how Socrates 
lived, even with a wife and Children; how, Dirge+ 
nes; how, Cleanihes (c), at once ſtudying and draw- 
ing Water. F theſe "a the N you would 
„ . N&Fe: 
0 Clause, was a Stoic Philoſopher, the Diſciple and Suc - 


ceſſor of Zeno. He uſed to draw Water for his Livelihood all 
Night, and ſtudy all Day. He was ſo poor, that for Want of 


proper Materials, he uſed write down what he had heard from 


his Maſter Zeno, on Tiles, and Pieces of Bone. The Phyſicians 
1 Fo 1G Te Sd 1, Lens 


fearleſs Confidence. 
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Have, you will have them every-where, and with a 
In what? 3 | 
In the only Thing that can be confided in; what 
is ſure, incapable of being reſtrained, or taken away; 
our own Choice. Ep „ 
F. 2. But why have you contrived to make your- 


* 


ſelf ſo uſeleſs, and good for nothing, that nobody 


will receive you into their Houſe; nobody take Care 
of you: but though, if any ſound uſeful Veſſel was 
thrown out of Doors, whoever finds it, will take it 
up, and eſteem it as a Gain; yet nobody will take 
up you; but every body eſteem you a Loſs. What, 
cannot you ſo much as perform the Office of a Dog, 
or a Cock ? Why then do you wiſh to live any 
longer, if you are fo worthleſs? Doth any good 
Man fear, that Food ſhould fail him? It doth not 
fail the Blind ; it doth not fail the Lame. Shall it 
fail a good Man? A Paymaſter is not wanting to 
a Soldier, or to a Labourer, or to a Shoemaker ; 
and ſhall one be wanting to a good Man ? Is God 
ſo negligent of his own Inſtitutions , of his Servants ; 
of his Witneſſes, whom alone he makes uſe of as 
Examples to the Uninſtructed, both that He is, 
and that he adminiſters the Univerſe rightly ; and 
doth not negle& human Affairs; and that no Evil 
happens to a good Man, either living or dead ? 
What then is the Caſe, when he doth not beſtow 
Food ? What elſe, than that, like a good Gene- 
ral, he hath made me a Signal of Retreat? I obey, 
I follow ; ſpeaking well of my Leader, praiſing his 
Works. For | came when it ſeemed good to him; 
and again, when it ſeems good to him, I depart : 
and in Life it was my Buſineſs to praiſe God, both 


ordered him, for a Swelling in his Gums, to abſtain two Days 
from Food; with which he complied. ' When he was recover- 
ed, they pave him Leave to return to his uſual Diet ; which 
he refuſed ; and, ſaying he was now far advanced on his Jour- 
ney, ſtarved himſelf to Death. Dios. LAX r. 
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by myſelf, to each particular Perſon, and to the 
World. Doth he not grant me many Things? 
Doth he not grant me Affluence? It is not his 
Pleaſure, that I ſhould live luxuriouſly : for he did 
not grant that even to Hercules, his own Son ; but 
another (d) reigned over Argos and Mycenz ; while 
he lived ſubject to Command, laboured, and was 
exerciſed. And Euryſibeus was juſt what he was; 
neither King of Argos, nor Mycenæ; not being in- 
deed King of himſelf. But Hercules was Ruler and 
Governor of the whole Earth and Seas; the Expel- 
ler of Lawleſſneſs and Injuſtice; the Introducer of 
Juſtice and Sanctity. And this he effected naked 
and alone. Again : when Ulyſſes was ſhipwrecked, 
and caſt away, did his helpleſs Condition at all de- 
ject him? Did it break his Spirit? No: But how 
did he go to Nauſicaa, and her Attendants, to aſk 
thoſe Neceſſaries which it ſeems moſt ſhameful to 
beg from another ? N 8 8 
As the fierce Lian, on the Mountain bred, 
 Confiding in bis Sirengib.— | 
Confiding in what? Not in Glory, nor in Riches, 
nor in Dominion; but in his own Strength: that 
is, in his Principles, concerning what Things are 
in our own Power; what, not. For thefe alone 
are what render us free, render us incapable of Re- 
ſtraint; raife the Head of the Dejected, and make 
them look, with unaverted Eyes, full in the Face 
of the Rich, and of the Tyrants: and this was the 
Gift of the Philoſopher (e). But you will not fet 
out with Confidence; but trembling, about fuch 
Trifles as Clothes and Plate. Wretch! have you 
thus wafted your Time till now ? | 
But what, if I ſhould be lick ? 
You will be ſick as you ought. 


Who 


(d) Furyſtheus, 


(e) The Senſe would be better, if we read xn PihoooPins, of | 


Philoſophy. 
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Who will take care of me? 
God: your Friends. | 

I ſhall ie in a hard Bed. 

But like a Man. 

I ſhall not have a convenient t Room. 

You will be ſick in an inconvenient one then. 

Who will provide Victuals for me ? | 

They who provide for others too : you will be 
ſick like Manes (f). 

But, beſides, what will be the Concluſion of my 
Sickneſs ? Any other than Death? 

Why, do not you know then, that the Origin of 
all human Evils, and of Mean; ſpiritedneſs, and 
Cowardice, is not Death; but rather the Fear of 
Death? Fortify yourſelf therefore againſt this. 
Hither let all your Diſcourſes, Readings, Exerciſes, 
tend. And then you will know, that thus alone are 
Men made free. | 


J) The Name of a Slave, particularly of a Slave who once 
belonged to Diogenes : and perhaps this Expreſſion alludes to 
ſome Story about FROM which is now unknown. 
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CHAPTER I 
"nl Freedom. 


E is free, who "RO as he likes; . ab 
a = who 1s not ſubject either to Com- 1 
S& pulſion, to Reſtraint, or to Vio- 
lence: whoſe. Purſuits are un- 
s hindered, his Deſires ſucceſsful, 
2 la W a his Averſions unincurred. Who 
then would wiſh to lead a wrong 

Courſe of Life? “ No one.“ Who would 
live deceived, prone to a unjuſt, diſſolute, 
diſcontented, dejected * No one.“ No 
wicked Man then lives as he likes; therefore nei- 
ther is he free. And who would live in Sorrow, 
| Fear, 
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Fear, Envy, Pity; with difappointed Deſires, ad 


incurred Averſions ?“ No one. Do we 


then find any of the Wicked exempt from Sor- 


row, Fear, diſappointed Deſires, incurred Aveiſi- 


ons ?——* Not one. Conſequentiy then, 


not free (a). 


$. 2. If a Perſon who hath been twice Conſul 


"Thould hear this, provided you add, * but 50 are 


* a wiſe Man; this is nothing to you,” he will 
forgive you. But if you tell him the Truth ; that, 


| in- point of Slavery, he doth not differ from: thoſe 
who have been thrice ſold, what muſt you expect, 


but to be beaten? For how, ſays he, am 1a 
«© Slave? My Father was free, my Mother free (0). 
«© Beſides, I am a Senator too, and the Friend of 


_« Cz/ar; and have been twice Conſul; and have 
* myſelf many Slaves.” -In the firſt place, moſt 


worthy Sir, perhaps your Father too was @ Slave of 
the ſame kind ; and your Mother, and your Grand- 
father, and all your Anceſtors ſucceſſively. But 


even if they were ever fo free, what is that to you ? 


For what, if they were of a generous, you of a 
mean Spirit: they, brave; and you, a Coward: 
they, ſober ; and you, diſſolute? 

F. 3. And, What, ſays he, is this towards be- 
“ ing a Slave?” c)——Do you think it nothing 
towards being a Slave, to act againſt your Will? 
Compelled, and lamenting ? * Beit ©. If 
* who can compel me, but the Maſter of All, 
© Cæſar? — By your own Confeſſion then, you 
have one Maſter : and let not his being, as you lay, 
Maſter of All, give you any Comfort; but a 

; that 


la) Whoſoever committerb Sin, is the Servant of Sin. John 
vitl. 34- i 


(6) They anſwered him, We be Abraham's Seed, aud were ne- 
ver in Bondage to any Man: how ſayeſt thou, Ye ſhall be made free? 
John viii. 33. | 

(e) Mr. Upton's Copy tranſpoſes many Pages of this Chapter 
to their right Place; which, in others, were joined to the laſt 
Chapter of the Third Book. | 


* C 
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that you are a Slave in a great Family. Thus the 


Nicopolitans too, frequently cry out, By the Life 
« of Cæſar, we are free! | 


$. 4. For the preſent, however, if you pleaſe, : 


we will let Cæſar alone. But tell me this. Have 
you never been in Love with any one, either of a 
ſervile or liberal Condition? Why, what is that 


«+ to the being either a Slave, or free? ——Was 


you never commanded any thing by your Miſtreſs, 


that you did not chuſe? Have you never flattered 


your Slave? Have you never kiſſed her Feet? And 
yet, if you were commanded to kiſs Cz/ar's Feet, you 


would think it an Outrage, and an Exceſs of Ty- 


ranny. Have you never gone out by Night, where 
you did not chuſe? Have you never ſpent. more 
than you choſe? Have not you ſometimes uttered 


your Words with Sighs and Groans ? Barn to be 


reviled, and ſhut out of Doors? But, if you are 
aſhamed to confeſs your own Fallies, ſee what Thra- 
ſonides (d) ſays, and doth ; who, after having fought 
more Battles perhaps than you, went out by Night, 
when Geta (e) would not dare to go: Nay, bad he 
been compelled to it by him, would have gone roar- 
ing, and lamenting his bitter Servitude. And what 


_ doth [this Maſter of his] fay afterwards, ** A ſorry 


Girl hath enſlaved me, whom no Enemy ever en- 
* flaved.“ ——(Wretch ! to be the Slave of a Girl, 


and a ſorry Girl too! Why then do you ftill call 
yourſelf free? Why do you boaft your military Ex- 


peditions ?)—— Then he calls for a Sword, and is 
angry with the Perſon who, out of Kindneſs, de- 
nies it; and ſends Preſents to her who hates him; 
and begs, and weeps, and then again 1s elated on 
every little Succeſs. But how is he elated even 
rang Is it fo, as neither paſſionately to defire or 
ear. | 


8.5. 


(a) A Character in one of the Comedies of Menander, called 
The Hated Lower. 300 
(e) The Name of a Slave. 
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$ 5. Conſider, in Animals, what is our Idea of 
. Freedom. Some keep tame Lions, and feed, and 
even carry them about with them : and who will 
fay, that any ſuch Lion is free? Nay, doth he not 
live the more ſlaviſhly, the more he lives at eaſe 
And who, that had Senſe and Reaſon, would wiſh 
to be one of thoſe Lions? Again: How much do 
Birds, which are taken and kept in a Cage, ſuffer, 
by trying to fly away? Nay, ſome of them ſtarve 
with Hunger, rather than undergo ſuch a Life: 
then, as many of them as are ſaved, it is ſcarcely, 
and with Difficulty, and in a pining Condition ; and 
the Moment they find any Hole, out they hop, 
Such a Deſire have they of natural Freedom, and 
to be at their own Diſpoſal, and unreſtrained — 
« And what Harm / doth' this Confinement do 
„ you ?'——< What ſay you? I was born to fly 
«© where I pleaſe, to live in the open Air, to ſing 
© when I pleaſe. You deprive me of all this, and 
ee ſay, What Harm doth it do you?“? 

9. 6. Hence we will allow thoſe only to be free, 
who do not endure Captivity ; but, as ſoon as they 
are taken, die, and eſcape. Thus Diogenes ſome- 
where ſays, That the only way to Freedom 1s to 
die with Eaſe. And he writes to the Perſian King; 
Fou can no more enſlave the Athenians, than you 
& can Fiſh.” . How? What, ſhall not I take 
„them? “ If you do take them, ſays he, they 
% will leave you, and be gone, like Fiſh. For 
„take a Fiſh, and it dies. And, if the Athenians 
“ too die, as ſoon as you have taken them, of what 
4 Uſe are your warhke Preparations ?”—This is 
the Voice of a free Man, who had examined the 
Matter in earneſt; and, as it might be expected, 
found it out. But, if you ſeek it where it is not, 
what Wonder, if you never find it? 5 

$. 7. A Slave wiſhes to be immediately ſet free. 
Think you it is becauſe he is deſirous to pay his 
- W ine 


(f) Walfins, very rightly, for xa reads xaxe. 


— — 
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Fine to the. Officer (g)? No: but becauſe he fan- 
cies, that, for want of acquiring his Freedom, he 
hath hitherto lived under Reſtraint, and unproſper- 
ouſly. | If I am once ſet free, ſays he, it is all 
« Proſperity :_ I care for no one; I ſpeak to All, as 
« their Equal, and on a Level with them. I 
« where I will, I come when (+), and how I will.” 
He is at laſt made free ; and preſently, having no- 
where to eat, he ſeeks whom he may flatter, with 
whom he may ſup. He then either ſubmits to the 
baſeſt and moſt infamous Proſtitution; and, if he 
can obtain Admiſſion to ſome great Man's Table, 
falls into a Slavery much worſe than the former: 
or, if the Creature, void of Senſe and right Taſte, 
happens to acquire an affluent Fortune, he doats 
upon ſome Girl, laments, and is unhappy, and wiſhes 
for Slavery again. For what Harm did it do 
« me? Another clothed me, another ſhod me, 
“another fed me, another took care of me when 
« was fick, It was but in a few Things, by way 
« of Return, I uſed to ſerve him. But now, mi- 
“ ſerable Wretch ! what do I ſuffer, in being a 
« Slave to many, inſtead of one] Yet, if I can ob- 
* tain the Equeſtrian Rings (i), I ſhall live with the 
* utmoſt Proſperity and Happineſs.” In order to 
obtain them, he firſt ſuffers what he deſerves; and, 
as ſoon as he hath obtained them, it is all the ſame 
again. But then, ſays he, if I do but get a mi- 
* litary Command, I ſhall be delivered from all my 
* Troubles.” He gets a military Command. He 
ſuffers as much as the vileſt Rogue of a Slave: and, 
nevertheleſs, he aſks for a ſecond Command, and a 
third: and when he hath put the finiſhing Hand, 
and is made a Senator, then he is a Slave indeed. 
No : When 


() See p. 99. Note (4). 
(4) It ſeems neceſſary, that ode, and ors ſhould be ora» and 


g; and they are fo tranſlated. | 
(i) A Gold Ring was the peculiar Ornament of the Roman 
Knights, by which they were diſtinguiſhed from the Plebeians. 
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When he comes into the Aſſembly, it is then that 
he undergoes his fineſt and moſt ſplendid Slavery, 
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„ (&). Not to be a Fool; but to learn 4 

1 _ what Socrates taught; the Nature of Things: and 0 

| not to adapt Pre-conceptions raſhly to particular f 
Subjects. For the Cauſe of all human Evils is, the Wi 0 

not being able to adapt general Pre- conceptions to | 

19 particular Caſes. But different People have different 5 
Opinions. One thinks the Cauſe of his Evils to be, U 
4 that he is ſick. By no means: but that he doth -i X 
1 not adapt his Pre- conceptions right. Another, that 6 
1 he is poor: another, that he hath a harfh Father * 
1 and Mother: another, that he is not in the good ql 
_ Graces of Cæſar. This is nothing elſe, but not un. | NN 
WE derſtanding how to adapt our Pre-conceptions. For, 1 
Ml | | who hath not a Pre-conception of Evil, that it 1s * 
14 | hurtful? That it is to be avoided ? That it is by al oy 
11 means to be prudently guarded againſt? One Pre- 8 
conception doth not contradict another, except " 

when it comes to be adapted. What then is this | Fi 

Evil, thus hurtful, and to be avoided ? “ Not to | 

* be the Friend of Cæſar, faith one. He is gone; 10 

he fails in the adapting; he is embarraſſed; he ſeeks 10 

what is nothing to the purpoſe. For, if he gets to ys 

be Cz/ar's Friend, he is never the leſs diſtant = 

from what he ſought. For what is it that every bo 

Man ſeeks? To be ſecure, to be happy, to do Wis 

what he pleaſes without Reſtraint, , and without = A 

Compulſion. When he becomes the Friend of 13 
Cæſar then, doth he ceaſe to be reſtrained? To 72 

be compelled ? Is he ſecure? Is he happy? Whom with 

ſhall he aſk? Whom can we better credit than tions 

this very Man, who hath been his Friend ? Come theſe 
forth and tell us, whether you ſleep more quiet! little 
now, or before you were the Friend of Ceſar ? You DE ES 
preſently hear him cry, © Leave off, for Heavens | 

ie fake, and do not inſult me. You know not the : 
% Miſeries I ſuffer ; there is no Sleep for me; but 6 A 
„„ | ole ag b 


(4) Something is here wanting in the Original. 
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« one comes, and faith, that Cæſar is already awake; 
another, that he is juſt. going out. Then follow 
« Perturbations, then Cares.” Well: and when 
did you uſe to ſup more pleaſantly ; formerly, or 
now? Hear what he fays about this too, When 
he is not invited, he is diſtracted : and if he is, he 
ſups like a Slave with his Maſter, ſolicitous all the 
while, not to ſay or do any thing fooliſh. And 
what think you? Is he afraid of being whipped, 
like a Slave? How can he hope to eſcape ſo well ? 
No : but as becomes fo great a Man, Cz/ar's Friend, 
of loſing his Head. And when did you bathe more 
quietly ; when did you perform your Exerciſes more 
at your leifure; in ſhort, which Life would you ra- 
ther wiſh to live, your preſent, or the former? 1 
could ſwear, there is no one ſo ſtupid and inſenſible 
(/), as not to deplore his Miſeries, in proportion as 
he is more the Friend of Cæſar. 

F. 9. Since then, neither they who are called 


Kings (n), nor the Friends of Kings, live as they 


like ; who, after all, are free ? Seek, and you will 
find : for you are furniſhed by Nature with Means 
for diſcovering the Truth. But, if you are not 
able by theſe alone to find the Conſequence, hear 
them who have fought it. What do they ſay? Do 
you think Freedom a Good? The greateſt.” — 
Can any one then, who attains the greateſt Good 
be unhappy, or unſucceſsful in his Affairs? No.” 
As many, therefore, as you ſee unhappy, lament- 
ing, unproſperous, confidently pronounce them not 
free.“ I do.“ —Henceforth then we have done 
with buying and ſelling, and ſuch like ſtated Condi- 
tions of becoming Slaves. For, if you have made 
theſe Conceſſions properly, whether a great or a 
little King, a Conſular, or one twice a Conſul, be 
unhappy, he is not free. Agreed.” 
8 X 2 d to. 


(1) Aranyme- for rn n Up rox. 


ben) The Stoics held the wiſe Man to be the only real King. 
PTON, | | DE 
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FS. 10. Further then, anſwer me this: Do you 4 
think Freedom to be ſomething great, and noble, 
and valuable? How ſhould L not?” 1; 
it poſſible then, that he who acquires any thing ſo 
great, and valuable, and noble, ſhould be of an ab- 
Ject Spirit?“ It. is not.” -———— Whenever then 
you ſee any one ſubject to another, and flattering 
him, contrary to his own Opinion, confidently ſay, 
that He too is not free: and not only if he doth it 
for a Supper, but even if it be for a Government; 
nay, a Conſulſhip : but call thoſe indeed little Slaves, 
who act thus for the ſake of little Things; and the 
others, as they deſerve, great Slaves. “Be 
this too agreed. Well: do you think Free- 
dom to be ſomething independent and ſelf- determi- 
ned ? —< How can it be otherwiſe ?'—— Him 
then, whom it is in the Power of another to reſtrain 
or to compell, affirm confidently, to be not free. 
And do not mind his Grandfathers, or Great Grand- 
fathers; or inquire, whether he hath been bought 
or ſold: but, if you hear him ſay, from his Heart, 
and with Emotion, my Maſter, though twelve Lic- 
tors ſhould march before him, call him a Slave. 
And, if you ſhould hear him ſay, Wretch, that 1 
am ! what do { ſuffer ! call him a Slave. In ſhort, 
if you ſee him wailing, complaining, unproſperous, 
call him a Slave in Furple.———*< Suppote then 
he doth nothing of all this?“ Do not yet ſay, 
he 1s free ; but learn whether TRL are lia- - 
ble to Compulſion, to Reſtraint, or Dilappoint- 
ment; and, if- you find this to be the Caſe, call 
him a Slave, keeping Holiday during the Saturna- 
lia.(n). Say, that his Maſter is abroad: he will 
come preſently ; and you will know what he ſuffers, 
* Who will come?“ W hoever hath 
the Power either of beſtowing, or taking away, any 
R "A 
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() The Feaſt of Saturn, in which the Slaves had a Liberty of 
| fitting at Table with their Maſters; in Memory of the Equality 
of Conditions under his Reign, RS 
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of the Things, he wiſhes for. Have we ſo 
e many Maſters then? We have. For, prior 
to all ſuch, we have the Things themſelves for our 
Maſters; now they are many: and it is through 
theſe, that it becomes neceſſary that ſuch as have 
the Diſpoſal of them, ſhould be our Maſters too. 
For no one fears Cæſar himſelf; but Death, Ba- 
niſhment, Loſs of Goods, Priſon, Diſgrace. Nor. 
doth any one love Cz/ar, unleſs he be a Perſon of 
great Worth: but we love Riches, the Tribunate, 
the Pretorſhip, the Conſulſhip. When we love, 
and hate, and fear theſe Things, they who have 
the Diſpoſal of them muſt neceſſarily be our Ma- 
ſters. Hence we even worſhip them as Gods. For 
we conſider, that whoever hath the Diſpoſal of the 
greateſt Advantages, is a Deity : and then we ſub- 


Join falſely, but ſuch a one bath the Power of the 


greateſt Advantages ; therefore he is a Deity. For, if 
we ſubjoin falſely, the Inference ariſing from thence 
muſt be falſe likewiſe. 
$. 11. © What is it then that makes a Man free 
* and independent ? For neither Riches, nor Con- 
* {ulſhip, nor Command of Provinces, or King- 
* doms, make him ſo; but ſomething elſe muſt 
* be found” — What is it that preſerves any one 
from being hindered and reſtrained in Writing ?— 
„The Science of Writing.” In Muſic ?=< The 
Science of Muſic.” — Ferefiares 1n Life too, the 
Science of Living. As you have heard it in gene- 
ral then, conſider it likewiſe in Particulars. Is it 
poſſible for Him to be unreſtrained, who deſires any 
of thoſe Things, that are in the Power of others? 
—* No.” Can he avoid being hindered ?—© No.” 
—Therefore neither can he be free. Conſider then, 
whether we have nothing, or all, in our own Pow- 
er alone, or whether ſome Things are in our own 
Power and ſome in that of others. What do you 
* mean?” —— When you would have your Body 
perfect, is it in your own Power, or is it not ?— 
*X 3 TO * It 
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lt is not. When you would be healthy ?— 
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& Nor this. When you would be handſome? 


, Nor this.” Live or die?“ Nor this,” 


Body then is not our own; but ſubject to eve. 
ry thing ſtronger than itſelf.— Agreed. — Well: 
is it in your own Power to have an Eſtate when 
you pleaſe, and as long as you pleaſe, and ſuch a 
one as you pleaſe ?—< No.” Slaves? —“ No.” 
Clothes?“ No.” —A Houſe?— ! No ''—Horkes ? 
& Indeed none of theſe.” —— Well: if you would 
ever ſo fain have your Children live, or your Wife, 
or your Brother, or your Friends, is it in your own 
Power ?—* No, nor this.“ Will you ſay tten, 
that there is nothing independent, which is in your 
own Power alone, and unalienable ? See then, if 
you have any thing of this ſort.— I do not know. 


Topic of Aſſent then, you are unreſtrained and un- 
hindered, —* Agreed: Well: and can any 
one compell you to exert your Purſuits, towards 
what you do not like? —— © He can. For when 
«© he threatens me with Death, or Fetters, he com- 
<< pells me to exert them.” If then you were to 
deſpiſe dying, or being fettered, would you any 
longer regard him ?—*< No.“ Is deſpiſing Death 


then an Action in our Power, or is it not ?—* It 


is.“ —lIs it therefore in your Power alſo, to exert 
your Purſuits towards any thing, or is it not? 
„ Agreed, that it is. But in whoſe Power is my 
de avoiding any thing?“ - This too is in your own. 


—“ What then, if, when Jam exerting myſelf to 


* walk, any one ſhould reſtrain me?“ — What 
Part of you can he reſtrain ? Can he reſtrain your 
Aﬀent ?—*< No: but my Body.” - Ay, as he may 


a Stone.—** Be it ſo. But ſtill I walk no more.” 


—And who told you, that Walking was an Action 
of your own, that cannot be reltrained ? For | 
only ſaid, that your exerting yourſelf towards 0 

5 „„ | * could 


But, conſider it thus: Can any one make you 
aſſent to a Falſhood?!——* No-one.” In the 
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could not be reſtrained.” But where there is need 
of Body, and its Aſſiſtance, you have already heard, 
that nothing is in your Power. Be this too 
agreed. — And can any one compell you to 
defire againſt your Will? 6 No one r 
to propoſe, or intend, or, in ſhort, not to make 
uſe of the Appearances which preſent themſelves to 
vou: —“ Nor this. But when I deſire any thing, 
& he will, reſtrain me from obtaining what I de- 
« fire.” If you deſire any thing that is your own, 
and that cannot be reſtrained, how can He reſtrain 
you?—*® By no means.” —And pray who tells you, 
that he who deſires what depends on another, can- 


not be reſtrained ?——** May not J deſire Health 


then?“ — By no means: nor any thing elſe 
that depends on another : for what is not in your 
own Power, either to procure, or to preſerve, when 
you will, zhat belongs to another. Keep off not 
only your Hands from it, but, far prior to theſe, 
your Deſires. Otherwiſe you have given yourſelf 


up a Slave: you have put your Neck under the 


Yoke, if you admire any of the Things not your 
own, but ſubject and mortal, to which ſoever of 
them you are attached.“ Is not my Hand my 
* own ?”——It is a Part of you; but it is, by Na- 
ture, Clay; liable to Reſtraint, to Compulſion; a 
Slave to every thing ſtronger than itſelf. And why 
do I fay your Hand? You ought to poſſeſs your 
whole Body as a paultry Aſs, with a Pack-ſaddle on, 
as long as may be, as long as it is aliowed you. 
But, if there ſhould come a Preſs (o), and a Soldier 
ſhould lay hold on it, let it go. Do not reſiſt, or 
murmur : otherwiſe you will be firſt beat, and loſe 
the Als after all. And, fince you are to conſider 
the Body {itſelf} in this manner, think what re- 
mains to do, concerning thoſe Things which are 
provided for the Sake of the Body. If that be an 
9 0 OE .. 3 
(e) Beaſts of Burthen and Carriages are preſſed, for the Uſe 
of Armies, when Need requires, —_ 
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Aſs, the reſt are Bridles, Pack- ſaddles, Shoes, Oats, 
Hay, for the Als. Let theſe go too. Quit them 
more eaſily and expeditiouſly, than the Aſs. And 
when you are thus prepared, and thus exerciſed, to 
diſtinguiſh what belongs to others from your own; 
what is liable to Reſtraint, from what is not; to 
eſteem the one your own Property, the other not; 


to keep your Defire, to keep your Averſion, -care- 


fully turned to this Point ; whom have you any lon- 
ger to fear? No one. For about what ſhould 
you be afraid ? About what is your own, in which 
conſiſts the Eſſence of Good. and Evil? And who 
hath any Power over this? Who can take it away? 


Who can hmder you? No more than God {can be 
hindered]. But are you afraid for Body, for Pol- 


ſeſſions, for what belongs to others, for what is no- 
thing to you? And what have you been ſtudying all 


this while, but to diſtinguiſh between your own, | 


and not your own; what is in your Power, and 
what is not in your Power; what is liable to Re- 
ſtraint, and what is not? And for what Purpoſe 
have you applied to the Philoſophers ? That you 
might be never the leſs diſappoitted and unfortu- 
nate ? No doubt you will be exempt from Fear and 
Perturbation! And what is Grief to you ? For {no- 
thing but] what we fear, when expected, affects us 
with Grief, when preſent. And what will you any 
longer paſſionately wiſh for? For you have a tem- 
perate and ſteady Deſire of Things dependent on 
Choice, as they are good, and preſent: and you 
have no Deſire of Things independent on Choice, 
ſo as to leave room for that irrational and impetu- 
ous, and immoderately haſty Paſſion. 

9. 12. Since then you are thus affected with re- 


gard to 7. bings, what Man can any longer be for- 


midable to you? What hath Man formidable to 
Man, either in Appearance, or Speech, or mutual 
Intercourſe? No more than Horſe to Horſe, or Dog 
to Dog, or Bee to Bee. But 2 bings are formidable 


to 
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to every one, and when-ever any Perſon can either 


confer or take away theſe from another, He becomes 
formidable too. How (y) then is the Citadel” 
[the Seat of Tyranny] © to be deſtroyed ?”—Not 
by Sword or Fire, but by Principle. For if we 
ſhould demoliſh that which is in the Town, ſhall 
we have demoliſhed alſo that of a Fever, of pretty 
Girls, in ſhort, the Citadel within ourſelves; and 
turned out the Tyrants, to whom we are ſubject 
upon all Occaſions, every Day; ſometimes the ſame, 
ſometimes others? From hence we muſt begin; 


from hence demoliſh the Citadel; turn out the 


Tyrants : give up Body, its Parts, Riches, Power, 


Fame, Magiſtracies, Honours, Children, Brothers, 


Friends: eſteem all theſe as belonging to others. 
And, if the Tyrants be turned out from hence, 
why ſhould I beſides demoliſh the [external] Cita- 
del; at leaſt, on my own account? For what doth 
it do to me by ſtanding? Why ſhould ] turn out the 
Guards? For in what Point do they affect ne? It 
is againſt others they direct their Faſces, their Staves, 
and their. Swords. Have I ever been reſtrained 
from what I willed ; or compelled againſt my Will? 


Indeed how is this poſſible? I have ranged my Pur- 


ſuits under the Direction of God. Is it His Will, 


that I ſhould have a Fever ? It is my Will too. Is 


it His Will, that I ſhould purſue any Thing? It is 
my Will too. Is it His Will that I ſhould deſire ? 
It is my Will too. Is it His Will, that I ſhould ob- 
tain any Thing? It is mine too. Is it not His 
Will? It is not mine. Is it his Will, that I ſhould 
be tortured (9)? Then it is my Will to be tortu- 
red. Is it his Will, that I ſhould die? Then it is 

e — 
] Epidtetus here perſonates one deſirous of recovering the 
Liberty of the City, in which he lives. There were Citadels, 


erected from time to time in Greet Cities, to ſupport Tyrants: 


and they and the Citadels were deſtroyed together, whenever it 
could be done. 


(7) The Tranſlation here is agreeable to Mr. Upton's Copy. 
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my Will to die. Who can any longer reſtrain or 


compell me, contrary to my own Opinion? No 
more than Jupiter [can be reſtrained]. It is thus 


that cautious Travellers act. Doth any one hear, 
that the Road is beſet by Robbers? He doth not 


ſet out alone; but waits for the Retinue of an Em- 
baſſador, or Quæſtor, or a Proconſul: and, when 
he hath joined himſelf to their Company, goes along 
in Safety. Thus doth the prudent Man act in the 
World. There are many Robberies, Tyrants, 
Storms, Diſtreſſes, Loſſes of Things the moſt dear. 
Where is there any Refuge ? How can he go along 
unattacked? What Retinue can he wait for, to go 
ſafely through his Journey? To what Company 
Join himſeif? To ſome rich Man? To ſome Con- 


fular Senator? And what Good will that do me? 


He is [often] ſtript himſelf ; groans and Taments. 
And what if my Fellow-Traveller, himtelf ſhould 
turn againſt me, and rob me? What ſhall I do? I 
will be the Friend of Cæſar. While J am his Com- 
1 no one will injure me. Vet, before I can 

ecome illuſtrious enough for this, what muſt I 
bear and ſuffer! How often, and by how many, 
muſt I be robbed! And then, if I do become the 
Friend of Cæſar, he too is mortal: and if, by any 
Accident, he ſhould become my Enemy, where 
can I beſt retreat? To a Defart? Well: and doth 
not a Fever come there ? What can be done then? 
Is it not poſſible to find a Fellow-Traveller, ſafe, 
faithful, brave, incapable of being ſurpriſed? A 
Perſon, who reaſons thus, underſtands and conſi- 
ders, that, if he joins himſelf to God, he ſhall go 
ſafely through his Journey.————* How do you 
« mean, join himſelf ?” That whatever 1s 
the Will of God, may be bis Will too: whatever 
is not the Will of God, may not be his.“ How 
then can this be done? — Why, how otherwiſe 
than by conſidering the Exertions of God's Power, 
and his Adminiſtration ? What hath he given 
| 655 | | me, 


* 


Sb © —_ = * 
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me, my own, and independent? What hath he 
reſerved to himſelf? He hath given me whatever 
depends upon Choice. The Things in my Power 
je hath made incapable of Hindrance or Reſtraint. 
bh how could he make a Body of Clay (r) incapa- 
ble of Hindrance? Therefore he hath ſubjected 
that, and] Poſſeſſions, Furniture, Houſe, Children, 
Wife, to the Revolution of the Univerſe; Why 
then do I fight againſt God? Why do I will to re- 
tain what depends not on Will? What is not 
granted abſolutely ; but how? In ſuch a Manner, 
and for ſuch a Time, as was thought proper. But 
he who gave, takes away (6). Why then do I re- 
fiſt? Not to ſay, that I ſhall be a Fool in contend- 
ing with a ſtronger than myſelf; what is a prior 
Conſideration, I ſhall be unjuſt. For whence had I 
theſe Things, when I came into the World? My 
Father gave them to me. And who gave them to 
him? And who made the Sun? Who, the Fruits? 
Who, the Seaſons? Who, their Connexion and 
Relation to each other? And, after you have re- - 
ceived all, and even your very Self from another, 
are you angry with the Giver; and complain, if 
He takes any thing away from you? Who are you; 
and for what Purpoſe did you come? Was it not 
He who brought you here? Was it not He who 
ſhowed you the Light? Hath not He given you 
Aſſiſtants? Hath not He given you Senſes ? Hath 
not He given you Reaſon? And as whom did He 
bring you here? Was it not as a Mortal? Was it 
not as one to live, with a little Portion of Fleſh 
upon Earth, and to ſee his Adminiſtration; to be- 
hold the Spectacle with him, and partake of the 
Feſtival for a ſhort Time? After having beheld the 
Spectacle, and the Solemnity, then, as long as it is 
permitted you, will you not depart, when He leads 

=> vou 

(r) See B. I. c. 1. 5. 3. 

(5) The Lord gave, and the Lord bath taken away. Job i. 21. 
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you out, adoring and thankful for what you have 
heard and ſeen ? No: but I would enjoy 


<< the Feaſt till longer.” So would the Ini- 
tiated too he longer in their Initiation; fo, perhaps, 


would the SpeQators at Olympia ſee more Comba- 


tants. But the Solemnity is over. Go away. De- 
part, like a grateful and modeſt Perſon : make 
room for others. Others too muſt be born, as you 
were; and, when they are born, muſt have a Place, 


and Habitations, and Neceſſaries. But, if the firſt. 
do not give way, what [Room] is there left? Why 


are you infatiable? Why are you unconſcionable ? 


Why do you crowd the World? ——* Ay: but I 


« would have my Wife and Children with me too.“ 


Giver's? Are they not His who made you alfo ? 


Will you not quit what belongs to another then? 


— 


Will you not yield to your Superior? „Why 


« then did he bring me into the World upon theſe 
«< Conditions?“ Well: if it is not worth your 
while, depart (2). He hath no Need of, a diſcon- 
_ rented Spectator. He wants ſuch as may. ſhare the 
Feſtival; make Part of the Chorus : who may ra- 
ther extoll, applaud, celebrate the Solemnity : He 
will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the Wretched and Fear- 
ful diſmiſſed from it. For, when they were preſent, 
they did not behave as at a Feſtival, nor fill a pro- 
per Place; but lamented, found fault with the 
Deity, Fortune, their Companions : inſenſible both 


of their Advantages, and their Powers, which they 
Sy. received 


] And is this all the Comfort, every ſerious Reader will be 


apt to ſay, which one of the beſt Philoſophers, in one of his 
nobleſt Diſcourſes, can give to the good Man under ſevere Diſ- 
treſs? Either tell yourſelf, that preſent Suffering, void of 
future Hope, is no Evil; or give up your Exiftence, and 
« mingle with the Elements of the Univerſe!” Unſpeakably 
more rational, and more worthy of infinite Goodneſs, 1s our 
bleſſed Matter's Exhortation to the perſecuted Chriſtian ; “ Re- 
« joice, and be exceeding glad, ſor great is your Reward in 


« Heaven.“ 


Why, are they yeur's? Are they not the 


— * 


1 
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received for contrary Purpoſes; the Powers of 
Magnani mity, Nobleneſs of Spirit, Fortitude, and 
the Subject of preſent Enquiry, Freedom.“ For 
« what Purpoſe then have | received theſe Things?” | 
Io uſe them.“ How long? As long 
as He, who lent them, pleaſes. If then they are 
not neceſſary, do not attach yourſelf to them, and 
they will not be ſo: do not tell yourſelf, that they 

are neceſſary, and they are not. 
$. 13. This ſhould be our Study from Morning 
till Night, beginning from the leaſt and fraileit 
Things, from an earthen Weſſel, from a Glaſs. At- 
terwards, proceed to a Suit of Clothes, a Dog a 
Horſe, an Eſtate : from thence to your Self, Body, 
Parts of the Body, Children, Wife, Brothers. Look 
every-where around you, and throw them from 
yourtelf. Correct your Principles. See that no- 
thing cleave to you, which is not your own; no- 
thing grow (u) to you, that may give you Pain, 
when it is torn away. And ſay, when you are daily 
exerciſing yourſelf as you do here, not that you act 
the Philoſopher (admit this to be an inſolent Title), 
but that you are aſſerting your Freedom. For this 
is true Freedom. This is the Freedom, that Dio- 
genes gained from Antiſt benes; and declared, it was 
impoſſible, that he ſhould ever after be a Slave, to 
any one. Hence, when he was taken Priſoner, 
how did he treat the Pirates? Did he call any of 
them Maſter ? (I do not mean the Name, for lam 
not afraid of a Word, but the Diſpoſition from 
whence the Word proceeds.) How did he reprove 
them for feeding their Priſoners ill ? How was he 
fold ? Did he ſeek a Maſter ? (2) No: but a Slave. 
And when he was ſold, how did he converſe with 
his Lord? He immediately diſputed with him, 
that he ought not to be dreſſed nor ſhaved in the 
manner he was; how he ought to bring up his 
| Children, 


() Mr. Uptor's Conjecture. 
(ww) See p. 137, Note (c). 
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Children. And where is the Wonder? For if the 
ſame Maſter had bought an Inſtructor for his Chil. 
dren, in the Exerciſes of the Palefira, would he in 
_ thoſe Exerciſes have treated him as a Servant, or as 
a Maſter? And fo if he had bought a Phyſician 
or an Architect? In every Subject, the Skilful 
muſt neceſſarily be ſuperior to the Unſkilful. What 
elſe then can he be but Maſter, who poſſeſſes the 
' univerſal Knowledge of Life? For who is Maſter 
in a Ship? The Pilot. Why? Becauſe whoever 
diſobeys him is a Loſer. „But a Mafter can 


% put me in Chains.” A Can he do it then with- 


out being a Loſer, ?!——* So I, among others, uſed 
„ to think. J. ——But, becauſe he muſt be a Loſer, 


for that very Reaſon it is not in his Power: for no 


one acts unjuſtly, without being a Loſer.—“ And 


« what Loſs doth he ſuffer, who puts his own Slave 


in Chains?“ - What think you? The very put- 
ting him in Chains. This you yourſelf muſt grant, 
if you would preſerve the Doctrine, that Man is 
not a wild, but a, gentle Animal. For when is it, 
that a Vine is in a bad Condition?“ When i It 
sis in a Condition contrary to its Nature.“ 
When a Cock?“ The ſame.” Therefore 
a Man too. What. then is his Nature ? To bite, 
and SK and throw into Priſon, and cut off 
Heads? No: but to do good, to aſſiſt, to indulge 
the Wiſhes of others. Whether you will, or not 
then, he is in a bad Condition, wher-ever he acts 
unreaſonably. „And ſo, was not Socrates in a 
% bad Condition ??-——No : but his Judges and 
Accuſers. Nor Hetvidins at Rome? No: 
but his Murderer. “How do you talk?“ 
(x) Why, juſt as you do. You do not call 
chat Cock in a bad Condition, which is victorious, 


and wounded ; but that which is conquered, and 
| comes 


(x) The Tranſlation here follows a different Pointing from | 


Mr. Upton, IIe Arytic ; wh Kot Tv, a, Mas Wc 
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comes off unhurt. Nor do you call a Dog happy. 


which neither hunts nor toils; but when you ſee 


him ſweating, and in pain, and panting, with the 
Chace. In what do we talk Paradoxes? If we 
ſay, that the Evil of every thing conſiſts in what is 
contrary to its Nature, is this a Paradox? Do not 
you ſay it with regard to all other Things? Why 
therefore, in the Caſe of Man alone, do you take a 
different Turn? But farther: it is no Paradox to 
ſay, that by Nature Man is gentle, and ſocial, and 
faithful. —“ This is (3) none neither.“ — 
How then [is it a Paradox to ſay, ] that, when he is 
whipped, or impriſoned, or beheaded, he 1s not 
hurt? If he ſuffers nobly, doth not he come off 
even the better, and a Gainer? But he is the 
Perſon hurt, who. ſuffers the moſt miſerable and 
ſhameful Evils: who, inſtead of a Man, becomes 
a Wolf, or Viper, or a Hornet. 8 

F. 14. Come then: let us recapitulate what hath 
been granted. The Man who is unreſtrained, who 
hath all Things in his Power as he wills, is free : 
but he who may be reſtrained, or compelled, or 
hindered, or thrown into any Condition againſt 
his Will, is a Slave.——* And who is unre- 
* {trained ? He that deſires none of thoſe 
Thing, that belong to others ——* And what 
* are thoſe Things, which belong to others?“ 
—— Thoſe which are not in our own Power, 
either to have, or not to have; or to have them 
of ſuch a Sort, or in ſuch a State. Body, there- 
fore, belongs to another; its Parts, to another 
Poſſeſſions, to another. If then you attach your- 
ſelf to any of theſe as your own, you will be pu- 


. Niſhed, as he deſerves, who deſires what belongs 


to others. This is the Way, that leads to Free- 
| OE. dom: 


' (3) This Anſwer im lies a ſilent Conceſſion, that it is no 
Paradox to affirm, the Evil of every thing to conſiſt, in what 
is contrary to its Nature, 
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dom; this the only Deliverance from Slavery; 1 
to be able at length to ſay, from the Bottom of Ye 
ones you -:- 4 | > . b 
Conduct me, Jove, and thou, O Deſtiny, VC 
 .  #here-ever Tour Decrees bave fix d my Lot, 80 
F. 15. But what ſay you, Philoſopher? A Ty- 55 
rant ſummons you to ſpeak ſomething unbecoming tot 
you. Will you ſay it, or will you not? ——<* Stay, "7 
let me conſider.” Would you conſider now? ce 
And what did you uſe to conſider, when you were 7 
in the Schools? Did not you Study what Things « 
are good, and evil, and what indifferent 4 
* did.“ Well: and what were the Opinions 64 
which pleaſed us ?——* That juſt and (2) fair 6 | 
Actions were good; unjuſt and baſe ones, evil.” 60 f 
——ls living a Good? ——“ No,” ——Dying, an 6; 
Evil ?——*<© No.”——A Priſon ? No.“ — 0 
And what did a mean and diſhoneſt Speech, the poo 
betraying a Friend, or the flattering a Tyrant, ap- We 
ar to us?“ Evils.“ Why chen are pre 
you ſtill conſidering, and have not already conſi- Ap 
dered, and come to a Reſolution? For what Sort exe 
of a Conſideration is this? Whether I ought, when Td 
: it is in my Power, to procure my/elf the greateſt Good, © ſhot 
inſtead of procuring myſelf the greateſt Evil. A fine you 
and neceſfary Conſideration, truly, and deſerving are 
mighty Deliberation! Why do you trifle with us, « y 
Man? There never was any ſuch Point conſider- F © & 
ed: nor, if you really imagined what was fair and © yi 
honeſt to be good, what baſe and diſhoneſt, evil, be x 
and all other Things indifferent, would you ever be velli 
at ſuch a Stand as this, or near it: but you would exer 
preſently be able to diſtinguiſh, by your Under- he re 
ſtanding, as you do by your Sight. For do you he he 
ever conſider, whether black is white: or light, 
heavy? Do not you follow the plain Evidence of 5 (a) 
| | your certain 
it is th 


(z) The Tranſlation here follows Mr. Ufton's Conjecture. 
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your Senſes? Why then do you, ſay, that you are 
now conſidering, whether Things indifferent are to 
be avoided, rather than Evils? The Truth is, 
ou have no Principles: for neither doth the one 
Sort of Things appear to you indifferent, but the 
greateſt Evils; nor the other Evils, but Matters 
of no Concern to you. For thus vont have accuſ- 
tomed yourſelf from the firſt. Where am I? 
« In the School? And is there an Audience? I 
« talk as the Philoſophers do. But am I got out 
« from the School? ' Away with this Stuff, that 
belongs only to Scholars and Fools. This Man 
js accuſed by the Teſtimony of a Philoſopher, 
« his Friend: this Philoſopher turns Paraſite ; that 
{ hires himſelf out for Money; a third doth it 
in the very Senate. Who doth not wiſh what 
« appears [to himſelf to be right]! ? His (a) Prin- 
ciples exclaim from within.“ — You are a 
poor cold Lump of Opinion, conſiſting of mere 
Words; on which you hang, as by a Hair. But 
preſerve yourſelf firm, and make a due Uſe of the 
Appearances; remembering, that you are to be 
exerciſed in Things. In what manner do you hear, 
Ido not fay, that your Child is dead, (for how 
ſhould you bear that ?) but thar your Oil is ſpilled, 
your Wine drank out? That any one, while you 
are bawling, might only ſay this; © Philoſopher, 

you talk otherwiſe in the Schools. Why do you 
* deceive us? Why, when you are a Worm, do 
you call yourſelf a Man?“ I ſhould be glad to 
be near one of theſe Philoſophers, while he is re- 
veling in Debauchery, that I might ſee how he 
exerts himſelf, and what Sayings he utters; whether 
he remembers his Title, and the Diſcourſes which 
he hears, or ſpeaks, or reads. 


(a) There is much Obſcuriry, and ſome Variety of Reading, 
in ſeveral Lines of the Original, in this Place; and I am not 
certain, whether the Tranſlation hath given the true Senſe ; but 


it is the beft I could make of it. 


2 3 F. 16. 
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$. 16. And what is all this to Freedom? 


Truly. nothing elſe is, but this, whether you rich 1 
People will or not.“ And who is your Evi. 0 
„ dence of this?” —— Who, but yourſelves? Who t 
have a powerful Maſter, and live by his Motion u 
and Nod, and faint away, if he doth but look B 
ſternly upon you: who pay your Court to old Men, m 
and old Women, and ſay, I cannot do this, it is fr. 
„ not in my Power.” Why is it not in your Pow. w. 
er? Did not you juſt now contradict me, and he 
ſay, you were free “ But Aprylla (6) hath H: 
<< forbid me.“ — Speak the Truth then, Slave, ge 


and do not run away from your Maſters; nor deny 
them, nor dare to aſſert your Freedom, when you 
have ſo many Proofs of your Slavery. One might 
indeed find ſome Excuſe for a Perſon, compelled 
by Love to do ſomething contrary to his Opinion, 
even when at the ſame time he ſees what is beſt, 
and yet hath not Reſolution enough to follow it; 
ſince he is with-held by ſomething violent, and in 
ſome meaſure, divine. But who can bear you, 
whoare in Love with old Men and old Women; 
and wipe their Noſes, and waſh them, and bribe 
them with Preſents, and wait upon them when 
they are lick, like a Slave; at the ſame time wiſhing 
they may die, and enquiring of the Phyſician, whe- 
ther their Diſtemper be yet mortal? And again, 
when for theſe great and venerable Magiſtracies and 
Honours, you kiſs the Hands of the Slaves of 
others; ſo that you are the Slave of thoſe who are 
not free themſelves! And then you walk about in 
State, a Prætor, or a, Conſul. Do not I know how 
you came to be Pretor ; whence you received the 
Conſulſhip; who gave it you? For my own Part, 
I would not even live, if I muſt live by Feliciv's 
Means, and bear his Pride, and laviſh Inſolence. 
For I know what a Slave is, blinded. by what he 
thinks good Fortune. | §. 17: 
(8) Probably ſome rich old Woman, from whom the Speak- 
er had Expectations. | 


Part, 
elicios 
zlence. 
lat he 
§. 17: 
> Speal- 
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6. 17. Are you free yourſelf then? (It will be 
ſaid.) By Heaven I with and pray for it. But 1 


cannot yet face my Maſters. I till pay a Regard 


to my Body, and ſet a great Value on keeping it 
whole ; though at the ſame time it is not whole (c). 
But I can ſhow you one who was free, that you 
may no longer ſeek an Example. Diogenes was 
free ———<©* How lo ?"”*- -Not becauſe he 
was of free Parents, for ' he was not : but becauſe 
he was ſo himſelf; becauſe he had caſt away all the 
Handles of Slavery; nor was there any Way of 
getting at him, nor any-where to lay hold on him, 
to enſlave him. Every thing fat looſe upon him, 
every thing only juſt hung en. If you took hold 
on his Poſſeſſions, he would rather let them go, than 
follow you for them: if on his Leg, he let go his 
Leg: if his Body, he let go his Body: Acquaint- 
ance, Friends, Country, juſt the ſame. For he 
knew whence he had them, and from whom, and 
upon what Conditions he received them. But he 
would never have forſaken his true Parents the 
Gods, and his real Country; nor have ſuffered any 
one to be more dutiful and obedient to them than 


he: nor would any one have died more readily for 


his Country than he. For he never ſought when 
it would be proper for him to act for the ſake of 


(a) any thing elſe, [except his real Country the 


Univerſe ;] but he remembered, that every thing 
that exiſts is from thence, and carried on by it, 
and commanded by its Ruler. Accordingly, ſee 
what he himſelf ſays and writes. Upon this Ac- 
count, ſays he, O Diogenes, it is in your Power 
* to converſe as you will with the Perfan Mo- 
* narch, and with Archidamus, King of the Lace- 
* demonians,” ——— Was it becauſe he was born 
| Cs 755 of 
A4 Epictetus here alludes to his own Lameneſs. See p. 28 
o. | | 88 
| 40 This Paſſage hath great Difficulties in the * I 


have given it what appeared to me the beſt Senſe. But I am 
fill doubtful. | 
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of free Parents? Or was it becauſe they were de- 


ſcended from Slaves, that all the Athenians, and 


5 all the Lacedemonians, and Corinthians, could not 

| cConverſe with them as they pleaſed; but feared 

* and paid Court to them? Why then is it in your 

Power, Diogenes ? . © Becauſe I do not eſteem this 
e ſorry Body as my « own. Becauſe I want nothing. 

e Becaule theſe Erinciples,] and nothing elle, are 


%a Law to me. Theſe were the Things chat | 


ſuffered him to be free. t 
$. 18. And that you may not think, "that 1 
ſhow you the Example of a Man clear of Incum- 
brances ; M without a Wife or Children, or Country 
or Friends, or Relations, to bend and draw him 
aſide: take Socrates, and conſider him, who had a 
Wife and Children, but not as his own; a Coun- 
try, Friends, Relations; but only as long as it was 
proper, and in the manner that was proper; and 
all theſe he ſubmitted to the Law, and to the Obe- 
dience due to it. Hence, when it was proper to 
fight, he was the firſt to go out, and expoſed him- 
ſelf to Danger, without the leaſt Reſerve. - But 
when he. was. ſent by the Thirty Tyrants to ap- 
prehend Leo (e); becauſe he eſteemed it a baſe 
- Action, he did not deliberate. about it; though he 
knew, that, perhaps, he might die for it. But 
what did that ſignify to him? For it was ſome- 
thing elſe that he wanted to preſerve, not his paul- 
try Fleſh: but his F idelity, his Honour, free from 
Attack, or Subjection. And afterwards, when he 
was to make a Defence for his Life, .doth he be- 


have like one who had Children? Or a Wife? 


No: 


{e) Socratet, with- Four Aber Perſons, was commanded by 
the Thirty Tyrants of Athens to fetch Leo from the Ile of Sala- 
mis, in order to be put to Death. His Companions executed 
their Commiſſion ; but Socrates remained at home, and choſe 
Tather to expoſe his Life to the Fury of the Tyrants, than be 
acceſfary to the Death of an innocent Perſon. He would mo 


probably have fallen a Sacrifice to their Vengeance, if the Ol 


garchy had not ſhortly after been diſſolved. See PLATO'S Apology. 


7 


erer 
No: ( but like a ſingle Man. And how doth + 


he behave, when he was to drink the Poiſon? 


When he might have eſcaped, and Crito perſuaded 
him to get out of Priſon, for th& Sake of his Chil- 
dren, what doth he ſay? Doth he eſteem it a for- 
tunate Opportunity? How ſhonld he? But he con- 
ſiders what is becoming, and neither ſees nor regards 
any thing elſe. For I am not deſirous, ſays he, to 
« preſerve this pitiful Body; but that [Part of me] 
e which is improved and preſerved by Juſtice, and 
« impaired and deſtroyed by Injuſtice.“ Socrates 
is not to be baſely preſerved. He, who refuſed to 
vote for what the Athenians commanded : he, who 
contemned the Thirty Tyrants: he, who held ſuch 
Diſcourſes ' on Virtue, and moral Beauty: ſuch a 
Man is not to be preſerved by a bale Action; but 
is preſerved by dying, not by running away. For 
even a good Actor is preſerved by leaving off when 
he ought; not by going on to act beyond his Time. 
* What then will become of your Children?“ If 
„had gone away into Theſſaly, you would have 
taken care of them; and will there be no one to 
* take care of them, when I am departed to Hades? 
You ſee how he ridicules, and plays with Death. 


But, if it had been you or I, we ſhould preſently 


have proved, by philoſophical Arguments, that 
thoſe, who act unjuſtly, are to be repaid in their 
own Way; and ſhould have added, If { eſcape, I 
© ſhall be of Uſe to many; if I die, to none.“ Nay, 
if it had been neceſſary, we ſhould have crept- 

through a Mouſe-hole to get away, But how ſhould 
we have been of Uſe to any? For where muſt 
they have dwelt? If we were uſeful alive, ſhould 
we not be of ſtill more Uſe to Mankind, by dying 
when we ought, and as we ought ? And now the 
Remembrance of the Death of Socrates is not leſs, 
but even more uſeful to the World, than that of 
the Things which he did and faid when alive. 

Tx 


5 8. 19. 
Mr. Upien's Copy. | | 
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. 19. Study theſe Points, theſe Principles, theſe 
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Trial is not diſhonourable, 
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Diſcourſes ; . contemplate theſe Examples, if you 
would be free, if you delire the Thing in Proportion 
to its Value. And where is the Wonder, that you 


ſhould purchaſe fo great a Thing at the Price of o- 


thers, ſo many, and fo great? Some hang them- 


' ſelves, others break their Necks, and ſometimes 
even whole Cities have been deſtroyed, for that 


which is reputed Freedom: and will not you, for 
the Sake of the true, and ſecure, and inviolable 
Freedom, repay God what he hath given, when he 
demands it? Will you not ſtudy, not only as Plato 


ſays, to die, but to be tortured; and baniſhed, and 


ſcourged; and, in ſhort, to give up all that belongs 
to others. If not, you will be a Slave among 
Slaves, though you were ten thouſand Times a Con- 


ful: and, even though you ſhould riſe to the Pa- 


Jace, you will be never the leſs fo. And you will 


feel, that though Philoſophers (as Cleanthes ſays) 
do, perhaps, talk contrary to common Opinion, 


yet not contrary to Reaſon. For you will find it 


true in fact, that the Things that are eagerly fol- 


lowed and admired, are of no Uſe to thoſe, who 
have gained them: while they who have not yet 
gained them, imagine, that, if they are acquired, 
every Good will come along with them : and then, 
when they are acquired, there is the ſame Feveriſh- 


_ neſs, the ſame Agitation, the ſame Nauſeating, and 


the ſame Deſire of what is abſent, For Freedom is 
not procured by a full Enjoyment of what is deſired, 
but by proving the Deſire to be a wrong one. And, 


in order to know that this is true, take the ſame 


Pains about theſe, which you have taken about o- 


ther Things. Lie awake to acquire a Set of Princi- 


ples, that will make you free. Inſtead of a rich old 
Man, pay your Court to a Philoſopher. Be ſeen about 


his Doors. You will not get any Diſgrace by being 


ſeen there. You will not return empty, or unprofited, 


if you go as you ought. However, try at leaſt. The 
3885 CHAP- 


* 


ieren, 
CHAPTER Il 
, Complaiſance (a). 


6. 1. TO this Point you muſt attend before all 

others: Not to be ſo attached to any one 
of your former Acquaintance or Friends, as to con- 
deſcend to the ſame Behaviour with his; otherwiſe 
you will undo yourſelf. But, if it comes into your 
Head, I Hall appear odd to him, and he will not treat 
me as before, remember, that there is nothing to 
be had for nothing: nor is it poſſible, that he who 
acts in the fame manner, fhould not be the ſame 
Perſon. Chuſe then, whether you will be loved by 
thoſe you were formerly, and be like your former 
ſelf; or Be better, and not meet with the ſame 
Treatment. For, if this is preferable, immediate 
ly incline altogether that way, and let no other 
Kinds of Reaſoning draw you aſide: for no one 
can improve while he is wavering (6). If then you 
prefer this to every thing, if you would be fixed 
only on this, and employ all your Pains about it, 
give up every thing elſe. Otherwiſe this Waver- 
ing will affect you both Ways; you will neither 
make a due Improvement, nor preſerve the Ad- 
vantages you had before. For before, by ſetting 
your Heart intirely on Things of no Value, you 
were agreeable to your Companions. But you can- 
not excell in both Kinds: but muſt neceſſarily loſe 
as much of the one, as you partake of the other. 
If you do not drink with thoſe, with whom you 
uled to drink, you cannot appear equally agreeable 
to them. Chuſe then, whether you would be a 
Drunkard, and agreeable to them, or ſober, and 


(2) Compare this Chapter with Matt. vi. 24. No Man can 
ſerve two Mafiers. : | 
(5) See Janes i. 8. 


LEY 
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diſagreeable to them. If you do not ſing with 
_ thoſe, with whom you uſed to ſing, you cannot be 
equally. dear to them. Here too then, chuſe which 
you will. For if it is better to be modeſt and de- 
cent, than to have it ſaid of you, I but an apreea- 
ble Fellow ! give up the reſt 3 renounce it; with- 
draw yourſelf; have nothing to do with it. But, 
if this doth not pleaſe you, incline, with your whole 
Force, the contrary Way. Be one of the Catamites; 
one of the Adulterers. Act all that is conſequent 
to ſuch a Character, and you will obtain what you 
would have. 
roar out in praiſe of the Dancer. But Characters 10 
different are not to be confounded. You cannot ac 
both Therfites and Aamemnon. If you would be 


Therfites, you muſt be hump-backed and bald: If 


Agamemnon, tall and handſome, and a Lover of 
thoſe was are under your Care. 


0 HAP T ER III. 
WW, 505 7, pings are 10 be exchanged for others. 


9. I. We: EN you have loſt any thing external; 
have this. always at hand, what you 
3 got inſtead of it: and, if that be of more Va- 
Jue, do not by any means fay, „ am a Loſer:” 
whether it be a Horſe: for an Aſs; an Ox for a 
Sheep; a good Action for a Piece of Money; 
due compoſedneſs of Mind for a dull Jeſt; or Mo- 
deſty for indecent Diſcourſe. By continually re- 


membring this, you will preſerve your Character 
ſuch as it ought to be, Otherwiſe conſider, that 


you are ſpending your Time in vain ; and all that 
you are now applying your Mind to, you are going 
to ſpill and overſet. And there needs but little, 
and a ſmall Deviation from Reaſon, to deſtroy 
and overſet all. A Pilot doth not need the ſame 
Apparatus to overſet a Ship, as to fave it; but, it 


he 


«+. 


Jump up in the Theatre too, and 
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he turns it à little to the Wind, it is loſt: even if 
he ſhould not do it by Deſign, but only for a Mo- 
ment be thinking of ſomething elſe, it is loſt. 

Such is the Caſe here too. If you do but nod a 
little, all that you have hitherto collected is gone. 

Take heed then to the Appearances of Things. 
Keep yourſelf awake over them. lt is no inconſi- 
derable Matter you have to guard; but Modeſty, 

Fidelity, Conſtancy, Enjoyment (a), Exemption 
from Grief, Fear, Perturbation; in. ſhort, Free- 
doin. For what will you ſell theſe? Conſider what 
the Purchaſe is worth. But ſhall I not get ſuch 
%a Thing inftead of it?” —Confider, if you do get 

it (b), what it is that you obtain for the other. I 
have Decency; another the Office of a Tribune: 1 
have Modeſty; he hath the Prætorſhip. But I do 
not make Acclamations where it is unbecoming : I 
ſhall not riſe'(c) up [to do Honour to another] in a 
Caſe where | ought not: for I am free, and the Friend 


value any thing elle ; neither Body, nor Poſſeſſions, 
nor Fame; in ſhort, nothing. For it is not His Will, 

that I ſhould value them. For. if this had been 
bis Pleature, he would have made them my Good, 

which now he hath not done: therefore I cannot 
tranſgreſs his Commands. —“ In every thing pre- 
ſerve your own proper Good.“ But what of 
* the reft ?””—* Preſerve them too according as it 
is permitted, and ſo far as to behave agreeably 
to Reaſon in relation to them; contented with 
this alone. Otherwiſe you will be unfortunate, 


the Laus, theſe the Statutes, tranſmitted from 
_ thence. 


(a) See p. 277, Note 05 

5) [ ſuſpect, that TUYX4vWv ſhould by o TUYX&vw), and then 
the Tranſlation will be, —Confider, on the other hand, if you 
do not get that, what you obtain inſtead of it. 

(c) Probably Epictetus here alludes to the jumping up in the 
Theatre, in favour of ſome Actor, mentioned in the preceding 
Chapter, and in the fourth Chapter of the third Book. 


— 


of God, fo as to obey him willingly : but I muſt not 


diſappointed, reſtrained, hindered.” Theſe are 
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' thence. Of theſe. one ought to be an Expoſitor, 
and to theſe obedient, not to thoſe of Maſurius (4) 
and Caſſius. 5 TOR + 


CHAPTER iv. 


5 Concerning T hoſe who _— drfire a Life of Re. 
8 a Doſe. 8 | | 


$. 1. D EMEMBER, that it is not only the 
N Deſire of Riches and Power, that ren. 
ders us mean, and ſubject to others, but even of 
Quiet, and Leiſure, and Learning, and Travelling. 
For, in general, valuing any external Thing what- 
ever, ſubjects us to another. Where is the Diffe- 
rence then, whether you deſire to be a Senator, or 
not to be a Senator? Where is the Difference whe- 
ther you deſire Power, or to be out of Power? 
Where is the Difference, whether you ſay, I am 
jn a wretched Way, I have nothing to do; but 
ce am tied down to Books, as inactive as if I were 
dead; ——or, © I am in a wretched Way, I 
© have no Leiſure to read? For as Levees and 
Power are among Things external, and indepen- 
dent on Choice, ſo likewiſe is a Book. For what 
purpoſe would you read? Tell me. For if you 
reſt merely in being amuſed, and learning ſome- 
thing, you are inſignificant and miſerable. But if 
ou refer it to what you ought, what is that but a 
proſperous Life ? And if Reading doth not procure 
you a proſperous Life, of what Uſe is it? But 
it doth procure a proſperous Life (ſay you); 
and therefore J am unealy at being deprived of 


it.“ —— And what fort of Proſperity is that, 
| | which 


(a) Two famous Lawyers. This Paſſage is an Inſtance of the 
manner of Speaking, leſs uſual among the Greek and Roman, than 
the Eaſtern Writers; where enjoining one Thing, and forbid- 
ding another, means only that the firſt ſhould be preferred in 


caſe of Competition, 


LE 


» 


_- 


which every thing, I do not ſay Cæſar, or the 
Friend of Cæſar , but a Crow, a Piper, a Fever, ten 
thouſand other Things, can hinder ? But nothing 
is ſo eſſential to Proſperity, as the being perpetual, 


and unhindered. I am now called to do ſomething. | 


I now go therefore, and will be attentive to the 
Bounds and Meaſures, which ought to be obſerved 
that | may act modeſtly, ſteadily, and without De- 
fire or Averſion with regard to Externals (a). In 
the next place, I am attentive to other Men; 
what they ſay, and how they are moved: and that, 
not from Ill- nature, nor that I may have an Op- 

rtunity for Cenſure or Ridicule: but I turn to 
mylelt, [and aſk,] ** Am 1 alto guilty of the ſame 
_« Faults; and how then ſhall I leave them off?” 

(b) Once I too was faulty; but, God be thanked, 


not now. Well: when you have done thus, and 


been employed 1n this manner, have not you done 
as good a Work, as if you had read a thouſand 
Lines, or written as many? For are you uneaſy at 
not reading while you are eating, or bathing, or 
exerciſing? Are not you ſatisfied with performing 


theſe Actions conformably to what you have read? 


Why then do you not think uniformly about every 
. thing? 


(a) The Readers, perhaps, may grow tired, with being ſo 


oſten told, what they will find it very difficult to believe, That, 


becauſe Externals are not in our own Power, they are nothing 
tous. But, in Excuſe for this frequent Repetition, it muſt be 


conſidered, that the Stoics had reduced themſelves to a Neceſſity 
of dwelling on this Conſequence, extravagant as it is, by re- 

jecting ſtronger Aids. One cannot indeed avoid highly admi- 
ring the very Few, who attempted to amend and exalt them- 
ſelves, on this Foundation. No one, perhaps, ever carried the 
Attempt ſo far in Practice; and no one ever ſpoke ſo well in 


ſupport of the Argument, as Eyictetus. Vet, notwithſtanding 


his great Abilities, and the Force of his Example, one finds him 
ſtrongly complaining of the want of Succeſs: and one ſees from 
this Circumſtance, as well as from many others in the Stoic Wri- 


tings, That Virtue cannot be maintained in the World, without 


the Hope of a future Reward. To 
(5) Tore, perhaps ſhould be wort; and js ſo tranſlated. 
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thing? When you approach Cefar, or any other 
Darin: if you preſerve yourſelf unpaſſionate, una- 
larmed, fedate ; if you are rather an Obſerver of 
what is done, than [yourſelf Þ obſerved ; if you do 
not envy. thoſe who are preferred to you; if the 
Materials of Action do not ſtrike you; what do you 
want? Books? How, or to what End? For is not 
thus a kind of Preparation for Living, but Living 
itſelf, made up of Things different? Juſt as if a 
Champion, when he enters the Liſts, ſhould fall a 
crying, becauſe he is not exereiſing without. It 
was for this, that you uſed to be exerciſed. For 
this, were the Poiſers, the Duſt (c), the young Fel- 
lows, your Antagoniſts, And do you now ſeek for 
theſe, when it is the time for Buſineſs ? This is 
, juſt as4f, in the Topic of Aﬀent, when we are pre- 


, ; 2 v 
pumped NO — ge# ond wed Su A 4 LO > 


Wn 


ſented with Appearances, of which ſome are evi- 

dently true, others not, inſtead of- diftinguiſhing tc 
them, we ſhould want to read Dillertariorts on Evi- i 
dence. al 
F. 2. What W is he Cauſe of this ? J That we Ve 
Nl neither read nor written, in order to treat the as 
Appearances that occur to'us, conformably to Na- 18 
ture, in our Behaviour. But we ſtop at learning F. 
what is ſaid, and being able to explain it to others; mn 
at ſolving Syllogiſms, and ranging hypothetical Ar- 2 
guments. Hence, where the Study is, there too th 
is the Hindrance. Do you deſire abſolutely what L. 
is out of your Power? Be reſtrained then, be hin- © 
dered, be diſappointed. But if we read Diſſertati- I” 
ons about the exertion of the Efforts, not merely re: 
to ſee what is ſaid about the Efforts, but to exert ed 
them well: on Deſire and Averſion, that we may f 
not be diſappointed of our ir Delires, nor incur our 7 
Averſions : the 
| ou. 
(0 The Olympic 8 uſed to rub themſelves with Duſt col 


and Sand: which, as they were anointed, was neceſſary to give 
them the better Hold on each other. See Mr. N 8 Now? on 
L. III. g. 15. p. 419. be 10, 


Gh. EPIC T. ET US. 229 
Averſions: on the Duties of Life, that, mindful of 
our Relations, we may do nothing irrationally, nor 
contrary to them: we ſhould not be provoked at 
being hindered in our Reading; but ſhould be con- 
tented with the Performance of Actions ſuitable to 
us, and ſhould not compute as we have hitherto 
been accuſtomed to compute. * To-day I have 
<« read ſo many Lines; I have written ſo many;” 
but, To- day I have uſed my Efforts as the Phi- 
c loſophers direct. I have reſtrained my Deſires 
« abſolutely ; I have applied my Averſion only to 
« Things dependent on Choice. I have not been 
« terrified by ſuch a one, nor put out of Counte- 
« nance by ſuch another. I have exerciſed my 
Patience, my Abſtinence, my Beneficence. 
And thus we ſhould thank God for what we ought 
to thank him. But now we reſemble the Vulgar 
in another way allo, and do not know it. One is 
afraid, that he ſhall not be in Power; you (d), that 
you ſhall. By no means be afraid of it, Man; but 
as you laugh at him, laugh at yourſelf. For there 
is no Difference, whether you thirſt, like one in a 
Fever, or dread Water, like him who is bit by a 
mad Dog. Elſe, how can you ſay, like Socrates, 
* If it ſo pleaſes God, fo let it be? Do you think 
that Socrares, if he had fixed his Deſires on the 
Leifure of the Lyceum, or the Academy, or the 
Converſation of the Youth there, Day after Day, 
would have made ſo many Campaigns as he did fo 
readily.? Would not he have lamented and groan- 
ed; © How wretched am I! now muſt I be miſe- 
* rable here, when I might be ſunning myſelf in 
the Lyceum?” Was that your Buſineſs in Life 
then, to ſun yourſelf? Was it not to be proſper- 
ous ? To be unreſtrained ? Unhindered ? And how 
could he have been Socrates, if ' he had lamented 
. | thus? 
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thus? How could he, after that, have written Pæ. 
a0s'm:aPraſon 7-507 on 95 ts 5 4 TR. Gay 
9. 3. In ſhort then, remember this, that what 
ever external to your own Choice you eſteem, you 
deſtroy that Choice. And not only Power is exter- 
nal to it, but the being out of Power too: not only 
Buſineſs, but Leiſure too.“ Then, muſt I live 
ein this Tumult now? What do you call a 
Tumult ?——< A Multitude of People.” — And 
where is the Hardſhip? Suppole it is the Olympic 
Games. Think it a public Aſſembly. There too 
ſome bawl out one Thing, ſome do another; ſome 
puſh the reſt. The Baths are crowded. Yet who 
of us is not pleaſed with theſe Aſſemblies, and doth 
not grieve to leave them? Do not be hard to pleaſe, 
and ſqueamiſh at what happens. Vinegar is di(- 
* agreeable, [ſays one]; for it is ſour. - Honey is 
diſagreeable, ſays a ſecond; for it diſorders my 
* Conſtitution. 1 do not like Vegetables, ſays a 
„ third. Thus too [fay others] I do not like Re- 
4 tirement; it is a Defart : I do not like a Crowd; 
it is a Tumult.“ —Why, if Things are fo diſpo- 
ſed, that you are to live alone, or with few, call 
this Condition a Repoſe ; and make uſe of it as you 
ought. Talk with yourſelf : exerciſe the Appear- 
ances preſented to your Mind: work up your Pre- 
conceptions to Accuracy. But if you light on a 
Crowd, call it one of the public Games, a grand 
Aſſembly; a Feſtival. Endeavour to ſhare in the 
Feſtival with the reſt of the World. For what Sight 


is more pleaſant to a lover of Mankind, than a 


great Number of Men? We: ſee Companies of 
Oxen, or Horſes, with Pleaſure. We are highly 
delighted to ſee a great many Ships. Who is ſor- 
ry to ſee a great many Men ? But they ſtun me 
% with their Noiſe.— Then your Hearing is hin- 
dered; and what is that to you? Is your Faculty 
of making a right Uſe of the Appearances of Things 
hindered too? Or who can reſtrain you from uſing 


| your 
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your Deſire and Averſion, your Powers of Purſuit 
and Avoidance, conformable to Nature? What 
Tumult is ſufficient for this? Do but remember the 
general Rules. What is mine? What not min: ? 
is allotted me? What is the Will of God, that 
1 ſhould do now ? What is not bis Mill? A little while 
ago it was His Will, that you ſhould be at leiſure, 
ſhould talk with yourſelf, write about theſe Things, 
rea, hear, N yourſelf, You have had ſuffi- 
cient Time for this, At preſent He ſays to you, 
Come now to the Combat. Show us what you 
% have learned; how you have wreſtled.” How 
long would you exerciſe by yourſelf ? It is now the 
Time to ſhow, whether you are of the Number of 
thoſe Champions who merit Victory, or of thoſe 
who go about the World, conquered in all the 
Games round. Why then are you out of Humour ? 
There is no Combat without a Tumult. There 
muſt be many preparatory Exerciſes, many Accla- 
mations, many Maſters, many Spectators. But 
I would live in quiet.“ Why then, lament and 
groan, as you deſerve. For what greater Puniſh- 
ment is there to the Uninſtructed, and Diſobedient 
to the Orders of God, than to grieve, to mourn, 
to envy; in ſhort, to be diſappointed, and unhap- 
Py? Are not you willing to deliver yourſelf from 
all this?—And how ſhall I deliver myſelf ? Have 
not you heard, that you muſt abſolutely with-hold 
Deſire, and apply Averſion to ſuch Things only, 
as are dependent on Choice? That you muſt give 
up all, Body, Poſſeſſions, Fame, Books, Tumults, 
Power, Exemption from Power? For to which fo- 
ever your Propenſion is, you are a Slave; you are 
under Subjection; you are made liable to Re- 
ſtraint, to Compulſion ; you are altogether the Pro- 
perty of others. But have that of Cleantbes always 
ready, 4 | 


Conduct me, Jove ; and Thou, 0 Deſtiny. 
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Is it Your Will, % that I ſhould 80 to Rome 7 8 tn; s 


duct me to Rome. To Gyares *—=To:Gyareos, Fo 


Athens ?—To Athens. © To Priſon ?—To Priſon. If 


you once ſay, '** When is one to go to Athens 2” 
pliſned, muſt neceſſarily. render you diſappointed 


and, if fulfilled, vain on what ought to elate you: 


on the contrary, if you are hindered, ' wretched, by 
incurring what you do not like. Therefore give 
up all theſe Things.—* Athens. is a fine Place,” 
Hut it is a much finer Thing to be happy, im- 


paſſive,” tranquil, not to have what concerns yon 
dependent on others.—** Rome is full of Tumults 


and Viſits.” But Proſperity is worth all Diff- 
_culties. If then it be a proper Time for theſe, why 
do not you withdraw your Averſion from them? 
(What Neceſſity is there for you to be made to car- 
ry your Burden, by being cudgelled like an Ass?) 
Otherwiſe conſider, that you muſt always be a 
Slave to him, who hath the Power to procure your 
Diſcharge, to every one who hath the Power of 
hindering you; and muſt worſhip him, like your 
% ( | „ 
d. 4. The only way to real Proſperity (let this 
Rule be at hand Morning, Noon, and Night,) is, 
a Reſignation of Things independent on Choice; 
to eſteem nothing as a Property; to deliver up all 
Things to our tutelar Genius, and to Fortune; to 
make thoſe the Governors of them, whom Jupiter 
hath made fo; to be ourſelves devoted to that only, 


which is our Property; to that which is incapable 
of Reſtraint; and whatever we read, or write, or 


80 refer all to this... 
F. 5. Therefore I cannot call any one induſtri- 
ous, if I hear only that he reads, or writes; nor 
even if he adds the whole Night to the Day, do [ 
call him fo, unleſs I know to what he refers it. For 
not even you would call Him induſtrious, who fits 
up for the Sake of à Girl; nor therefore in ws 
| | otner 
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other Caſe do J. But, if he doth it for Fame, 1 


call him ambitious; if for Money, avaritious; if 
from the Deſire of Learning, bookiſh ; but not in- 
duſtrious. But, if he refers his Labour to his ru- 
ling Faculty, in order to treat and regulate it con- 
formably to Nature, then only I call him induſtri- 
ous. For never either praiſe. or blame any Perſon, 
on account of outward Actions that are common to 


all; but on the account of Principles. Theſe are 
the peculiar Property of each Individual, and the 


Things which make Actions good or ba. 
F. 6. Mindful of this, be pleaſed with the pre- 

ſent, and contented with whatever it is the Seaſon 

for. If you perceive any of thoſe Things, which 


you have learned and ſtudied, occurring to you in 


Action, rejoice in them. If you have laid aſide Ill- 


nature and Reviling; if you have leſſened your 


Harſhneſs, indecent Language, Inconſiderateneſs, 
Effeminacy; if you are not moved by the ſame 
Things as formerly; if not in the ſame manner as 
formerly; you may keep a perpetual Feſtival : To- 
day, becauſe you have behaved well in one Affair: 
To-morrow, becauſe in another. How much bet- 


ter a Reaſon for Sacrifice is this, than obtaining a 
Conſulſhip, or a Government? Theſe Things you 


have from yourſelf, and from the Gods. Remem- 
ber this, Who it is that gave them, and to whom, 
and for what Purpoſe. Habituated once to theſe 
Reaſonings, can you ſtill think there is any Diffe- 


rence, in what Place you are to pleaſe God? Are 
not the Gods every-where at the fame Di- 


ſtance ? Do not they every-where equally ſee what 
is doing? N 
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erer. 4 Quorrelſone, and Ferecins I 


d Perſon 3 as 

rels with any one himſelf, nor, as far as 
poſible, fuffers another. The Life of Sverates al. 
fords us an Example of this too, as well as of the 
other [Virtues]; who not only every-where avoid. 
ed quarrelling himſelf, but did not even ſuffer others 
to quarrel. See in Xenophon' 's Sympofium, how ma- 
ny Quarrels he ended; how; again, he bore with 
7 hraſymacbhus, with Pelus, with Callicles; how, with 
his Wife, how, with his Son, who attempted to 
Confute him, and cavilled with him. For he well 
remembered, that no one is Maſter of the ruling 
Faculty of another; ; and therefore he deſired no- 
thing but what was his 'own.——* And what is 
that?“ Not that this [or that] Perſon (a) 
ſhould be moved conformably to Nature; for that 
belongs to others; but that while they act in theit 
-own Way, as they pleaſe,” he ſhould nevertheleſs 
be affected, and live conſormably to Nature, only 
doing what belongs to himſelf, in order to make 
them too live eonformably to Nature. For this i 
the Point, that a wiſe and good Perſon hath in vieu. 
To have the Command of an Army? No: but if 
it be allotted him, to preſerve on this Subject of 
Action, the right Conduct of his own ruling Fa- 
culty. To marry? No: but if a Marriage be al. 


lotted him, to preſerve himſelf, on this Sühject of 


Action, conformable to Nature. But, if he would 
have his Wife, or his Child, exempt from Fault, 
he would have that his own, which belongs to 


others. And being 1 conſiſts in va 
| oint, 


(a) Perhaps for xn cur. v, ſhould be read, xtra our; 
and the Tranſlation follows this Conjecture. | 


LEY 
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point, To learn what Things are our own, 1 
what belong to others. 

FS. 2. What room is chere them fie earning, 
to a Perſon thus diſpoſed ?| For doth he wonder at 
any thing that happens? Doth it appear new to 
him? Doth not he expect worſe and more grievous 
Imjuries from bad People, than happen to him? 
Doth he not reckon it ſo much gained, as they 
come ſnort of the laſt Extremities? Such a one 
hath reviled you. Tou are much obliged to him, 
that he hath not ſtruck you. But he hath ſtruck 
you too. Vou are much obliged to him, that he 
hath not wounded you too. But he hath wounded 
you too. Tou are much obliged to him, that he 
bath not killed you. For when did he ever learn, 
or from whom, that he is a gentle, that he is a ſo- 
cial Animal: that the very Injury itſelf is a great 
Miſchief 'to' the Injurious? As then he hath not 
learned theſe Things, nor believes them, why ſhould 
he not follow what appears for his Intereſt? Your 
Neighbour hath thrown Stones. What then? Is 
it any Fault of yours? But your Goods are broken. 
What then? Are you a Piece of Furniture? No: 
but your Eſſence conſiſts in the Faculty of Choice. 
What Behaviour then is aſſigned 2 in Return? 
It you conſider yourſelf as a Wolf to bite again, 
to throw more Stones. But if you aſk the Queſti- 
on, as a Man, examine your Treaſure: ſee what 
Faculties you have brought into the World with 
you. Are they Diſpoſitions to Ferocity ? To Re- 
venge ? When is a Horſe miſerable ? When he is 
deprived of his natural Faculties.: Not when he 
cannot crow, but when he cannot run. And a 
a Dog? not when he cannot fly, but when he can- 
not hunt. Is not a Man then alſo unhappy in the 
' ſame manner? Not he, who cannot ſtrangle Lions, 


or graſp Statues SH), (for he hath received no Fa- 
| * culties 


| (3) Like Hercules and Diogenes, See p. 228. Note 00 
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culties for this purpoſe from Nature ;) but who hath 
loſt his Rectitude of Mind, his Fidelity. Such a 
one is the Perſon, who ought to be publicly lament- 
ed, for the Misfortunes into which he is fallen: not, 
by Heaven, either he who is born (c) or dies; but 
he, whom it hath befallen while he lives to loſe 
what is properly his own': not his paternal Poſſeſ- 
fions, his paultry Eſtate, or his Houle, ' his Lodg- 
ing, or his Slaves, (for none of theſe are a Man's 
own; but all belonging to others, ſervile, depen- 
dent, and given at different Times, to different 
Perſons, by the Diſpoſers of them; ) but his perſo- 
nal Qualifications as a Man, the Impreſſions which 
he brought into the World ſtampt upon his Mind: 
ſuch as we feek in Money; and, if we find them, 
allow it to be good; if not, throw it away. What 
© Impreſſion hath this Piece of Money? “ Fra- 
* jan's.” Give it me. eros (d). Throw 
it away. It is falſe: it is good for nothing. So in 
the other Caſe. What Impreſſion have his Prin- 
* ciples?”” © Gentlenefs, ſocial Affection, Patience, 
“Good nature. Bring them hither. I receive 
them. I make ſuch a Man a Citizen; I receive 
him for a Neighhour, a fellow Traveller. Only 
ſee that he hath not the Neronian Impreſſion. Is 
he paſſionate ? Is he reſentful? Is he: querulous? 
| Would he, if he took the Fancy, break the Head 
of thoſe who fall in his way? Why then do you 


call 


(e) An Alluſion to a Paſſage in Euripides. The general Serſe 
of which is, That we ought to lament the Perſon who is born, 
from a Conſideration of the Evils into which he is coming, and 
to rejoice over the Dead, who is at reſt from his Labours- 

PTON. 5 

There is an Account in Herodotus, of a People of Thrace, 
who uſed to aſſemble, and condole with a Family where any 
one was born; and, on the contrary, expreſs great Joy and 
Congratulation where-ever there happened a Death. L. 5. 


C. 4. 
7 4) Nero being declared an Enemy by the Senate, his Coin 
was, in conſequence of this, prohibited and deſtroyec.. 


call him a Man ? For is every thing diſtinguiſhed 
by a mere outward Form? Then ſay, juſt as well, 
that a Piece of Wax is an Apple, or that it hath 
the Smell and Taſte too. But the external Figure 
is not enough: nor, conſequently, is it ſufficient 
to make a Man, that he hath a Noſe and Eyes, if 
he hath not the proper Principles of a Man. Such 
a one doth not underſtand Reaſon, or apprehend 
when he is confuted. He is an Aſs. Another is 
dead to the Senſe of Shame. He is a worthleſs 
Creature (e); any thing, rather than a Man. An- 
other ſeeks whom he may kick or bite: fo that he 
is neither Sheep nor Aſs. But what then? He is a 
F. 3. Well: but would you have me deſpiſed 
then?“ —By whom? By thoſe who know you? 
And how can They deſpiſe you, ,who know you to 
be gentle and modeſt ? But, perhaps, by thoſe who 
do not know you? And what is that to You ? For 
no other Artiſt troubles himſelf about the Ignorant. 
— But People will be much the readier to at- 
** tack me. Why do you ſay me? Can any 
one hurt your Choice, or reſtrain you from treating 
conformably to Nature, the Appearances that are 
preſented to you? Why then are you diſturbed, 
and deſirous to make yourſelf appear formidable? 
Why do not you make public Proclamation, that 
you are at Peace with all Mankind, however they 
may act; and that you chiefly laugh at thoſe, who 
ſuppoſe they can hurt you. © Theſe Wretches nei- 
* ther know who I am, or in what conſiſt my 
Good and Evil: or that there is no Acceſs for 
them to what is really mine. Thus the Inhabi- 
tants of a fortified City laugh at the Beſiegers. 
What Trouble now are theſe People giving 
themſelves for nothing? Our Wall is ſecure; we 
5 ; 4 2 3 Pn > - — 6 have 
(% The Name of ſome Animal would ſuit better here, than 


the Epithet ae But xoy&@-, a Hog, is a Word too unlike ; 
and I can think of no heiter. e 
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< have Proviſions for a very long Time, and eve- 
ry other Preparation.“ Theſe are what render a 


City fortified, and impregnable : but nothing but 


its Principles render the human Soul ſo. For what 
Wall is ſo ſtrong, what Body ſo impenetrable, or 
what Poſſeſſion ſo unalienable, or what Dignity ſo 
fecured againſt Stratagems? All Things elſe, every- 
where elſe, are mortal, eaſily reduced; 'and who- 
ever, in any degree, fixes his Mind upon them, 
muſt neceſſarily be ſubject to Perturbation, Deſpair, 
Terrors, Lamentations, diſappointed Deſires, and 
Rane 88 
5. 4. And will we not fortify then the only Place 
of Security that is granted us; and, withdrawing 
ourſelves from what is mortal and fervile, diligently 
improve what is immortal, and by Nature free? Do 
we not remember, that no one either hurts or be- 
nefits another: but the Principle, which we hold 
concerning every thing, -dbth it? It is this that 
hurts us; this that overturns us. Here is the Fight, 


the Sedition, the War. It was nothing elle, that 


made Eteocles and Polymces Enemies, but their 
Principle concerning Empire, and their Principle 
concerning Exile: that the one ſeemed the extremeſt 
Evil; the other, the greateft Good. Now the very 
Nature of every one is to purſue Good, to avoid 
Evil; to eſteem him as an Enemy and Betrayer, 
who deprives us of the one, and involves us in the 
other, though he be a Brother, or a Son, or Fa- 
ther. For nothing is more nearly related to us than 
Good. So that if Good and Evil conſiſt in Exter- 


>} 
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to us? Againſt whom? Againſt the! 
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the Unhappy, againſt thoſe who are deceived in 
Things of the greateſt Importance? 
S. 5. Mindful of this, Socrales lived in his own 
Houſe, patiently bearing a furious Wife, a ſenſeleſs 
Son. For what were the Effects of her Fury? The 
throwing | as much Water as ſhe pleaſed on his 
Head, the trampling () a Cake under her Feet. 
« And what is this to me, if I think ſuch a 
e nothing to me? This very Point is my Buſineſs ; 
e and neither a Tyrant, nor a Maſter, ſhall reſtrain 
« my Will; nor Multitudes, though I am a ſingle 
“ Perſon; nor one ever ſo ſtrong, though I am 
e ever ſo weak. For this is given by God to every 
„ one, free from Reſtraint.” . Heres | 


- 


FS. 6. Theſe Principles make Friendſhip in Fa- 
milies, Concord in Cities, Peace in Nations. They 
make a Perſon grateful to God, every-where in 
good Spirits, [about Externals,] as belonging to 
others, as of no Value. But we, alas! are able 
| indeed to write and read theſe Things, and to praiſe 
them when they are read; but very far from being 
convinced by them. Therefore what is ſaid of the 


Lacedemonians, © Hy | 
Lions at Home, Foxes at Epheſus, 


may be applied to us too: Lions in the School, but 
Foxes out of it. 


+ „„ 
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/) Alcibiades ſent a fine great Cake, as a Preſent to Socrates 2 
which fo provoked the Jealouſy of the meek Aantipte, that ſhe. 
threw it down, and ftampt upon it, Socrates. only laughed, and 
fad, Now you will have no Share in it yourſelf.” Ur ron 
from ALIAR. | 553 ; 
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I hour Affair then, or theirs, who pity you? P 
And further: How is it in your Power to prevent , 
1t?——< It is, if I ſhow them, that I do not need 1 
% Pity.” But are you now in ſuch a Condition, 
as not to need Pity, or are you not?“ I think « 
„Jam. But theſe People do not pity me for what, ] 
if any thing, would deferve Pity, my Faults; I 
„but for Poverty, and want of Power, and Sick- t 
“ neſſes, and Deaths, and other Things of that ( 
Kind.“ Are you then prepared to convince b 
the World, that none of theſe Things is in reality a 
an Evil: but that it is poſſible, for a Perſon to be * 
happy, even when he is poor, and without Honours, 8 
and Power? Or are you prepared to appear to ſt 
them, rich and Pra tp The laſt of theſe is the Cc 
Fart of an arrogant, filly, worthleſs Fellow. Ob- 
ſerve too, by what Means this Fiction muſt be car- nc 
Tied on. You muſt hire ſome paultry Slaves, and bo 
get poſſeſſed of a few little Pieces of Plate, and th 
often ſhow them in public; and, though they are ne 
the ſame, endeavour to conceal that they are the nir 
ſame: you muſt have gay Clothes, arid other Fine- lof 
ry; and make a Show of being honoured by your Ne) 
- great People; and endeavour to ſup with them, in 
or be theught to ſup with them; and uſe ſome vile 1 
Arts with your Perſon, to make it appear hand- 2” 
ſomer and genteeller than it really is. All this you WW 6 
muſt contrive, if you would take the ſecond: Way "fame 
not to, be pied. And the firſt is impradticable, as I ter 
well as tedious, to undertake the very Thing, that Cort 
Jupiter himſelf could not do: to convince all Man- 3 
kind what Things are really good and evil. Is this 8 wou 
granted you? The only Thing granted you is, t0 1 * 


convince . 
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convince your/elf-: and you have not yet done that: 
and do you, notwithſtanding, undertake to con- 
vince others? Why, who hath lived fo long with 
vou, as you have with yourſelf ? Who is ſo likely 
to have Faith in you, in order to be convinced by 
you, as you in yourſelf? Who is a better Wiſher, 
or a nearer Friend to you, than you to yourſelf ? 
How is it then, that you have not yet convinced 
yourſelf. Should not you (a) now turn theſe Things 
every way in your. Thoughts? What you were ſtu- 
dying was this: to learn to be exempt from Grief, 
Perturbation, and Meanneſs, and to be free. Have 
not you heard then, that the only way that leads to 
this is, to give up what doth not depend on 
Choice: to withdraw from it; and confeſs, that it 
belongs to others? What kind of Thing then is 
another's Opinion about you: Independent 
* on Choice.“ Ils it nothing then to you ?—— 
Nothing.“ While you are ſtill piqued and di- 
ſturbed about it then, do you think, that you are 
convinced concerning Good and Evil. | _ 
9. 2. Letting others alone then, why will you 
not be your own Scholar and Teacher? Let others 
look to it, whether it be for their Advantage to 
think and act contrary to Nature: but no one is 
nearer to me than myſelf. What then is the Mea- 
ning of this? I have heard the Reaſonings of Phi- 
loſophers, and aſſented to them: yet, in fact, I am 
never the more relieved. Am I ſo ſtupid, and yet 
in other Things, that I had an Inclination to, I 
| | (S040) was 


F CES : 
bn — — — 2 2 
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(a) The Text here is either corrupt, or very elliptical and 
obſcure; and the Tranſlation conjectural. Aw xera hath the 
fame Senſe in the next Page but one, which is aſſigned to it 
here. The xa before rd is omitted, as being probably a 
Corruption of the laſt Syllable of the preceding Word, written 
twice over. Mr. Uptor's MS, cuts the Difficulty ſhort, by leaving 
out ſeveral Words; in conſequence of which, the Tranſlation 
would be; Hoæo is it then, that you baus not yet brought yourſelf 
-, #0 122 to be exempt, &c. 
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was not found very ſtupid: but I quickly learned 
Grammar, and the Exerciſes of the Palæſtra, and 


Geometry, and the Solution of Syllogiſms. Hath 4 
not Reaſon then convinced me? And yet there is 4 
no one of the other Things, that I ſo much appro- 1 


ved or liked from the very firſt. And now I read 
concerning theſe Subjects, I hear Diſcourſes upon 
them, I write about them, and I have not yet 
found any Reaſoning of greater Strength than this. 
What then do 1 want? Is it not, that the contrary 
Principles are not removed out of my Mind? Is it 
not, that I have not ſtrengthened: theſe Opinions 
by Exerciſe, nor accuſtomed them to occur in Ac- 
tion; but, like Arms thrown aſide, they are grown 
rufty, and do not fit me? Yet neither in the Pa- 
læſtra, nor writing, nor reading, nor ſolving Syllo- 
giſms, am I contented with mere Learning: but 1 
turn the Arguments every way, which are preſent- 
ed to me, and I compoſe others; and the ſame of 
convertible Propoſitions. But the neceſſary Theo- 
rems, by which I might become exempted from 
Fear, Grief, Paſſton, unreſtrained and free, I nei - 
ther exerciſe, nor ſtudy, with a proper Applica- 
tion. And then I trouble myſelf, what others will 
ſay of me; whether I ſhall: appear to them worthy 
of Regard; whether 1 ſhall appear happy.— Will 
you not ſee, Wretch, what you can ſay of your 
ſelf 2 What ſort of Perſon you appear to yourſelf, 
in your Opinions, in your Deſires, in your Averſi- 
ons, in your Purſuits, in your Preparation, in your 
Intention, in the other proper Works of a Man? 
But, inſtead of that, do you trouble yourſelf, whe- 
ther others pity you ?=* Very true. But Vampi- 
<« tied improperly.” —Then are not you pained by 
this? And is not he who is in Pain to be pitied. 
% Yes.” —How then are you pitied improperly? 
For you render yourſelf worthy, of Pity by what 


you ſuffer upon being pitied. 


4. 3. 


Ly 
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6. 3. What ſays Antiſfbenis then? Have you ne- 
ver heard? It is kingly, O Cyrus," to do well, 


and to be ill ſpoken of.” My Head is well, and 


all around me think it akes. What is that to me? 


am free from a Fever; and they compaſſionate 
me, as if I had one. Poor Soul, What a long 
„ while have you had this Fever! I ſay too, with 
a diſmal Countenance, Ay, indeed, it is now a 


long time that I have been ill.—“ What can be 


„ the Conſequence then? What pleaſes God. 
And at the ſame time 4 ſecretly laugh at them, 
who pity me. What forbids then, but that the 
ſame may be done in the other Caſe? I am poor: 


but I have right Principles concerning Poverty. 
What is it to me then, if People pity me for my 
Poverty? I am not in Power, and others are: but 
| have ſuch Opinions as I ought to have concerning 
Power, and the want of Power. Let them ſee to 
it, who pity me. But I am neither hungry, nor 
thirſty, nor cold. But, | becauſe they are hungry 
and thirſty, . they ſuppoſe me to be fo too. What 
can | do for them then? Am I to go about, making 
Proclamation, and ſaying, Do not deceive your- 
elves, good People, I am very well: I regard nei- 
ther Poverty, nor want of Power, nor any thing 
elſe, but right Principles. Theſe I poſſeis unre- 
ſtrained, I care for nothing farther. —But what 
trifling is this? How have I right Principles, when 
1 am not contented to be what am; but am out of 
my Wits, how I ſhall appear ?—But others will get 
more, and be preferred to me. — Why, what is 


more reaſonable, than that they who take pains for 


any thing,” ſhould: get moſt in that Particular, in 


which they take pains? They have taken pains for 


Power; you, for right Principles: they, for Riches ; 
you, for a proper Uſe of the Appearances of things. 
See whether they have the Advantage of you in 
that, for which you have taken pains, and which 
they neglect : if they aſſent better, concerning the 
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natural Bounds and Limits of Things; if their De- 
_ fires are leſs diſappointed than yours, their Averſi. 


ons leſs incurred; if they take a better Aim in their 
Intention, in their Purpoſes, in their Purſuits: whe- 


ther they preſerve a becoming Behaviour, as Men, 
as Sons, as Parents, and fo on in reſpect of the 


other Relations of Life. But, if they are in Power, 
and you not (): why will you not ſpeak the Truth 
to yourſelf; that you do nothing for the ſake of 
Power; but that hey do every thing? And it is 
very unreaſonable, that he who carefully ſeeks any 
thing, ſhould be leſs: ſucceſsful than he who ne- 
glects it.—* No: but ſince I take Care to have 


right Principles, it is more reaſonable that I ſhould 


„ have Power,” —Yes, in reſpect to what you take 
Care about, your Principles. But give up to others 
the Things, in which they have taken more Care 
than you. Elſe it is juſt as if, beeauſe you have 
right Principles, you ſhould think it fit, that when 


you ſhoot an Arrow, you ſhould hit the Mark bet- 


ter than an Archer, or that you ſhould forge better 
than a Smith. "Therefore let alone taking pains 
about Principles, and apply yourſelf to the Things 
which you wiſh to poſſeſs, and then fall a crying, if 
you do not ſuceeed; for you deſerve to cry. But 


now you ſay, that you are engaged in other 'Fhings; 


intent upon other Things: and it is a true Saying, 
that one Buſineſs doth not ſuit with another. One 
Man, as ſoon as he riſes and goes out, ſeeks to whom 
he may pay hisCompliments; whom he may flatter; 
to whom he may ſend a Preſent; how he may pleaſe 


the Dancer [in vogue]; how, by doing ill-natured | 


Offices to one, he may oblige another. Whenever 
he prays, he prays for nothing like theſe : whenever 


he ſacrifice, he ſacrifices for Things like theſe. To 
theſe he transfers the Fytbagorean Precept; 5 


2 


% J have tranſlated thus, on the Suppoſition, that ev in the 


Original ought to be repeated. 


— 
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5 Let not tbe fealing God of Sleep ſurpr iſe, &c. 

I (e) Where have I failed in Point of Flattery? What 
: | have I done? Any thing like a free, brave-ſpi- 
7 rited Man ? If he ſhould find any thing of this 


Sort, he rebukes and accuſes himſelf. *©* What 
% . Buſineſs. had you to ſay that? For could not 
% you have lied ? Even the Philoſophers ſay, there 
« js no Objection againſt telling a Lye.” © 
S. 4. But on the other hand, if you have in 
reality been careful about nothing elſe, but tomake 
a right Uſe of the Appearance of Things; as ſoon 
as you are up in a Morning, conſider, what do 1 
want in order to be free from Paſſion ? What, to 
enjoy Tranquillity? What am I? Am I mere 
worthlels Body? | 
tion? None of theſe. What then? I am a rea- 
ſonable Creature. What then is required of me? 
Recollect yaur Actions. Vbere bave I failed, in 
any Requiſite for Proſperity? What have I done, 


omitted, that was neceſſary in theſe Points? 

FS. 5. Since there is ſo much Difference then in 
your Deſires, your Actions, your Wiſhes, would 
you yet. have an equal Share with others in thoſe 
Things, about which you have not taken Pains, 
and they have? And do you wonder, after 1 


But they are not out of Humour, if you pity them. 
Why? Becauſe they are convinced, that they are 
in Poſſeſſion of their proper Good; but you are 
not convinced that you are. Hence you are not 

contented with your own Condition; but deſire 
theirs : whereas they are contented with theirs, and 
do not deſire yours. For, if you were really con- 
vinced, that it is you who are in Poſſeſſion of what 
is good, and that ey are miſtaken, you would not 
lo much as think what they ſay about you. 


CHA P- 
(c See the Pythagorean Verſes (quoted in B. III. c. 10.) of 
which theſe Queſtions are a Parody. N 


Am I Eſtate? Am I Reputa- 


either unfriendly, or unſociable? Mbat bave 1 


and are you out of Humour, if they pity you? 
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8 His Guards, ſay you, and their Swords; 
ey who belong to the Bed- chamber; and they 
who ſhut out thoſe, who would go in. What is 
the Reaſon then, that, if you bring a Child to him 
when he is ſurrounded. by his Guards, it is not 
afraid? Is it becauſe the Child doth not know 
what they mean? Suppoſe then, that any one 
doth know what is meant by Guards, and that they 
are armed with Swords; and, for that very Reaſon, 

comes in the Tyrant's 'Way, beings delirous, on 
account of forme Misfortune, to die, and ſeeking 


ito die eaſily by the Hand of another : Doth ſuch.a 


Man fear the Guards? No: for he wants the very 
Thing, that renders them formidable. Well then: 

if any one, without an abſolute Deſire to live or 
die, but, as it may happen, comes in the Way of 
Aa Tyrant, what reſtrains his approaching him with- 


out Fear? Nothing. If then another ' ſhould 
think concerning his 'Eftate,. or Wife, or Children, 


as this Man doth concerning his Body and, in 
ſhort, from ſome Madneſs or Folly, ſhould be of 
ſach a Diſpoſition, as not to care whether he hath 
them, or hath them not; but, as Children, play- 
ing with Shells, make a Difference indeed in the 
Play, but do not trouble themſelves about the 
Shells; ſo he ſhould pay no Regard to the Materi- 
als [of Action]; but apply himſelf to the playing 
with, and Management of, them ; what Tyrant, 
what Guards, or their Swords, are any longer for- 
midable to ſuch : a Mamf 
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8. 2. And is it poſſible, that any one ſhould be thus 
diſpoſed towards theſe Things from Madneſs (a); 
and the Galileans, from mere Habit; yet that no 
one ſhould be able to learn, from Reaſon and De- 
monſtration, that God made all Things in the World, 
and the whole World itſelf, unreſtrained and perfect; 
and all its Parts for the Uſe of the Whole? All other 
Creatures are indeed excluded from a Power of com- 
prehending the Adminiſtration of the World; but 
a reaſonable Being hath Abilities for the Confidera- 
tion of all theſe | Things: both that it Iſelf] is a 
Part, and what Part; and that it is fit the Parts 
ſhould ſubmit to the Whole. Beſides, being by Na- 
ture conſtituted noble, magnanimous, and free, it 
ſees, that, of the Things which relate to it, ſome 
are unreſtrained: and in its own Power, ſome re- 
trained; and in the Power of others: the unre- 
ſtrained, ſuch as depend on Choice; the reſtrained, 
ach as do not depend on it. And, for this Reaſon, 
if it eſteems its Good and its Intereſt to conſiſt in 
Things unreſtrained, and in its o-w-n Power, it 5 8 


(.) Epidetut, probably, means, not any remaining Diſci- 
ples of Judas of Galilee, but the Chriſtians, whom Julian af- 
terwards affected to call Ga/ilears, It helps to confirm this 
Opinion, that M. Antoninus (L 2. F. 3.) mentions them, by their 
proper Name of Chriſtians, as ſuffering Death out of mere Ob- 
ſtinacy. It would have been more reaſonable, and more wor- 
thy the Character of theſe great Men, to have enquired into 
the Principles, on which the Chriſtians refuſed to worſhip 
Heathen Deities, and by. which they were enabled to ſupport 
their Sufferings with ſuch amazing Conſtancy, than raſhly to 
pronounce their Behaviour the Effect of Obſtinacy and Habit. 
Epictetus and Antoninus were too exact Judges of human Nature, 
not to know, that Ignominy, Tortures, and Death, are not, merely 

don their own Account, Objects of Choice: nor could the Re- 
cords of any Time or Nation, furniſh them with an Example 
of Multitudes of Perſons of both Sexes; of all Ages, Ranks, 
and natural Diſpoſitions, in diſtant Countries, and ſucceſſive 
Periods, reſigning whatever is moſt valuable and dear to the 
Heart of Man, from a Principle of OBHinacy, or the mere Force 


of Habit: not to ſay, that Habit could have no Influence on 
the firſt Sufferers, 


W 
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be free, proſperous, happy, unhurt, magnanimous, 


pious; [thankful (5) to God for every thing; never 
finding fault with any thing, never cenſuring any : 
thing that is brought to paſs by him. But, if it 2 
eſteems its Good, and its Intereſt, to conſiſt in Ex- 1 
ternals, and Things independent on Choice, it muſt q 
neceſſarily: be reſtrained, be hindered, be enſlaved 4 
| to thoſe who have the Power over thoſe Things 1 
| which it admires, and fears; it muſt neceſſarily be 0 
impious, as ſuppoſing itſelf injured by God, and un- th. 
equitable, as claiming more than its Share; it muſt 5 
neceſſarily too berabjett; and mean · ſpirite. , 5 
F. 3. What forbids, but that he, who diſtin- ole 
guiſhes theſe Things, may live with an eaſy and fn 
light Heart, quietly expecting whatever may hap- 1 
pen, and bearing contentedly what hath happen - whe 
ed? Would you have Poverty: (be my Lot]? PE: 
Bring it; and you ſhall ſee What Poverty is, when 158 
it hath got one to act it well. Would you have 4 0 
Power? Bring Foils: too along with it. Baniſh- Ft 
ment? | Where-ever I go, it will be well with me Eee 
there: for it was well with me here, not on account « fu 
of the Place, hut of the Principles, which I ſhall word 
carry away with me; for no one ean deprive me that 
| of theſe : on the contrary, they alone are my Pro- what 
perty, and cannot be taken away; and retaining I give 
them, ſuffices me where-ever I am, or what-ever 1 I pur 
do,———* But it is now time to die.“ B 
Vhat is it that you call dying (c)? Do not talk of who 
the Thing in a Tragedy Strain; but ſay, as the Fa, 
Truth is, that it is Time for a compound Piece of buted 
Matter to be reſolved back into its Original. And any on 
where is the Terror of this? What Part of the fay, V. 
World is going to be loſt? What is going to hap- 1 
pen new, or prodigious? Is it for this, that a ought t 
Tyrant is formidable? Is it on this Account, 5 
1 Tp e ll (4) N 
(5) This agrees with Eph. v. 20. Giving Thanks always fir xvi. 39. 
all Things unto Gl - A % Th 
(e) The Tranſlation here follows Mr. Upton's Manuſcript, Wolfus. 


and Emendation. 
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that the Swords of his Guards ſeem ſo large and 
ſharp? Try theſe Things upon others. For my 
Part, I have examined the Whole. No one hath 


I know his Commands: after this, no one can en- 
ſlave me. I have a proper Aſſertor of my Free- 
dom; proper Judges. Is it not of my Body, that 


Of that Trifle my Eſtate ? What is that to me 
then? Is it not of Bauiſhment and Chains, that 
you are the Maſter? Why, all theſe again, and 
my whole Body I give up to you: when-ever you 
pleaſe; make a Trial of your Power, and you will. 
find how far it extends, © =» Met fry 
F. 4. Whom then can I any longer fear? Thoſe 
who belong to the Bed-chamber ? Leſt they ſhouid 
do What? Shut me out? If they find me de- 
firous to come in, lèt them.“ Why do you 
come to the Door then? Recauſe it is fitting 
for me, that while the Play lafts, I ſhould play 
too,—* How then are you incapable of being 
“ ſhut out?“ Becauſe, if I am not admitted, I 
would not wiſh to go in; but would much rather, 
that Things ſhould be as they are: for I eſteem 
what God wills, to be better than what I will (d). 
I give myſelf up a Servant and a Follower to him. 
. T purſue, I defire, in ſhort, I will along with Him. 
Being ſhut out doth not relate to me ; but to thoſe 
ho puſh to get in. Why then do not I puſh too? 
Becauſe I know, that there is not any Good diſtri- 
buted there to thoſe who get in. But when I hear 
any one congratulated on the Favour of Cæſar, I 
fay, What hath he got?“ A Province (e).“ 
———-Hath he then got ſuch Principles too, as he 
Ought to have ?—*© A public Charge.” ——Hath 
oF 8 Næverthelgſi not as I will, but as Thou wilt, Matth. 


45 The Tranſlation of this Paſſage follows the Conjecture of 
ons, ; | 
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an Authority over me. God hath made me free: 


you are the Maſter ? What is that to me then? 
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he then got with it the Knowledge how 1o uſe it 
too? If not, why ſhould TI be thruſt about any 
longer to get in? Some one ſcatters Nuts and Figs, 
Children ſcramble and quarrel for them; bur not 
Men : for they think them Trifies. But, if any 
one ſhould ſcatter Shells, not even Children would 
ſeramble for theſe. Provinces are diſtributing. Let 
Children look to it. Money. Let Children lock 
to it. Military Command, a Conſulſhip. Let 
Children ſcramble for them. Let theſe be ſhut 
out, be beat, kiſs the Hands of the Giver, of his 
Slaves. But to me, they are but mere Figs and 
Nuts. What then is to be done? If you 
miſs them, while he is throwing them, do not 
trouble yourſelf about it: but, if a Fig ſhould fall 
into your Lap, take it, and eat it; for one may 
pay fo much Regard even to a Fig. But, if I am 
'to ſtoop and throw down one, or be thrown down 
by another, and flatter thoſe who are got in, a Fig 
is not worth this, nor any other of the Things 
which are not really good, and which the Philoſo- 
phers have perſuaded me not to efteem as good. 
FS. 3. Show me the Swords of the Guards, — 
„See how big, and how ſharp they are. 
What then do theſe great and ſharp Swords do = | 
They kill” —— And what doth a Fever do? 
Nothing elſe.” And a Tile ?—* Nothing 
& elſe.“ Would you have me then be ſtruck 
with an awful Admiration of all theſe, and wor- 
ſhip them, and go about a Slave to them all? 
Heaven forbid } But, having once learnt, that eve- 
ry thing that is born muſt likewiſe die, (that the 
World may not bg at a Stand, or the Courſe of it 
hindered), I no longer make any Difference, whe- 
ther this be effected by a Fever, or a Tile, ora 
Soldier : but, if any Compariſon is to be made, | 
know, that the Soldier will effect it with leſs Pain, 
and more ſpeedily. Since then I neither fear any 


ot thoſe Things, which he can inflict upon me, nor 
| covet 


* 
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covet: any thing which he can beſtow, why do I 
ſtand any longer in Awe of a Tyrant? Why am I 
ſtruck with Aſtoniſnment? Why do I fear his 
Guards? Why do I rejoice, if he ſpeaks kindly to 
me, and receives me graciouſly ; and relate to o- 
thers, in what Manner he ſpoke to me? For is He 
Socrates, or Diogenes,' that his Praiſe ſhould ſhow 
vhat I am? Or have I ſet my Heart on imitating 
his Manners? But, to keep up the Play, I go to 
him, and ſerve him, as long as he commands no- 
thing unreaſonable or improper. But, if he ſhould 
ſay to me, G0 to Salamis, and bring Leo (J), 
I anſwer him, Seek another, for I play no longer. 
Lead him away. I follow, in Sport. 
— But your Head will be taken off.” and 
will his. own always remain on ; or yours, who obey 
him?“ But you will be thrown out, unbu- 
ried.” If 1 am the Corpſe, I ſhall be thrown 
out; but if Jam ſomething elſe than the Corpſe g), 
ſpeak more handſomely, as the Thing is, and do 
not think to fright me. Theſe Things are fright- 
ful to Children and Fools. But if any one, who 
hath once entered into the School of a Philoſopher, 
doth not know what he himſelf is, he deſerves to 
be frighted, and to flatter what he lately flattered; 
if he hath not yet learnt, that he is neither Fleſh, 
nor Bones, nor Nerves; but that which makes uſe 
of theſe, and regulates and comprehends the Ap- 
pearances of - Things. BIR 
9.6. Well: but theſe Reaſonings make Men 
* deſpiſe the Laws.”——And what. Reaſonings 
then render thoſe, who uſe them, more obedient 
to the Laws? But the Law of Fools is no Law. 
And yet, ſee how theſe Reaſonings render us pro- 
perly diſpoſed, even towards fuch Perſons, ſince 
- A a 2 they 


/) An Alluſion to the Story, mentioned in the firſt Chap- 
ter of this Book, p. 324. Note (e). | | 
%) See p. 288. Note (av). 
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356 The DIscOoU RSE of Book IV. 
they teach us, not to claim, in Oppoſition to them, 
any thing wherein they have it in their Power to be 
ſuperior to us. They teach us to give up Body, 
to give up Eſtate, Children, Parents, Brothers, to 
yield every thing, to let go every thing, excepting 
only Principles; which even Jupiter hath excepted, 
and decreed to be every one's own Property. What 
Unreaſonableneſs, what Breach of the Laws, is 
there in this? Where you are ſuperior and ſtron- 
ger, there I give way 40 you Where, on the con- 
trary, I am ſuperior, do you ſubmit to me; for 
this hath been my Study, and not yours. Your 
Study hath been to walk upon a Maſaic Floor; to 
be attended by your Servants and Clients, to wear 
fine Clothes, to have a great Number of Hunters, 
Fiddlers, and Players. Do I lay any Claim ſts 
theſe?] but [on the other hand,] have you then 
ſtudied Principles, or even your own rational Fa- 
culty? Do you know, of what Parts it conſiſts? 
How they are connected ; what are its Articulati- 
ons; what Powers it hath, and of what Kind? 
Why then do you take it amiſs, if another, who 
hath ſtudied them, hath the Advantage of you in 
theſe Things ?!———*< But they are of all Things 
&« thegreateſt.” — Well: and who reſtrains you 
from being converſant with them, and attending to 
them ever ſo carefully? Or who is better provided 
with Books, with Leiſure, with Aſſiſtants? Only 
turn your Thoughts now-and-then to theſe Mat- 
ters; beſtow but a little Time upon your own rul- 

ing Faculty. Conſider what it is you have, and 
whence it came, that uſes all other Things, that 
examines them all, that chuſes, that rejects. But 
while you employ.yourſelf about Externals, you wil 
have thoſe indeed, ſuch as no one elſe hath ; but 
your ruling Faculty, ſuch as you like to have it, for 
did and neglected. 
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r 


Concerning Juch as K. | Tay into the philoſopbic 
„ e | 


F. 1. MES R gommend or cenſure any one 
| | for common Actions, nor aſcribe them 
either to Skilfulneſs or Unſlalfulneſs; and thus you 
will at once be free both from Raſhneſs and IIl- 
nature. Such a one bathes in a mighty little Time. 
Doth he therefore do it ill? Not at all. But 
what? In a mighty little Time ——* Is every 
thing well done then?“ - By no means. But 
what is done from good Principles is well done; 
what from bad ones, ill. But till you know from 
hat Priheiple any one acts, neither commend nor 
cenſure the Action. But the Principle is not eaſily 
judged of from the external Appearances. Such a 
one is à Carpenter. Why? He uſes an Axe. 

What ſignifies that? -- Such & one is a Muſician ; 
for he ſings. What ſigniſten that? Such a one is 


_ a Philoſopher, , Why? Becauſe he wears a Cloke 


and long Hair. What them do Mountebanks wear? 
And ſo, when People ſee any of theſe acting inde- - 
cently, they preſently ſcey, See (a) what the Phi- 
* lolopher -doth.” But they ought rather, from 
his acting indecently, to ſay, he is no Philoſopher. 
For, if indeed the Idea, which we have of a Philo- 
ſopher, and his Profeſſion, was, to wear a Cloke 
and long Hair, they would ſay right: but, if it be 
rather to keep himſelf free from Faults, fince he 
doth not fulfil his Profeſſion, why do not they de- 
prive him of his Title? For this is the Way with 
regard to other Arts. When we ſee any one han- 
dle an Axe aukwardly, we do not ſay, Where is 
the Uſe of this Art? See how ill Carpenters per- 
q Aa 2, 13 form.“ 


(4 Perhaps the true Reading is 7 5 QoouPus: 


» L F 
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* form,” But we ſay the very contrary : © This 
„Man is no Carpenter; for he handles an Axe 
% aukwardly.” So, if we hear any one ling badly, 
we do not fay, * Obſerve how Muſicians ſing” 
but rather, This Fellow is no Muſician.” It is 
with regard to Philoſophy alone, that People are 
thus affected. When they ſee any one acting con- 
trary to the Profeſſion of a Philoſopher, they do not 
take away his Title; but, laying it down, that he 
is a Philoſopher, and then aſſuming from the very 
Fact that he behaves indecently, they infer, that 
Philoſophy is of no Uſe. _ ths 


FS. 2. What then is the Reaſon of this?“ Be. 
cauſe we pay fome Regard to the Pre-conception 
which we have of a Carpenter, and a Muſician, 
and fo of other Artiſts ; but not of a Philoſopher; 
which being thus vague and confuſed, we Judge of 
it only from external Appearances. And of what 
other Art do we take up. our Judgment from the 
Dreſs and the Hair? Hath it not Theorems too, 
and Materials, and an End, Ito diſtinguiſh it?] 
What then is the Subject- matter of a Philoſopher? 
Is it a Cloke ?——No : but Reaſon. What his 
End ? To wear a Cloke ? No : but to have his 
. Reafon correct. What are his Theorems? Are 


they how to get a great Beard, or long Hair? 


No: but rather, as Zeno expreſſes it, To know the 
Elements of. Reaſon, what each of them is in par- 
ticular, and how they are adapted to each other, 
and what are their Conſequences. 


FS. 3. Why then will you not firſt ſee, whether, 


by acting in an unbecoming Manner, he anſwers 


his Profeſſion, and fo proceed to blame the Study ! 
Whereas now, when you act foberly yourſelf, you 
ſay, from what he appears to do amiſs, © Obſerve 
* the Philoſopher!” As if it was decent to call a 
Perſon, who doth ſuch Things, a Philoſopher. And, 
again, This is philoſophical!” But you do not 
fay, © Obſerve the Carpenter, or obſerve the Mu. 
” | . 4 ſician, 


* 


6 | 
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« f. ician,” when you know one of them to be an 
Adulterer, or ſee him to be a Glutton. So, in 
ſome ſmall Degree, even You perceive, that the 

rofeſſton of a Philoſopher is; but are miſled, and 
confounded by your own Careleſſneſs. But indeed 
even they, Who are called Philoſophers, enter upon 
their Profeſſion by Things which are common to 
them with others. As foon as they have put on a 
Cloke, and let their Beard grow, they cry, I am 
«2: Philoſopher.” Yet no one ſays, I am a Mu- 
« fician ;” becauſe: he hath bought a Fiddle and 
Fiddleftick : nor, I am a Smith;“ becauſe he is 
dreſt in the Vulcanian Cap and Apron. But they 
take their Name from their Art, not from their 
Habit. 

8.4. For this Reaſon, Euphrates was in che 
Right to ſay, 1 long endeavoured to conceal my 
$6 enn the Philoſophic Life; and it was of 
Uſe to me. For, in the firſt place, I knew that, 

| *©# what 1 did right, I did it not for Spectators; but 
| © for myſelf. I eat in a proper Manner, for my- 
4 ſelf. Thad a compoſed Look, and Walk, all for 
„God and myſelf. Then, as 1 fought alone, I was 
“alone in * Philoſophy was in no Danger, 
* on my doing any thing ſhameful, or unbecom- 
ing: nor did I hurt the reſt of the World; 
* which, by offending as a Philoſopher, I might 
“ have done. For this Reaſon, they who were ig- 
„ norant of my Intention, uſed to wonder, that 
* while I converſed, and lived intirely with Philo- 
* ſophers, I never took up the Character. And 
«© where was the Harm, that I ſhould be diſcovered 
to be a Philoſopher, by my Actions, and not by 
the uſual Badges. See how I eat, how I drink, 
* how I ſleep, how I bear, how I forbear ; how I 
* aſſiſt others; how I make uſe of my Delires, 
* how of my Averſions; how I preſerve the natu- 
* ral and acquired Relations, without Confuſion, 
* and without Impediment. Judge of me from 
| — WS 6 hence, 
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4 hence, if you can, But, if you are ſo deaf and 
blind, that you would not ſuppoſe Vulcan himſelf 
to be a good Smith, unleſs you ſaw the Cap upon 
„ his Head, where is the Harm of not being found 
““ out by fo fooliſh à Judge?” „„ 


§. 5. It was thus too that Socrates concealed bim- 


ſelf from the Generality : and ſome even came and 


+ defired him to recommend them to Philoſophers, 
Did he uſe to be diſpleaſed then, like us; and ſay, 
What! do not you take me for 2 Hiloſopher? No; 
he took and recommended them ; contented with 
only being a Philoſopher, and rejoicing in not be- 
ing vexed, that he was not thought ene. For he 
remembered his Buſineſs; and what is the Buſineſs 
of a wiſe and good Man? To have many Scho- 
lars? By no means. Let thoſe ſee to it, who have 
made this their Study. Well then: is it to be a per- 
ſect Maſter of difficult Theorems ? Let others ſee 
to that too. In what then was he, and did he de- 
fire to be, ſomebody? In what conſtituted: his 
Hurt or Advantage? lf, ſays he, any one can 
hurt me, I am doing nothing. If I depend tor 
* my Advantage upon another, I am nothing. Do 
„ I wiſh for any thing, and it doth not come to 
« paſs? I am unhappy.” To ſuch a Combat he 
invited every one, and, in my Opinion, yielded to 

no one. But do you think it was by making Pro- 
clamation, and ſaying, I am ſuch a one?” Far 
from it: but by Peing ſuch a one For this, again, 


is Folly and Inſolence to fay, <© am impaſſive and 


* undiſturbed. Be it known to you, Mortals, that 
* while you are fluctuating and buſtling about for 
* Things of no. Value, I alone am free from all 
“ Perturbation.” Are you then fo far from be- 
ing contented with having no Pain yourſelf, that 
vou muſt needs make Proclamation : ** Come hi- 
5+ ther,” all you who have the Gout, or the Head- 


“ ake, or a Fever, or are lame, or blind; and ſee 
ne 


' 
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ene free from every Diſtemper,” This is vain 
and ſhocking, unleſs you could ſhow, like Æſcula- 
pius, by what Method of Cure they may preſently 
become as free from Diſtempers as yourſelf, and 
bring your own Health as a Proof of it. 

$. 6. Such is the Cynic, honoured with the Scep- 
tre and Diadem from Jove who ſays, That you 
« may ſee, O Mankind, that you do not ſeek 
# Happineſs and Tranquillity where it is, but 
© where it is not; behold, I am ſent an Example 
to you, from God; who have neither (5) Eſtate, 
& nor Houſe, nor Wife, nor Children, nor even a 
« Bed, or Coat, or Furniture. And ſee how heal- 
* thy I am. Try me: and, if you ſee me free 
from Perturbation, hear the Remedies, and by 
« what Means I was cured.” This now 1s bene- 
volent and noble. But confider whoſe Buſineſs it 
18,——Jupiter*s, or his whom he judges worthy of 
this Office; that he may never diſcover any thing 
to the World, by which he may invalidate his own n 
Teſtimony, which he gives for Virtue, and againſt 


| No ſickly Pale his Beauteous Features wear, 
Nor from his Cheek he wipes the languid Tear. 
9 „„ VVV 


And not only this, but he doth not deſire or ſeek 
for Company or Place, or Amuſement, as Boys do 
the Vintage Time, or Holy-Days : always fortified 
by virtuous Shame, as others are by Walls, and 
Gates, and Centinels. : | 
$. 7. But now they, who have only ſuch an In- 
clination to Philoſophy, as bad Stomachs have to 
ſome Kinds of Food, of which they will preſently 
grow ſick, immediately run to the Sceptre, to the 
; | „ Kingdom. 


(5) See p. 257. Note (m). 
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Kingdom. They let grow their Hair, aſſume (d) 
the Cloke, bare the Shoulder, wrangle with all 
they meet; and even, if they ſee any one in a 
thick warm Coat, wrangle with him. Firſt harden 
yourſelf againſt all Weather, Man. Conſider your 
Inclination; whether it be not that of a bad Sto- 
mach, or of a longing Woman, Firſt ſtudy to 
conceal what you are; philoſophiſe a little while by 
yourſelf.,, Fruit is produced thus. The Seed muſt, 
firſt be buried in the Ground, lie hid there ſome 
time, and grow up by degrees, that it may come 
to Perfection. But, if it produces the Ear before 
the Stalk hath its proper Joints, it is imperfect, 
and of the Garden of Adonis (e). Now you are a 
poor Plant of this Kind. You have bloſſomed too 
ſoon : the Winter will kill you. See. what Coun- 
trymen ſay about Seeds of any Sort, when the warm 
Weather comes too early. They are in great An- 
xiety, for fear the Seeds ſhould ſhoot out too luxu- 
riantly; and then, one Froſt taking them (f), 
ſhows how prejudicial their Forwardneſs was. Be- 
ware you too, Man. You have ſhot out luxurianit- 
ly; you have ſprung forth towards a trifling Fame, 
before the proper Seaſon. You ſeem to be ſome- 
body, as a Fool may among Fools. You will be 
taken. by the Froſt : or rather, you are already 
frozen downwards, at the Root: you ſtill bloſſom 
indeed a little at the Top, and therefore you think 
you are fill alive and flouriſhing. Let us, at leaſt, 


= ripen 


(4) Which were the Characteriſtics of the Cynics, 
ſe) At the Feaſt of Adonis, there were carried about little 
_ Earthen Pots, filled with Mould, in which grew ſeveral Sorrs 

of Herbs. Theſe were called Gardens: and from thence the 
Cratdens of Aaonis came to be proverbially applied to Things 
unfruitful or fading ; becauſe thoſe Herbs were only ſowed fo 
long before the Fettival, as to ſprout forth and be green at that 
Time, and then were preſently caſt into the Water. See Por- 
TER'S Grecian Antiquities, Chap. 20. p. 363. | 

Y Here is a ſtrong Similitude to the Seed in the Goſpels, 
that ſprung up quickly, and withered. ED 
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ripen naturally. Why do you lay us open? Why do 
you force us? We cannot yet bear the Air. Suffer the 
Root to grow ; then the firſt, then the ſecond, then 
the third Joint of the Stalk to ſpring from it; and 
thus (g) Nature will force out the Fruit, whether 1 
will or not. For who that is big with, and full of 14 
ſuch Principles, doth not perceive too his own Qua- ©4008 
lifications, and exert his Efforts to correſpondent \t 
Operations? Not even a Bull is ignorant of his 
own Qualifications, when any wild Beaſt approaches 
the Herd, nor waits for any one to encourage him; 
nor a Dog, when he ſpies any Game. And, if I 
have the Qualifications of a good Man, ſhall I wait 
for you to qualify me for my own proper Operati- 
ons? but believe me, I have them not yet. Why 
then would you wiſh me to be withered before my 
Time, as you are ? | 


* 


„ r 


Concerning a Perſon who was grown immodeſt. 


(a) &. I. HEN you fee another in Power, fer 
VV againft it, that you have the Ad- 
vantage of not wanting Power. When you ſee an- 
other-rich, ſee what you have inſtead of Riches : 
for, if you have nothing in their Stead, you are 
miſerable. But if you have the Advantage of not 
needing Riches, know, that you have ſomething 
more than he hath, and of far greater Value. 
Another poſſeſſes a handſome Woman; you, the 


Happineſs of not deſiring a handſome Woman. 
| Do 
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e) This Paſſage hath ſome Difficulty in the Original; and, 
probably, may have been corrupted. The Tranſlation hath 
given what ſeems to be the Senſe. 

(2) They, who are deſirous of taking Refuge in Heatheniſm 1 
from the Strictneſs of the Chriſtian Morality, will find po great VF: 
Contolation in reading this Chapter of Zi&ctus. 1 
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Do you think theſe are little Matters? And what 
would thoſe very Perſons, who are rich, and power- 


ful, and poſſeſs handlome Women, give, that they 
were able to deſpiſe Riches and Power, and thoſe 
very Women whom they love, and whom they ag- 
quire! Do not you know of what Nature the 
Thirſt of one in a Fever is? It hath no Reſem- 
blance to that of a Perſon in Health. He drinks, 


and is ſatisfied. | But the other, after being delight- 


ed a very little while, grows ſick, turns the Water 
into Choler, throws it up, hath Pain in his Bowels, 


and becomes more violently thirſty. Of the ſame 


Nature is it to have Riches, or Dominion, or enjoy 


a fine Woman, with Fondnefſs of any one of theſe 
Things. Jealouſy takes place; Fear of loſing the 
beloved Object; indecent Diſcourſes , indecenf De- 


ſigns ; unbecoming Actions. 

$. 2. „ And What, ſay you, do I loſe all the 
& while ?**--— You were modeſt, Man, and are fo 
no longer. Have you loſt nothing ? Inſtead of 
Chry/ippus and Zeno, you read Ariſtides (b) and 
Euenus (c). Have you loſt nothing then? Inſtead 


of Socrates and Diogenes, you admire him who can 
corrupt and entice the moſt Women. You ſet out 
your Perſon, and would be handſome, when you 


are not. You love to appear in fine Clothes, to at- 


rract the Eyes of the Women; and, if you any- 
where meet with (4) a good Perfumer, you eſteem . 
_ yourſelf a happy Man. But formerly you did not 


ſo much as think of any of theſe Things; but only 


where you might find a decent Diſcourſe, a wor- 


thy Perſon, a noble Deſign. For this Reaſon, you 
uſed to ſleep like a Man; to appear in public like a 
Man; to wear a manly Dreſs; to hold Diſcourſes 
worthy of a Man. And after this, do you tell me, 


you 


(b) An indecent Poet of Miletus. 
(e) A Writer of amorous Verſes. 
% The TranCation | tellows Mr, Uptor's © onjecture of 


X Mupoerov. 


of 


— 


Chap. 9 . rer 
you have loſt nothing? What then do Men loſe 
nothing but N ? Is not Modeſty to be loſt ? 
Is not Decency to be loſt ? Or may he, who loſes 
theſe, ſuffer no Damage ? You indeed perhaps no 


longer think any thing of this Sort to be a Damage. | 
But there was once a Time, when you accounted this 


to be the only Damage and Hurt; when you were an- 
xiouſly afraid, leſt any one ſhould ſhake your Regard 
from theſe Diſcourſes and Actions. See, it is not 
ſhaken by another; but by yourſelf. Fight againſt 
yourſelf, recover yourſelf to Decency, to Modeſty, 
to Freedom. If you had formerly been told any 
of theſe Things of me, that any one prevailed on 
me to commit Adultery, to wear ſuch a Dreſs as 
yours, to be perfumed, would not you have gone 


and laid violent Hands on the Man, who thus a- 


buſed me? And will you not now then help 


yourſelf? For how much eaſier is that Aſſiſtance? 


You need not kill, or fetter, or affront, or go to 


Law with any one; but merely to talk with your- 


ſelf, who will moſt readily be perſuaded by you, 
and with whom no one hath greater Credit than 
you. And, 1n the firſt place, condemn your Ac- 
tions : but when you have condemned them, do 
not deſpair of yourſelf, nor be like thoſe poor-ſpi- 
rited People, who when they have once given Way, 
abandon themſelves intirely, and are carried along, 


as by a Torrent. Take Example from the wreſt- 


ling Maſters. Hath the Boy fallen down? Get 
up again, they fay ; wreſtle again, till you have ac- 
quired Strength. Be you affected in the ſame 
Manner. For, be aſſured, that there is nothing 


more tractable than the human Mind. You need 


but will, and it is done, it is ſet right: as, on the 


_ contrary, you need but nod over the Work, and 


it is ruined, For both Ruin and Recovery are from 
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F. 3. „ And, after all, what Good will this do 
« me?” — (e) What greater Good do you ſeek? 


From impudent, you will become modeſt; from 


indecent, decent; from diſſolute, ſober. If you 
ſeek any greater Things than theſe, go on as you 
do. It is no longer in the Power of any God to 
_ fave you. 5 tay 


CHAPTER X 


What Things ae are 10 deſpiſe, and on what to place 
ws 4 4 a aiftinguiſhed Value. ee 


315 HE Doubts and Perplexities of all Men 

| are concerning Externals. What they 
ſhall do? How it cap Per What will be the 
Event ? Whether this Thing may happen, or that ? 
All this is the Talk of Perſons engaged in Things 


independent on Choice. For who ſays, How ſhall 


I do, not to aſſent to what is falſe * How, not to 
diſſent from what is true? If any one is of ſuch a 
good Diſpoſition, as to be anxious about theſe 
Things, I will remind him: Why are you anx- 


ous? It is in your own Power. Be aſſured. Do 


not ruſh upon Aſſent before you have applied the 
natural Rule. Again, if (a) he be anxious, For 
| | fear 


(e) EpiBetur here aſſerts, that the only Benefit of Reforms- | 


tion is, being reformed ; and that they, who look for any o- 
ther, are incapable of being reformed, even by God himſelf; 
and ſo may go on, and be as bad as they pleaſe. Suppoſe a 
Prince ſhould publiſh a Proclamation, that the only Advantage 
of Loyalty was being loyal; and, if any of his Subjects looked 
for any other, he might be a Rebel with mpunity: what Ef- 
fect muſt this have, compared with the Declaration, Rev. xxii. 
11, 12. He that is urjuſt, let him be unjuſt flill: and he that is 
filthy, let him be filthy ſtill : and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous ſtill: And behold, I come quickly, and my Reward. is with 
Me, to give to every Man, according as his Works ſhall be. 


(a) ] read the Text, in this Place, as Molſius appears by his 


Tranſlation to have done. 


S py, aw, _ 
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fear his Deſire ſhould be ineffectual and diſappoin- 
ted, or his Averſion incurred, I will firſt kiſs him, 
| becauſe, lighting what others are in a Flutter and 
terrified about, he takes care of what is his own ; 
where his very Being is: then I will ſay to him; 
If you would not he diſappointed of your Defires, 
or incur your Averhons, deſire nothing that belongs 
to others; be avErſe to nothing not in your own 
Power; otherwiſe your Deſire muſt neceſſarily be 
diſappointed, and your Averſion incurred. Where 
is the Doubt here? Where the room for, How 
will tt be What will be the Event.? And, Will 
this happen, or that ?£ Now is not the Event inde- 
pendent on Choice ? „Ves. — And doth 
not the Eſſence of Good and Evil conſiſt in what de- 
pends on Choice ? Jes. -t is in your 
Power then, to treat every Event conformably to 
Nature? Can any one reſtrain you:“ No 
one.“ Then do not ſay to me any more, 
How will it be For, however it be, you will ſet 
it right, and the Event to you will be lucky. 
{. 2. Pray what would Hercules have been, if he 
had ſaid, What can be done to prevent a great 
Lion, or a great Boar, or ſavage Men, from 
coming in my Way ?” Why, what is that to you? 
If a great Boar ſhould come in your Way, you will 
fight the greater Combat: if wicked Men, you 
will deliver the World from wicked Men.“ But 
* then if F ſhould die by this Means?“ Lou 
will die a good Man, in the Performance of a gallant 
Action. For ſince, at all Events, one muſt die, 
Ine muſt neceſſarily be found doing ſomething, ei- 
zer tilling, or digging, or trading, or ſerving a 
Conſulſhip, or ſiek of an Indigeſtion, or a Flux. 
At what Employment then would you have Death 
find you? For my Part I would have it be ſome 
humane, beneficent, public ſpirited, gallant Action. 
But if I cannot be found doing any ſuch great 
Things, yet, at leaſt, I would be doing what | am 
| TRE, incapable 


\ 
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incapable of being reſtrained from, what” is given 
me to do, correcting myſelf, improving that Fa. 
culty which makes uſe of the Appeatances of 
Things, to procure Tranquility, and render to the 
ſeveral Relations of Life their Due; and, if T am 
ſo fortunate, advancing to the third Topic, a Se- 
curity of judging right. If Death overtakes me in 
ſuch a Situation, it is enough for me, if I can ſtretch 


out my Hands to God, and ſay, The Opportu- 1 


« nittes which Thou haſt given me, of compre- 


« hending and following {the Rules] of thy Admi- 


4 niſtration, T have not neglected. As far as in me 
hay, I have nor diſhonoured Thee. See how I 
have uſed my Perceptions; how, my Pre. con - 
ceptions. Have I at any time found fault with 
“Thee? Have I been diſcontented at Thy Diſpen - 


« ſations; or wiſhed them otherwiſe? Have 1 
e tranſgreſſed the Relations of Life? I thank 
4 -Thee, that Thou haſt brought me into Being. 1 
am ſatisfied with the Time that l have enjoyed 
„ the Things, which Thou haſt given me. Receive 
them back again, and aſſign them to whatever 
<« Place Thou wilt; for they were 00 all Thine, and 


« "Thou gaveſt them to me 65 HAIR 


$. 3. Is it not enough to make one's Exit in this” 
State of Mind? And what Life is better, and more 


becoming, than that of ſuch a one? Or what Con- 


cluſion . 


60 2 Thine "OY were, and Thou gavef! them me. John xvii. 6. 


e) I wiſh it were poſſible to palliate the Oſtentation of this 
Paſſage, by applying it to the ideal perfect Character: but it is 
in a general Way, that Epicketus hath propoſed ſuch a dying 


Speech, as cannot, without ſhocking Arrogance, be uttered by 


any one born to die. Unmixt as it is with any Acknowledge- 
ment of Faults or Imperfections at preſent, or with any Senfe 


of Guilt on Account of the paſt, it muſt give every ſober Rea- 
der a very diſadvantageous Opinion of ſome Principles of the 
Philoſophy, on which it is founded, as contradictory to the. 
Voice of Conſcience, and formed on abſolute Ignorance, of 


Neglect, of the Condition and Circumſtances of ſuch a Crea- 


ture as Man. 


A / Eo. 


© 


vantages, there are no inconſiderable Things, both 


to be taken and loſt. You cannot wiſh both for a 


Conſulſhip and theſe too, nor take Pains to get an 


Eſtate and theſe too, or be ſolicitous both about 7 d 


your Servants and yourſelf. But, (d) if you wiſh 
any, thing abſolutely, of what belongs 45 others, 
what is your own is loſt. This is the Nature of the 
Affair. Nothing is to be had for nothing. And 
where is the Wonder? If you would be Conſul, 

u mutt watch, run about, kiſs Hands, be wea- 
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cluſion happier ? But, in order to attain theſe Ad- 


ried down with waiting at the Doors of others, muſt | 
ſay and do many flaviſh Things, ſend Gifts to 


Conlequence [of Succeſs]? Twelve Bundles of 


nal; to give the Circenfian Games, and Suppers ( f) 
in Baſkets to all the World : or let any one ſhow 
me what there js in it more than this. Will you 
then be at no-Expence, no Pains to acquire Apa- 
thy, Tranquillity, to fleep ſound while you do 


many, daily Preſents ti ſome. And what is the 


Rods (e)z to fit three or four times on the Tribu- 


ſleep, to be thoroughly awake while you are awake, 


to fear nothing, to be anxious for nothing? But, 


if any thing belonging to you he loſt, or idly waſt- 


ed, while you are thus engaged, or another gets 
what you ought to have had, will you immediately 


begin fretting at what hath happened? Will you 


not compare the Exchange you have made? How 
much for how much? But you would have ſuch 


great Things for nothing, I ſuppoſe. And how . 


can you? One Buſineſs doth not ſuit with another: 


you cannot beſtow your Care both upon Externals 


and your own ruling Faculty (g). But. If you 
would have the former, let the latter alone; or 
you will ſucceed in neither, while you are drawn 


Bb 8 different | 


(4) See Enchi 0 ili. 
le) The Enſigns of the Conſular Office. 
(/) Theſe were diftributed by the great Men in Rome to their 


Clients, as a Reward for their Attendance. 


(81 Te cannot. ſerve God and Mammon. Math. vi. 24+ 
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different Ways, towards both. On che other hand, 
if you would have the latter, let the former alone. 

The Oil will be ſpilled, tlie Furniture will 
e ſpoiled but ſtill J ſhall be free from 
Paſſion. © There will be a Fire when J am not 
«* inthe Way, and the Books will be deſtroyed :” 
but ſtill I ſhall treat the Appearances of 
Things conformably to. Nature.“ But I ſhall 
have nothing to eat.“ If I am ſo unlucky, 
dying is a ſafe Harbour. That is the Harbour for 
all, Death: that is the Refuge; and, för that Rex- 
ſon, there is nothing difficult in Life. You may go 
out of Doors when you Pieale, and be n | 
with Smoke no longer. 
$: 4. Why then are you anxious? Why do you 
keep yourſelf waking ? Why do not you calculate 
where your Good and Evil lies: and ſay, they are 
both in my on Power; neither can any deprive 
me of the one, or involve me, againſt my Will, 
in the other. Why then do not 1 lay myſelf doun 
and fnore? What is my own, is fafe. Let what 
belongs to others look to itſelf, who carries it off 
how it is given away by Him, that hath the Dit: 
pofal of it. Who am I, to will, that it ſhould be 
fo and ſo? For is the Option given to me? Hath 
any one made Me the Diſpenſer of it? What! 
have in my own Diſpoſal is enough for me. I muſt 
make the beſt 1 can of this. Other "FRO muſt | 
be as the Maſter of them pleaſes. _ | 
S. 5. Doth any one, who hath: theſe. Things: be- 
fore "ON Eyes, he awake [like Acbilles,] and ſnift 
from Side to Side? What would he have, or what 
doth he want? Patroclus, or Antilochus (g), ot 
Mentlaus? Why, did he ever think any one of 
his Friends immortal? Why, when had not he it 


before his 1 5 that the Morrow, or * next 
s : | | | Dey 


IS 


G@ Antilochur and Morelos are not 1 or final o | 
in the * of Homer, to which Epidtetus — 
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Day, himſelf, or that Friend, might die 
« Ay, very true, ſays he: but (5) I reckoned, that 
« he would ſurvive me, and bring up my Son.” 
——Becauſe you were a Fool, and reckoned upon 
(i) Uncertainties. Why then do you blame your- 
ſelf; but fit crying, like a Girl?! But he uſed 
eto (E) ſet my Dinner before me. Becauſe he 
was alive, Fool; but now he cannot. But Auto- 
medon will ſet it before you; and, if he ſhould die, 
you will find ſomebody elſe. What if the Pipkin, 
in which your Meat uſed to be cooked, ſhould 
happen to be broken; muſt you die with Hunger, 
becauſe you have not your old Pipkin (7) ? Do not 
you ſend and buy a new one? 


Whit greater Euil (ſays he) could afffif my Breaſt? 
{8 or e 5 rg * » : bn © 


Is Ibis your Evil, then? Ang, inſtead of removing 
it, do you accnſe yotir Mother, that ſhe did not 
foretell it to-you, that you might have ſpent your 
whole Life in grieving from that Time forward ? 
$. 6. Do not you think now, that Homer com- 
poſed all this on Purpoſe to ſhow us, that the no- 
bleſt, the ſtrongeſt, the richeſt, the handſomeſt of 
Men, may, nevertheleſs, be the moſt unfortunate 
and wretched, if they have not the Principles they 
ought to have? FFF 


%) A we, perhaps, ſhould be aοον ο e “ 

(i) Id Patroclus might ſurvive, to rear 8 : 
15 tentler Orphan, with a Parent's Care. Pore. 

% Thou too, Patroclus, (thus his Heart he wents}) © 

Haſt ſpread th inviting Banquet in our Tents, Por rg. 

(/) This is a wretched Idea of Friendſhip ; but a neceſſary 
Conſequence of the Stoic Syſtem. What a fine Contiaſt to 
this gloomy Conſolation are the noble Sentiments of an Apoſtle! 
Value your deceaſed Friend, ſays Epifetus, as a broken Pip- 
bin; forget him, as a Thing worthleſs, loſt, and deſtroyed. St. 

| Paul, on the contrary, comforts the mourning Survivors ; bid- 

ding them, not ſorrow, as thoſe aubo haue no Hope: but remem- 

ber, that the Death of good Perſons is only a Sleep; from 
| Which they ſhall ſoon ariſe to a happy Immortality. 
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0p Purity and Cleanlineſs. __ __.. 
SOME doubt whether Sociableneſs be 
O comprehended in the Nature of Man: 
and yet theſe very Perſons do not ſeem to me to 
doubt, but that Purity is by all means comprehended 


mit; and that by this, if by any thing, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from brute Animals. When therefore ve 
ſee any Animal cleaning itſelf, we are apt to cry, 


with Wonder, It is like a human Creature. On 
the contrary, if an Animal is accuſed [of Dirtineſs) 


we are preſently apt to ſay, by way of Excule, 


that it is not a human Creature. Such Excellence 


do we ſuppoſe to be in Man, which we firſt re- 


ceived from the Gods. For, as they are by Na- 


ture pure and uncorrupt, in proportion as Men 
approach to them by Reaſon, they are tenacious 
of Purity and Incorruption. But, ſince it is im- 


practicable that their Eſſence, compoſed. of ſuch 


Materials, ſnould be abſolutely pure, it is the 
Office of Reaſon to endeavour to render it as pure 
"a3'pollible. © 2: 5 ; 1 


FS. 2. The firſt and higheſt Purity, or. Impurity 
then, is that which is formed in the Soul But 
you will not find the Impurity of the Soul and 


Body to be alike. For what elſe [of Impurity 
can you find in the Soul, than that which renders 
it filthy with regard to its Operations ? Now the 
Operations of the Soul are its Purſuits and Avoid- 
_ ances," its Deſires, Averſions, Preparations, Inten- 


tions, Aſſents. What then is that which renders 
i defiled and impure in theſe Operations? Nothing 
elſe than its perverſe Judgments. So that the 


Impurity of the Soul conſiſts in wicked Princt 


ples; and its Purification in the forming Vi 
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Principles; and that is pure which hath right Prin- 


ciples ; for that alone is unmixed and undefiled in 
ö; 8 5 
$. 3. Now we ſhould, as far as poſſible, endea- 
vour after ſomething like this in the Body too. It 
is impoſſible but, in ſuch a Compoſition as Man, 
there muſt be a Defluxion of Rheum. For this 
Reaſon, - Nature hath made Hands, and the Noſ- 
trils themſelves as Channels to let out the Moiſture. 
If any one therefore ſnuffs it up again, I ſay, that 
he performs not the Operation: of a Man. It was 
impoſſible, bur that the Feet muſt be bemired and 
«foiled from what they paſs through. Therefore 
Nature hath prepared Water and Hands. It was 
impoſſible, but- that: ſome Filth muſt cleave to the 


> 


Teeth from Eating. Therefore, ſhe ſays, waſh, 


your Teeth. Why? That you may be a Man, 
and not a wild Beaſt, or a Swine. It was impoſſi- 
ble, but, from Perſpiration, and the Preſſure of 
the Clothes, ſomething dirty, and neceſſary to be 


cleaned, ſhould remain upon the Body. For this, 


there is Water, Oil, Hands, Towels, Bruſhes, 
Sope, and other neceſſary Apparatus, for its Puri- 
. fication.——— No: a Smith indeed will get the Ruſt 
off his Iron, and have proper Inſtruments for that 
Purpoſe: and you yourſelf will have your Plates 
waſhed before you eat; unleſs you are quite dirty 
and ſlovenly: but you will not waſh nor purify 
your Body. ——< Why ſhould 1?“ (ſay you.) 
tell you again, in the firſt place, that you may 
be like a Man; and, in the next, that you may 
not offend thoſe with whom you converſe. * (a) 
Without being ſenſible of it, you do ſomething 
Uke this. Do you think you deſerve to ſtink * Be 
it fo. But do thoſe deſerve to ſuffer by] it who 
e e tt 
(a) Something here ſeems to be loſt. Or, perhape, the 


Words, avithout being /enfible of it, you do ſimetbing like th is, 
_ ought to be inſerted after, neglicted him, 
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ſit near you? who are placed at a Table with yon? 
Who ſalute you? Either go into a Deſert, as you 


deſerve, or live ſolitary at-Home, and ſmell your. 
ſelf: for it is fit you ſhould enjoy your Naſtineſs 
alone. But, to what Sort of Character doth it be- 


long, to live in a City, and behave ſo careleſsly and 
inconſiderately? If Nature had truſted. even a 
Horſe to your Care, would you have-.overlopked 


and neglected him? Now conſider your Body as 
committed to you, inſtead of a Horſe, Waſh (4) 


it, rub it, take care that it may not be any one's 


Averſion, nor diſguſt any one. Who is not more 


diſguſted at a ſtinking, unwholeſome - looking Slo- 


ven, than at a Perſon who hath been rolled in 
Filth ? The Stench of the one is adventitious from 


without; but that which ariſes from Want of 
Care, is a Kind of inward Putrefaction. “ But 


& Socrates bathed but ſeldom.” ——But his Perſon 
looked clean, and was ſo agreeable and pleaſing, 


that the moſt beautiful and noble Youths were fond 


of him, and deſired rather to fit by him, than by 
thoſe who had the fineſt Perſons. He might have 


omitted both Bathing and Waſhing, if he had 


leaſed ; and yet Bathing, though ſeldom, had its 
Effect.“ But Ariſtophanes calls him, one of the 
e ſqualid ſiip-ſbod Philoſophers.” —— Why, fo he 
ſays too, that he walked in the Air, and ſtole 
Clothes from the Palæſtra. Beſides, all WhO have 
aſfirm quite the contrary ; that 
he was not only agreeable in his Converſation, but 


in his Perſon -too. And, again, they write the 
ſame of Diogenes. For we ought not to fright the 


World from Philoſophy, by the Appearance of our 
| Perſon; 


( Here, probably, mould be added if you do not 
chuſe warm Water, with cold. Theſe Words in the Greek are 


transferred to a Place, where they are abſolutely unintelligible. 
They were, probably, at firſt, omitted by chance; then ſup- 


plied at the Bottom of the Page; and then tranſcribed, as if 
that had been their proper Place. : PET 


— 
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Perſon ; but to ſhow ourſelves chearful and eaſy, 

by the Care of our Perſons (c), as well as by other 
Marks. See, all of you, that I have nothing; 
that I want nothing. Without Houſe, without 
City, and an Exile, (if that happens to be the 
«. Caſe (4),) and without a Home, I live more ea- 
« fily and proſperouſly than the Noble and Rich. 
Look upon my Perſon too, that it is not injured 
by coarſe Fare.” ——— But, if any one ſhould 
tell me this, with the Habit and the Viſage of a 
condemned Criminal, what God ſhould perſuade 
me to come near Philoſophy, While (e) it renders 
Men ſuch Figures? Heaven forbid! I would not 
do it, even if I was ſure to become a wiſe Man for 
my Pains. I declare, for my own Part, I would 
rather that a young Man, on his firſt Inclination to 
Philoſophy, ſhould come to me finically dreſſed, 
than with his Hair ſpoiled” and dirty. For there 
appears in him ſome Idea of Beauty, and Deſire of 
Decency : and where he imagines. it to be, there 
he applies his Endeavours. One hath nothing more 
to do, but to point it out to him, and ſay, You 
“ ſeek Beauty, young Man; and you do well. Be 
« aſſured then, that it ſprings: from the rational 
« Part of you. Seek it there, where the Purfuits 
« and Avoidances, the Deſires and Averſions, are 
concerned. Herein conſiſts your Excellence: 
« but the paultry Body is by Nature Clay. Why 
« do you trouble yourſelf, to no Purpoſe, about 
„it? You will be convinced by Time, if not o- 
e therwiſe, that it is nothing.” But, if he ſhould 
come to me bemired, dirty, with Whiſkers down 
to his Knees, what can 1 fay to him? By what Si- 
I militude 


(c) In Times of Mourning or Danger, the Antients ex- 
preſſed their Senſe of their Situation by neglecting their 
Perſons. 5 a PF, . 

(4) As it was the Caſe of Diogenes. 
le) For ust, perhaps, gt may be the true Reading; and it is 
ſo tranſlated, N TY | 
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militude allure him? For what hath he ſtudied, 


which hath any Reſemblance to Beauty, that 1 


may transfer his Attention, and ſay, that Beauty is 
not there, but here? Would ou have me tell 
him, that Beauty doth not conſiſt in Filth; but in 
Reaſon? For hath he any Deſire of Beauty? 
Hath he any Appearance of it? Go, and argue 
with a Hog, not to roll in the Mire. 25 

S. 4. It was in the Quality of a young Mun that 
loved Beauty, that Polemo (F) was touched by the 
Diſcourſes of Xenocraies, For he entered with 


ſome Incentives to the Study of Beauty, though 


he ſought in the wrong Place. And indeed. Nature 
hath not made the very Brutes dirty, which live 
with Man. Doth'a Horſe wallow in the Mire? 
Or a good Dog ? But Swine, and filthy Geele, and 
Worms, and Spiders, which are baniſhed to the 


greateſt Diſtance from human Society. Will you 


then, who are a Man, chuſe not to be even one 
of the Animals, that are converſant with Man; 
but rather a Worm, or a Spider? Will you not 
bathe ſometimes, be it in whatever Manner you 
pleaſe? Will you never uſe Water to waſh yout- 


elf? Will you not come clean, that they who con-. 


verſe with you may have ſome Pleaſure in you? 
But will you accompany us, a mere Lump of Naſti- 
neſs, even to the Temples; where it is not law- 
ful for any one ſo much as to ſpit, or blow his 
Noſe? wr” 

C5. What then, e any body * you 4reſs 


yourſelf out to the utmoſt ? By no means; except 


in thoſe Things where our Nature requires it; in 
Reaſon, Principles, Actions: but, in our Perſons, 
only as far as Neatneſs, as far as not to give Of- 
fence. But if you hear, that it is not right to wear 
Purple, you muſt go, I ſuppoſe, and roll your 
Cloke 1 in the Mud, or tear it.——“ But where 


. 00 See p. . 60 
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« Youth is here? How worthy this old Man, to 
truſted with the Inſtruction of our Sons and 
caſion may require. to read them Lectures on 


ſomething human: but this approaches very nearly 


8. „ HEN you let go your Attention for a 


cover it when- ever you pleaſe: but remember thi 
That, by means of the Fault of To-day, your Af- 
fairs mult neceſſarily be in a worſe Condition for 
the future. Firſt, what is the ſaddeſt Thing of all, 
a Habit ariſes of not attending; and then a Habit 
of deferring the Attention, and always driving (a) 
off from time to time, and procraſtinating a proſ- 
perous Life, a Propriety of Behaviour, and the 


if the Procraſtination of any thing is adyantageous, 
the abſolute Orniſſion of it is ſtill more advantage- 
ous: but, if it be not advantageous, why do not 
you preſerye a conſtant Attention ?——* I would 


* would fing.”—— Well: and what forbids 


« ſhould 1 have a fine Cloke ?”——You have Wa- 
ter, Man; waſh it.—< What an amiable (g) 


«, love, and be loved!“ A fit Perſon to be 


Daughters, and attended by young People, as Oc- 
a Dung-hill! Every Deviation proceeds from 


1 * 
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little While, do not fancy you may re- 


— 


hinking and Acting conformably to Nature. Now, 


play To- day. What then? . you not 
to do it, with proper Attention to yourſelf 


but that you may ſing, with Attention to yourſelf ? 
Is FFF 


(g) The Youth, probably, means the Scholar, who neglects 
Neatneſs; and the old Man, the Tutor, that gives him no Pre- 
dept or Example of it. FF 
(a) Ewe, perhaps, ſhould be efuras. 


* 
4 
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For there is no Part of Life exempted, to which - 


Attention doth not extend. For will you do it the 
worle by attending, and the better by not attend- 
ing? What elſe in Life is beſt performed by inat- 
tentive People? Doth a Smith forge the better by 
not attending? Doth a Pilot ſteer the ſafer by not 
attending? Or is any other, even of the minuteſt 
Operations,” performed the better by- Inattention ? 
© Do not you perceive, that, when you have let your 
Mind looſe, it is no longer i in your - Power to call it 
back, either to Propriety, or Modeſty, or Mode- 
ration? But you do every thing as it 9 
You follow your Inclinations. 
$. 2. To what then am I to attend? 
Why, in the firſt Place, to thoſe univerſal Max- 
ims, which you muſt always have at hand; and 
not ſleep, or get up, or drink, or eat, or onverſ 
without them; that no one is the Maſter of ano- 
ther's Choice; and it is in Choice alone that Good 
and Evil conſiſt. No one therefore is the Maſter 
either to procure me any Good, or to involve me 
in any Evil: but I alone have the Diſpoſal of my- 
ſelf, 147 regard to theſe Things. Since theſe then 
are ſecured to me, what need have I to be troubled 
about Externals? What Tyrant is formidable? 
What Diſtemper? What Poverty? What Of 
fence ?——* I. have not pleaſed ſuch a one. 
Is he my Concern then? Is he my Conſcience ?— 
© No,” —— Why do I trouble myſelf any further 
about him then 2“ But he is thotight to be of 
„ ſome Conſequence.” 


whom I muſt pleaſe, to whom I' muſt ſubmit, 
whom I muſt obey; God, and thoſe (S) who are 
next Him. He hath entruſted me with myſelf, and 


made | 


3.00 The tutelar 8 and 8 'Of a former, ſee 
B. I ch. 14.5. 2. Of both, ſee B. IV. ch, 4. $. 4. By chang- 
ing xc Toig into xai Toi, the Tranſlation will boy *. next is 
Him, He hath intruſted me with myſelf 


: Let him look to that, 
and they who think him ſo. But I -have One, 


1 Os 
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made my Choice ſulje& to myſelf alone, having 
given me Rules for the right Uſe of it. If I follow 
the proper Rules in Syllogiſms, in convertible Pro- 
poſitions, I do not regard, nor care for any one, 
Who ſays any thing contrary to them. Why then 


am l vext at being cenſured in Matters of greater 


Confequence? What is the Reaſon of this Pertur- 
bation? Nothing elſe, but that in this Inſtance I. 


want Exerciſe. For every Science deſpiſes Igno- 
rance, and the Ignorant; and not only the Scien- 


ces, but even the 3 6 Take any Shoemaker, 


take any Smith you will, and he laughs at the reſt 


of the World, with regard to his own Buſineſs. 


FS. 3. In the firſt place then, theſe are the Maxims 
we muſt have ready, and do nothing without 
them; but direct the Soul to this Mark, to purſue 
nothing external, nothing that belongs to others, 
but as He, who hath the Power, hath appointed: 
Things dependent on Choice are to be purſued al- 


ways; and the reſt, as it is permitted. Beſides 
this, we muſt - remember, who we are, and what, 


Name we bear, and endeavour to direct the ſeveral 
Offices of Life to the rightful Demands of its ſeve- 
ral Relations : what is the proper Time for Sing- 
ing, what for Play, in what Company: what will 


be the Conſequence of our Performance: Whether 
our Companions will deſpiſe us, or we ourſelves: 
when to employ Raillery, and whom to ridicule : 


upon what Occaſions to comply, and with whom; 


and then, in complying, how to preſerve our own 
Character. e 


$. 4. Where: ever you deviate from any of theſe 
Rules, the Damage is immediate; not from any 
thing external, but from the very Action itſelf.— 
** What then, is it poſſible, by theſe Means, to be 


< faultleſs!” Impracticable: but this is potlible, 


to uſe a conſtant Endeavour to be faultleſs. For 
we ſhall have Cauſe to be ſatisfied, if, by never re- 


mitting this Attention, we ſhall be exempt at leaſt 


from 


"MP 
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from a few Faults. But now, when ſay, I will 5 1 


begin to attend To-morrow 3. be aſſured, it is the 


ſame Thing as if you-fay, + ** I will be ſhameleſs, 


“ impertinent, bale,  To-day : it ſhall be in the 
* Powerof others to grieve me: I will be paſſionate, 
„will be envious To-day.” See to how r 

Evils you give yourſelf up——*< But all will be 


« well To-morrow.'*— How much better To- 


day? If it be for your Intereſt To-morrow,: much 
more To: day, that it may be in your Power To- 
morrow too, and that you 6 not e it a. to 
the wird „ 1210 — 


CHAPTER Jun 
1 


ce duch as ani diſcover their ouun alen, 


. V 7 HE N any one appears to us 10 dif 
courſe. frankly of his own Affairs, we 

too are ſome Way induoed to diſcover our Secrets 

to him; and we ſuppoſe this to be acting with 


Frankneſs. Firſt, becauſe it ſeems unfair, that, 


when we have heard the Affairs of our Neighbour, 


we ſhoyld not, in return, communicate ours to 


bim; and, belides, we think, that we ſhall not ap- 
pear of a frank Character in concealing what be- 
longs to ourſelves, Indeed it is often ſaid, I have 


« told you all my Affairs; and will you tell me 
% none of yours? W here do 4 act thus?“ 


Laſtly, it is ſuppoſed, that we may fafgly truſt him 
who hath already truſted us: for we imagine, that 
he will never diſcover our Affairs, for fear we, in 
our Turn, ſhould diſcover his. It is thus that the 
Inconſiderate are caught by the Soldiers at Rome. 
A Soldier ſits by you, in a common Dreſs, and be- 
gins to ſpeak ill of Cæſar. Then you, as if you had 
received a Pledge of his Fidelity, yz his firſt begin- 
ning the Abuſe, ſay likewiſe what you think; and 


ſo you are led away in Chas to Execution: Fo 
952 
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F. 2. Something like this is the Caſe with us in 
general. But When one hath ſafely intruſted his 


Secrets to me, ſhall I. · in Imitation of him, truit 
mine to any one who comes in my Way? The 


Caſe is different. I indeed hold my Tongue, (ſup- 
poſing me to be of ſuch a Diſpoſition) but he goes, 
and diſcovers them to every body: and then, when 
I come to find it out, if 1 happen to be like him, 


from a Deſire of Revenge, I diſcover his; and aſ- 


perſe, and am aſperſed. But, if Lremember, that 
one Man doth not hurt another, but that every one 
is hurt and profited by his own Actions, I indeed 
keep to this, not to do any thing like him: yet, 
by my own talkative Folly, I ſuffer what I do ſuf- 
er. | | 

§. 3. Ay: but it is unfair, when you have 
heard the Secrets of your Neighbour, not to com- 
* municate any thing to him, in return.” —— Why, 
did J aſk you to do it, Sir? Did you tell me your 
Affairs, upon Condition that I ſhould tell you mine, 


in return? If you are a Blab, and believe all you 


meet to be Friends, would you have me too become 
like you? But, what if the Caſe be this: that you 
did right in truſting your Affairs to me, but it is not 
right that I ſhould truſt vu? Would you have 
me run headlong, and fall? This is juſt as if I had 
a ſound Barrel, and you a leaky one: and you 
ſhould come and depolite your Wine with me' to 
put it into my Barrel; and then ſhould take it ill, 
that, in my Turn, I did not truſt you with my 
Wine. No. Tou have a leaky Barrel. How then 
are we any longer upon equal Terms? You have 
depolited your Affairs with an honeſt Man, and a 
Man of Honour; one who eſteems his own Acti- 
ons alone, and nothing external, to be either hurt - 


ful or profitable. Would you have me depoſite 


mine with you; a Man who have diſhonoured your 
own Faculty of Choice, and who would get a paul - 
try Sum, or a Poſt of Power or Preferment at 
3 | 8 Court, 


1 
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Court, even if, for the Sake of it, you were to kill 


your own Childrea; like Medea ? Where is the 
Equality of this? But fhow me, that you are 
faithful; a Man of Honour, ſteady; ſhow me, that 
you have. friendly Principles; ſhow me, that 
your Veſſel is not leaky; and you ſhalt ſee, that! 
will not ſtay till you have truſted your Affairs to 
me; but kwill come and intreat you to hear an 
Account of mine. For who would not make uſe of 
a good Veſſel? Who deſpiſes a benevolent: and 


friendly Adviſer? Who will not gladly receive one 


to ſhare the Burden, as it were, of his Diffieulties ;- _ 
and, by ſharing," to make it lighter “ Well: 5 


but l truſt yon, and you do not truſt me.” 


In the firſt ce, you do not really truſt me ; but | 


you are a Blab, and therefore can keep nothing 3 in. 
For, if the former be the Caſe, truſt only me. But 


now, whomever you ſee at leiſure, you ſit down by 
him, and fay, © My dear Friend, there is not a 


« Manin 3 World that wiſhes me better, or hath 
* more Kindneſs for me, than you; I intreat you 


to hear my Affairs. And this you do to thoſe, 
with whom you have not the leaſt Acquaintance. 
But, if you do [really] truſt me, it is plainly as 
{thinking me] a Man of Fidelity and Honour; and 


not becaule I have told you my Affairs. Let me 
alone then, till I too am of this Opinion [with re- 


; ard to You J. Show me, that, if a Perſon hath 
told his Affairs to any one, it is a Proof of his being 


a Man of Fidelity and Honour, For, if this was 


the Caſe, I would go about and tell my Affairs to 


the whole World; if, upon that Account, I ſhould 
become a Man of Fidelity and Honour. But that 
is no ſuch Matter; but requires a Perſon to have no 


ordinary Principles. 3 


§. 4. If then you ſee any one taking Pains for 


Things that belong to others, and ſubjecting his 
Choice to them, be aſſured, that this Man hath a 


thouſand Things to compell and reſtrain him. = 
hath 


hath no Need of burning Pitch, or the torturing 
Wheel, to make him tell what he knows; but the 
Nod of a Girl, for Inſtance, will ſhake his Par- 
poſe ; the Good-will of a Courtier, the Deſire of a 
public Poſt, of an Inheritance; ten thouſand other 
Things of that Sort, It muſt therefore be remem- 
bered in general, that ſecret Diſcourſes require Fi- 
delity, and a certain Sort of Principles. And where 
at this Time, are theſe eaſily to be found? Pray 
let any one-ſhow me a Perſon of ſuch a Diſpoſition 
as to ſay, I trouble myſelf only with thoſe Things 
which are my own, incapable of Reſtraint, by Na- 
ture free. This I eſteem the Eſſence of Good. Let 
the reſt be as it may happen. It makes no Diffe- 
rence to me. VF 
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J. 


F Things, ſome are in our Power, 


and others not. In our Power are 


Opinion, Purſuit, Deſire, Averſion, 
and in one Word, whatever are our 
on Actions. Not in our Power, 
are Bcdy, Property, Reputation, 
d, in one Word, whatever are not 

our own Actions. 3 
| Now, the Things in our Power are, by Nature, 
free, unreſtrained, unhindered : But thoſe not in 
our Power, weak, laviſh, reſtrained, belonging to 
others. Remember then, that, if you ſuppoſe 
Things by Nature laviſh, to be free; and what 
belongs to others, your own ; you will be hindered; 
you will lament; you will be ciſturbed ; you will 
find fault both with Gods and Men. But, if you 
ſuppoſe, that only to be your own, which is your 
own; and what belongs to others, ſuch as it really 
is; no one will ever compell you; no one will re- 
ſtrain you: you will find fault with no one; you 
will accuſe no one, you will do no one Thing againſt 
ö | Ce 2 | your 
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your Will: no one will hurt you, : you will not hare 
an Enemy; for you will ſuffer no Harm. 
Aiming therefore at ſuch great Things, remem- 
ber, that you muſt not allow yourſelf to be carried, 
even with a ſlight Tendency, towards the Attain- 
ment of the others (a): but that you muſt entirely 
quit ſome of them, and for the preſent poſtpone 
- the: reſt: But, if you would both have theſe, and 
Command, and Riches, at once, perhaps you wil 
not gain ſo much as the latter; becauſe you aim 
at the former too: but you will abſolutely fail of the 
former; by which alone Happineſs. and Freedom 
are procured. . 8 
Study, therefore, to he able to ſay to every harſh 
Appearance, You are but an Appearance, and 
not abſolutely the Thing you appear to be.” 
And then examine it by thoſe Rules which you have: 
and firſt, and chiefly, by this: Whether it concerns 
the Things which are in our own Power, or thoſe 
which are not; and, if it concerns any thing net 
in our Power, be prepared to ſay, that it is nothing 
to you. | * | | 


RE NMEMRER that Defire promiſes the Attainment 
of that of which you are deſirous ; and Averſas 
promiſes the Avoiding. of that to which you are 
averſe : that he who fails of the Object of his De- 

fire, is diſappointed : and: he who incurs the Ob- 
Ject of his Averfion, wretched. If then, you con- 
fine your Averſion to thoſe Objects only, which are 
contrary to that natural Uſe of your Faculties, 
which you have m your own Power, you will never 
incur any thing to which you are averſe, But if 
you are averſe to Sickneſs, or Death, or Poverty, 
you will be wretched. Remove Averſion, — 

rom 


ta) The Tranſlation follows Mr, Upton's Conjecure, of 
N fOr avTuy. Ca h | 
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from all Things that are not in our Power, and 
transfer it to Things cantrary to the Nature of what 


is in our Power, . But, for the preſent, totally ſup- 


preſs Deſire : for, if you defire any of the Things 


not in our own Power, you mult neceſſarily be diſ- 


appointed; and of thoſe which are, and which it 


would be laudable to deſire, nothing is yet in your 


Poſſeſſion. (5) Uſe only [the requiſite Acts] of 
Purſuit and Avoidance; and even theſe lightly, and 
with Gentleneſs, and Reſer vation. 

e 6 N 


| Wrra regard to whatever Objects either delight | 


the Mind, or contribute to Uſe, or are loved with 


fond AﬀeCtion, remember. to tell yourſelf, of what 


Nature they are, beginning from the moſt trifling 
Things. If you are fond of an Earthen Cup, that 


it is an Earthen Cup of which you are fond: for 


thus, if it is broken, you will not be diſturbed. If 
you kiſs your Child, or your Wife, that you kiſs a 
Being ſubject to the Accidents of Humanity; and 
thus you will not be diſturbed, if either of them 


dies, 
IV. | 
WHEN you are going about any Achon, remind 
yourſelf of what Nature the Action is. If you are 
going to bathe, repreſent to yourſelf the Things, 


which uſually happen in the Bath: ſome Perſons 


daſhing the Water; ſome puſhing and crowding; 
others giving abuſive Language ; and others ſteal- 


ing [the Clothes]. And thus you will more ſafely 


go about this Action, if you fay to yourſelf, ©* I 
** will now go bathe, and preſerve my own Mind in 
| LS. 3 . * a State 


(5) The Senſe is, that he, who is only beginning to philo- 
fophile, hath yet nothing right within him to deſire, or ſet his 
Heart upon ; therefore, till he hath, he muſt not ſet his Heart 
vpon any thing. But in the mean time, he muſt make ule of 
the Purſuits and Auoidances; i. e. perform the common Actions 
of Life: but theſe outward Movements muſt be cautious and 
gentle ; and the inward Movements of Defire be quite reſtrained. 
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a State conformable to Nature.” And in the | 


fame manner with regard to every other Acton. 


For thus, if any Impediment ariſes in Bathing, 


vou will have it ready to ſay, © It was not only to 
< bathe that I deſired, but to preſerve my Mind in a 
State conformable to Nature; and I ſhall not 
0 preſerve it fo, if J am out of Humour at "Things 


that ha pen.” 
: V. 


Mev are dfturded, not by Things, UP by the 


Principles and Notions, which they form concern- 
ing Things, Death, for Inſtance, is not terrible, 
elſe it would have appeared ſo to Socrates. But the 
Terror confiſts in our Notion of Death, that it is 
terrible, When therefore we are hindered, or di- 
ſturbed, or grieved, let us never impute it tothe, 
but to ourſelves; that is, to our own, Principles 
It is the Action of an uninſtructed. Perſon to lay 
the Fault of his own bad Condition upon others; of 
one entering upon Inſtruction, to lay the Fault on 
himſelf; and of one perfectly inſtructed, neither 
on others, nor on ao © 

Be not elated on any Excellence not your own, 
If a Horſe ſhould be elated, and ſay, I am hand- 
« ſome,” ir would be (upportable. But when you 
are elated, and fay, © 1 have a handſome Horſe,” 
know, that you are elated on what is, in fact, only 
the, Good of the Horſe. (c) What then 1s your 
own? The Uſe of the Appearances of Things 
So that when you behave conformably to Nature, in 
the Uſe of theſe Appearances, you will be elated 
with Reaſon ; for you will be elated on ſome Good 
of your own, 


VII. 


= ) 'The Tranſlat 'on follows Mr, Upton's Co; reQion of te 
Text in this Chapter. 0 | 
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VII. . 
As in a Voyage, when the Ship is at Anchor, 
if you go on Shore, to get Water, you may amuſe 
yourſelf with picking up a Shell-fiſn, or an Onion, 
in your Way; but your Thoughts ought to be 


bent towards the Ship, and perpetually attentive, 


leſt the Captain ſhould call; and then you muſt 
leave all theſe Things, that you may not be 
thrown into the Veſſel, bound Neck and Heels, 
like a Sheep. Thus likewiſe in Life, if, inſtead of 
an Onion, or a Shell-fiſh, ſuch a Thing as a Wife 


or a Child be granted you, there is no Ohjection: 


but if the Captain calls, run to the Ship, leave all 
theſe Things, regard none of them. But, if you are 
old, never go far from the Ship : leſt, when you 
are called, you ſhould 2 to come in time. 
Require not Things to happen as you wiſn; 
but wiſh them to happen as they do happen ; and 
you will go on well. | 

| ET NE IX. 3 . 
 $icxn8ss'is an Impediment to the Body, but not 
to the Faculty of Choice, unleſs itſelf pleaſes. 
Lameneſs is an Impediment to the Leg, but not to 
the Faculty of Choice: and ſay this to yourſelf with 
regard to every thing that happens. For you will 


find it to be an Impediment to ſomething elſe ; but 


not to yourſelf. 
Urox every Accident, remember to turn to- 
wards yourſelf, and enquire, what Powers you have 
for making a proper Uſe of it. If you ſee a hand- 
ſome Perſon, you will find Continence a Power 
againſt this : if Pain be preſented to you, you will 


find Fortitude : if Ill-Language, you will find Pa- 


tience. And thus habituated, the Appearances of 
Things will not hurry you away along with them. 


CEz XI. 
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| Never fay of any thing, «] tiene loſt i it;“ ” bur | 


« I have reſtored 6 your Child dead ? It is 
reſtored, Is your Wife dead? She is reſtored. / Is 
your Eſtate taken away? Well: and is not that 
likewiſe reſtored ? * But he who took it away is a 


„ bad Man.” What js it to you, by whoſe Hands 
He, who gave it, hath demanded it back again? 


While He gives you to poſſeſs it, take care of it; 


but as of ſomething not your own, as Paſſenger | 


doof an Inn, 
| XII. | 

Ir you would i improve, lay aGde fuel Resu 
as theſe. If I neglect my Affairs, I ſhall not 
e have a Maintainance : if I do not correct my Ser- 
«vant, he will be good for nothing.“ For it is 
better to die with Hunger, exempt rom Grief and 
Fear, than to live in Affluence with Perturbation : 


and it is better your Servant ſhould be bad, than | 


you unhappy. 
i n therefore from little Things Is a Tittl 


Oil ſpilt? A little Wine ſtolen ? Say to yourſelf, 
t This is the Purchaſe paid for A for Tran- 
4 quillity; and nothing is to be had 4 nothing,” 
And when you call your Servant, conſider, it is 

fible he may not come at your Call; or, if he 


doth, that he may not do what you would have 


him do, But he is by no means of ſuch Impor- 
tance (d), that it ſhould be 1 in us er to give 
you any Diſturbance. | 

XIII. 


(e) Ir you would improve, be content to be 


8 * and ſtupid with e to Externals. 
N * 


(4) Thus ſome M88. Ne in others xanus into xarus, 
the Tranſlation will belt is not ſo well with Him, and 
ill with Vou. 

. (e) There is a great Likeneſs to Chriſtian n and Doc- 
trines in this Chapter. | | 
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Do not wiſh: to be thought to know any thing; and 
though you ſhould appear to be ſomebody to others, 
diſtruſt yourſelf. For, be aſſured, it is not eaſy at 

once to preſerve your Faculty of Choice in a State 

conformable to Nature, and {to ſecure} Externals : 
but while you are careful about the one, you muſt 
of Neceſſity neglect the other. | 
CE rTP C3 3 
Ir you wiſh your Children, and your Wife, and 
your Friends, to live for ever, you are ſtupid: for 
vou wiſh Things to be in your Power, which are 
not ſo; and, what belongs to others, to be your 
own. So likewiſe, if you wiſh your Servant to be 
without Fault, you are a Fool; for you wiſh Vice 
not to be Vice (F), but ſomething elſe. But, if you 
wiſh to have your Deſires undiſappointed, this is 
in your own Power. Exerciſe, therefore, what is 
in your Power. He is the Maſter of every other 
"Perſon, who is able to confer, or remove, whate- 
ver that Perſon wiſhes either to have or to avoid. 
Whoever then would be free, let him wiſh nothing, 
let him decline nothing, which depends on others; 

Elſe he muſt neceſlarily be a Slave. 7 

RREMEMRBER that you muſt behave [in Life] as at 

an Entertainment g). Is any thing brought round 

to you? Put out your Hand, and take your Share, 

with Moderation. Doth it paſs by you? Do not © 
ſtop it. Is it not yet come? Do not ſtretch forth 
your Deſire towards it, but wait till it reaches you. 

Thus [do] with regard to Children, to a Wife, to 

public Poſts, to Riches z and you will be ſome time 

or other a worthy Partner of the Feaſts of the Gods. 
And if you do not ſo much as take the Things 


which are ſet before you, but are able even to del- 
| piſe 


J) i. e. dependent on Perſons own Choice. 
g) An Alluſion to the Cuſtom. in the antient Entertainments, 
of carrying round the Diſhes to each of the Gueſts, Ur rox. 
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piſe them, then you will not only be a Partner of 
the Feaſts of the Gods, but of their Empire alſo. 
For, by thus doing, Diogenes and Heraclitus (b) 
and others like them, deſervedly became, and were 


XVI. 


called, divine. 
Wren you ſee any one weeping for Grief, either 


that his Son is gone abroad, or dead, or that he 
hath ſuffered in his Affairs; take heed, that the 


Appearance may not hurry you away with it. But 
immediately make the Diſtinction within your 
own Mind; and have it ready to ſay, It is not 
e the Accident [itſelf] that diſtreſſes this Perſon, 
« for it doth not diſtreſs another Man; but the 
Judgment, which he forms concerning it.“ As far 
as Words go, however, do not diſdain to condeſcend 
to him; and even, if it ſhould ſo happen, to groan 
with him. Take heed, however, not to groan in- 
wardly too. 

BR +. VU. | 


RrMEM BER that you are an Actor in a Drama, 
of ſuch a Kind as the Author pleaſes to make it. If 
ſhort, of a ſhort one; if long, of a long one. If it 
be his Pleaſure you ſhould act a poor Man, a Crip- 

le, a Governor, or a private Perſon, ſee that you 
act it naturally. For this is your Buſineſs, to act 
. well the Character aſſigned you: to chuſe it, is an- 
others. | N 

| XVIII. 
Wurm a Raven happens to croak unluckily, let 
not the Appearance hurry you away with it: but 
immediately make the Diſtinction to yourſelf ; and 
ſay, None of theſe Things is portended to me; 
« but either to my paultry Body, or Property, or 
Reputation, or Children, or Wife. But to me 


all Portents are lucky, if I will. For which: ever 
hee «Ky 


% For Heraclitus, 1 ſuſpeR, ſhould be read Hercules. 5 
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« of theſe Things happens, it is in my Power to 
« derive Advantage from it.“ EE RN = 
TTT | 

Vo may be unconquerable, if you enter into 
no Combat, in which it is not in your own Power to 
conquer. When, therefore, you ſee any one emi- 
nent in Honours, or Power, or in high Eſteem on 
any other 5 take heed not to be hurried 
away with the Appearance, and to pronounce him 
happy: for, if the Eſſence of Good conſiſts in 
Things in our own Power, there will be no room 
for Envy, or Emulation. But, for your Part, do 
not wiſh to be a General, or a Senator, or a Conſul, 
but ſto be] free: and the only way to this, is, a 
Contempt of Things 25 — our own Power. 

REMEMBER, that not he who gives Ill Language, 
or a Blow, affronts; but the Principle, which re- 
preſents theſe Things as affronting When there- 
fore, any one provokes you, be aſſured, that it is 
your own Opinion which provokes you. Try, there- 
fore, in the firſt place, rot to be hurried away with 
the Appearance. For, if you once gain Time and 
Reſpite, : you will. more eaſily command yourſelf. 

XXI. 


Ler Death and Exile, and all other Things 
which appear terrible, be daily before your Eyes; 
but chiefly Death: and you will never entertain 
any abject Thought, nor too eagerly .covet any 


thing. 


TY XXII. 

Ir you have an earneſt Deſire of attaining to 
Philoſophy, prepare yourſelf from the very firſt, 
to be laughed at, to be ſneered by the Multitude, 
to hear them ſay, © He is returned to us a Philoſo- 
* pher all at once;” and, © Whence this ſuper. 
** cilious Look?“ Now, for your Part, do not 
have a ſupercilious Look indeed; but keep ſtea- 
dily to thoſe Things which appear beſt to you, as 

One 
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one appointed by God to this Station. For remem- 
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ber, that, if you adhere to the ſame Point, thoſe 


very Perſons who at firſt ridiculed, will afterwards 


admire you. But, if you are conquered by them, 


you will incur a double Ridicule. 


XXIII. 


Ix you ever happen to turn your Attention to 


Externals, fo as to wiſh to pleaſe any one, be aſſured, 
that you have ruined your Scheme of Lee (i). Be 


contented then, in every thing, with being a Philo- 
ſopher: and, if you wiſh: to be thought ſo like- 


wiſe by any one, appear ſo to yourſelf, and it will 


ſuffice you. Lr 

LE not ſuch Conſiderations as theſe diſtreſs you. 
& I ſhall live in Diſhonour; and be no- body any- 
«© where.” For, if Diſhonour is an Evil, you can 
no more be involved in any Evil by the Means of 
another, than be engaged in any thing baſe. Is 
it any Buſineſs of yours then, to get Power, or to 


be admitted to an Entertainment? By no means. 
How then, after all, is this a Diſhonour ? And 
how 1s it true, that you will be no- body any-where ; 
when you ought to be ſome-body in thoſe Things 
only, which are in your own Power, in which you 
may be of the greateſt Conſequence? * But my 


« Friends will be unaſſiſted,” What do you 
mean hy unaſſiſted ? They will not have Money 
from you; nor will you make them Roman Citi- 


zens. Who told you then, that theſe are among 
the Things in our own Power; and not the Affair 
of others? And who can give to another the Things 
which he hath not himſelf? “ Well: but get them 
then, that we too may have a Share.“ If I can 


* 


get them with the Preſervation of my own Honour, 
1217 | and 


0. If 1 yet plage Men, J. fhould not be the Servant of Chrit 


al. 1. 1 O. 
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leſs to it. What Place then, 
hold in the State?” Whatever you can hold 


wo . ld is. 9 1 1 8 dS " IF n 


+, 


. and Fidelity, and greatneſs of Mind, ſhow me the 
Way, and I will get them: but, if you require 


me to loſe my own proper Good, that you may 
ain what is no Good, confider how unequitable 


and fooliſh you are. Beſides : which would you 


rather have a Sum of Money ; or a Friend of Fi- 
delity and Honour? Rather aſſiſt me then to gain 
this Character, than require me to do thoſe Things 
by which I may boſe it. Well: but my Country, 
ſay you, as far as depends upon me, will be unaſ- 
ſifted. Here again, what Aſſiſtance is this you 
mean? © It will not haye Porticos, nor Baths, of 
your providing.” And what ſignifies that? 


Why, neither doth a Smith provide it with Shoes, 


or a Shoemaker with Arms. It is enough, if eve- 
ry one fully performs his own proper Buſineſs. And 
were you to ſupply it with another Citizen of Ho- 


nour and Fidelity, would not (&) he be of Uſe to 


it? Ves. Therefore neither are 90 yourſelf uſe- 
ay you, fhall I 


with the Preſervation of your Fidelity and Honour. 


But if, by deſiring to be uſeful to that, you loſe. 


theſe, of what Uſe can you be to your Country, 
when you are become faithleſs, and void of Shame ? 
| XXV. 


Is any one preferred before you at an Entertain- 


ment, or in a Compliment, or in being admitted 


to a Conſultation? If theſe Things are good you 
ought to rejoice, that he hath got them: and, if 
they are evil, do not be grieved, that you have not 
got them. And remember, that you cannot, with- 
out uſing the fame Means [which others do] to ac- 
quire Things not in our own Power, expect to be 


thought worthy of an equal Share of them. For 


how 


(4) I have followed the ConjeQure of a Friend, who thinks 
er; ſhould be o, to preſerve an Oppoſition between the 
Perſon ſignified by it, and the ov avr@- in the next Sentence. 
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how can he, who doth not frequent the Door of 
any [great] Man, doth not attend him, doth not 
praiſe him, have an equal Share with him who 
doth ? You are unjuſt then, and unſatiable, if you 
are unwillin ag to pay the Price for which theſe 

Things are ſold, and would have them for nothing. 


For how much are Lettuces fold ? A Half-penny, 
for Inftance. If another then, paying a Halt-pen- 
ny, takes the Lettuces, and you, not paying it, go 

without them, do not imagine, that he hath gain- 

ed any Advantage over you. For as he hath the 
| Lettuces, ſo you have the Half-penny, which you 

did not give. So, in the preſent Caſe, you have 


not been invited to ſuch a Perſon's Entertainment; 


becauſe you have not paid him the Price for which 


a Supper is fold. It is fold for Praiſe: it is fold 
for Attendance. Give him. then the Value, if it 
be for your Advantage. But, if you would, at the 

fame time, not pay the one, and yet receive the 


other, you are inſatiable, and a Blockhead. Have 


you nothing then, inſtead of the Supper? Yes in- 
deed you have; the not praiſing him, whom you 
do not like to praiſe; the not bearing with his * 
haviour at coming in 7 $ 5 
1 

Tat Will of Nature may be learned from thoſe 
Things, i in which we do not differ from each other, 
As, when our Neighbour's Boy hath broken a Cup, 


of the like, we are preſently ready to ſay, © Thele 


« are Things that will happen.” Be aflured then, 


that, when your own Cup likewiſe is broken, you 
_ ought to be affected juſt as when another's Cup 


was broken. Transfer this, in like manner, to 
greater Things. Is the Child or Wife of another 


dead? There is no one who would not ſay, This 
66 18 


0 Or, according to the Reading i in Simpliciu. the Attend- 
gots in his Antechamber. 
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« is à human Accident.” But if any one's (m) 
own Child happens to die, it is preſently, ++ Alas! 
« how wretched am I!'* But it ſhould be remem- 
bered, how we are affected in hearing the fame 
Thing concerning others. 
As a Mark (u) is not ſet up for the Sake of 
miſſing the Aim, ſo neither doth the Nature of Evil 
exiſt in the World. by 2 . 
VXVXVIII. oo 
Ir a Perſon had delivered up your Body to any 
one, whom he met in- his Way, you would certain- 
ly be angry. And do you feel no Shame in deli- 
vering up your own Mind to be diſconcerted, and 
confounded by any one, who happens to give you 
ill Language? jos | 
| N XXIX (o). 


Dor ixs are univerſally meaſured by Relations. 
is any one a Father? In this are implied, as due, 
Taking Care of him; ſubmitting to him in all 
Things; patiently receiving his Reproaches, his 
Correction. But he is a bad Father. Is your na- 
tural Tie then to a good Father? No: but to a Fa- 
ther. Is a Brother unjuſt? Well: preſerve your 


Own 


() Natural Affection prompts us to grieve for a Wife or a 
Child, and to ſympathize with the Griefs of others: whence 
Chriſtianity teaches us to weep with them who aweep : yet for- 
bidding us, in any Caſe, to ſorrow as without Hope. Stoiciſm 
carries Truth into Abſurdity ; while Chriſtian Philoſophy makes 
all Truths coincide, uniting Fortitude with Tenderneſs and 
Compaſſion. | 5 | 

(z) Happinefs, the Effect of Virtue, is the Mark which God 
hath ſet up for us to aim at. Our miſſing it, is no Work of 
His; nor ſo properly any Thing real, as a mere Negative and 
Failure of our own. ; 

(e) This Chapter, except ſome very trifling Differences, is 
the ſame with the Fifteenth of the Third Book of the Diicour- 
les; therefore unneceſſary to be repeated here. 


* 
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own: Sitwirion towards him. Conſider not ic be 3 
doth ; but what you are to do, to keep your own. 

| Faculty of Choice in a State conformable to Na- 
ture. For another will not hurt you, unleſs you. 
a pleaſe. You will then be hurt, when you thint you 
are hurt. In this manner, therefore, you will find, 
from the Idea of] a Neighbour, a Citizen, a Ge- 

neral, the [correſponding] Duties, if you accuſtom 
yourſe'f to eee [ſeyeral} Relations... 15 


Bx aſſured, that the efſential. Property of Piety | 
| towards the Gods, is, to form right Opinions con- 
cerning them, as exiſting (p), and as governing the 
Univerſe with Goodnels, and Juſtice. And fix 
yourſelf in this Reſolution, to obey them, and yield 

to them, and willingly follow them in all Events, 
as produced by the moſt perfect Underſtanding. _ 
For, thus you will never find Fault with the Gods, 
nor accuſe them as neglecting you. And it is not 
poſſibſe for this to be effected any other way (9), 
than by withdrawing, yourſelf from Things not in 
our own Power, and placing Good or Evil in thoſe 
only which are. For if you ſuppoſe any of the 
Things, not in our own Power, to be either good 
or evil; when you are diſappointed. of what vou 
wiſh, or incur what you would avoid, you mult ne- 
ceſſarily find fault with, and blame the Authors. 
For every Animal is naturally formed to fly and 
abhor Things that appear hurtful, and the Cauſes 
of them; and to purſue and admire thoſe which 
appear beneficial, and the Cauſes of them. It is 
impracticable then, that one who ſuppoſes himſelf 
to be hurt, ſhould rejoice in the Perſon who, he 
thinks; hurts him ; juſt as it is impoſſible to rejoice 
in the Hurt itfel Hence, alſo, a Father is revi- 


led by a Son, when he doth not impart to him the 
- Things 


(1 7 5 He that 8 to God, muſt believe that He is; and that ; 
me! is a Rewarder of them that diligently ſeek Him. Heb, xi. 6. 
(9) As re, ſhould be anus &. 


— — — — 


Things which he takes to be good: and the ſup- 
poſing Empire to be a Good, made Polynices and 
Eteucſes mutually Enemies. On this account the 
Huſbandman, the Sailor, the Merchant; on this 
account thoſe who loſe Wives and Children, revile 
the Gods. For where Intereſt is, there too is Piety 
placed. So that, whoever is careful to regulate his 
Deſires and Averſions as he ought, is, by the very 
ſame Means, careful of Piety likewiſe. But it is 
alſo incumbent on every one to offer Libations, 
and Sgcrifices, and Firſt Fruits, conformably to 
the Cuſtoms of his Country, with Purity; and not 
in a ſlovenly manner, nor negligently, nor ſparing- 
ly, nor beyond his * ns, 
Wu you have Recourſe to Divination, re- 
member, that you know not what the Event will 
be, and you come to learn it of the Diviner: but 
of what Nature it is, you know before you come ; 
at leaft, if you are a Philoſopher. For if it is among 
the Things not in our own Power, it can by no 
means be either good or evil. Do not, therefore, 
bring either Deſire or Averſion with you to the Di- 
viner, (elſe you will approach him trembling ;) but 
firſt acquire a diſtinct Knowledge, that every Event 
is indifferent, and nothing to you, of whatever Sort 
it may be; for it will be in your Power to make a 
right Uſe of it; and this no one can hinder : then 
come with Confidence to the Gods, as your Coun- 
ſellors: and afterwards, when any Counſel is given 
you, remember what Counſellors you have aſſu- 
med; and whoſe Advice you will negle&, if you 
diſobey. Come to Divination, as Socrates preſcri- 
bed, in Caſes, of which the whole Conſideration 
relates to the Event, and in which no Opportuni- 
ties are afforded' by Reaſon, * or any other Art, to 
diſcover the Thing propoſed to be learned. When, 
therefore, it is our Duty to ſhare the Danger of 4 
Friend, or of our Country, we ought not to con- 
MDD i 


— 


* 
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ſult the Oracle, whether we. ſhall ſhare it with them, 


or not. For though the Diviner ſhould. forewam 
You, that the Victims are unfavourable, this means 
no more, than that either Death, or Mutilation, or 
Exile, is portended. But we have Reaſon, withi 
us: and it directs, even with theſe Hazards, to 
ſtand by our Friend and our Country. Attend 
therefore ta the greater. Diviner, the Pythian God; 
ho caſt out of the Temple, the Perſon who. gaye 
no Alliance: to d by Friend, . en wah na 


gen him. 
990 XXXII. 


"Jer IATELY 128 ſome 83 and 
wb {of Behaviour] to yourſelf, which you may 
* both alone, and in Company 

Be for the moſt part ſilent: or ſpeak. merely what 
is neceſſary, and in few Words. We may how: 


ever enter, though ſparingly, into Diſcourſe ſome- + 


times, when Occaſion calls for it; but not on any 
of the common Subjects, of Gladiators, or Horle 
Bock or athletic Champions, or Feaſts; the vul- 
Topics of Converſation; but principally ao 
Men, ſo as either to blame, or praiſe, or 
Compariſons. I you are able then, by your = 
Converſation, bring over that of your Company to 


proper Subjects: but, if you happen to be he | 


among Strangers, be ſilent, 


Let not your (r) Laughter be 8 nor on me | 


ny Occaſions, nor profule. .. 

Avoid Swearing, if poſſible, altogether ; 5 if yok 
as far as you are able. 
Avoid public and vulgar Entertainments: ba if 
ever an Occaſion calls you to them, keep your At 
, tention upon the Stretch, that you may not imper- 

ceptibly ſlide into vulgar Manners. For be aſſured, 
that if a Perſon be ever ſo ſound himſelf, yet, if his 


Companion be infected, he who converſes with him 


wil be ee eite 
Provide 


0 hy eels 71 ii. 2. vil. 0 Eeclus, xix. 3 xxi. 20. 


8 
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Provide Things relating to the Body no farther 


arn 8 mere Uſe; as Meat, Drink, Cloathing, Houle, 
ans Family. But ſtrike off, and reject, every thing re- 
or lating to Show and Delicacy. 
hin As far as poſſihle, before Marriage, preſerve | 
to yourſelf p ure from Familiarities with Wamen : and, 
end if you "lg them, let it be lawfully, (s). But do 
od; not therefore be troubleſome, and full of Reproofs, 
aye to thoſe who ule theſe LISTER nor frequently 
aur- boaſt, that you yourſelf do not. 
| If any one tells you, that ſuch a Perſon ſpeaks ill | 
7 of you, do not make Excuſes about what is ſaid of 
and you, but anſwer; He doth not know my other 
may Faults, elſe he would not have mentioned. only 
J & theſe. 
phat It is not oevolihey for you to appear often at pub- 
ow lie Spectacles: but if ever there is a proper Occa- 
me- ſion fer you to be there, do not appear more ſoli- 
any citous for any one, than for yourſelf; that is, wiſh 
lorle Things to be only juſt as they are, and him only 
vul- to conquer who 1s the Conqueror : for thus you 
ot of will meet with no Hindrance.. But abſtain entirely 
nake from Acclamations, and Deriſion, and violent Emo- 


own tions. And when you come away, do not diſcourſe 


ny to a great deal on what hath paſſed, and what doth 
an not contribute to your own Amendment. For it 
Vvould appear by ſuch Diſcourſe, that you were im- 
y me | moderately ſtruck with the Show. 
Go not [of your own Accord] to the Rehearſals of 
| yok | any [Authors], nor appear [at them] readily. But 
f you do appear, preſerve your Gravity and Se- 
but, if dateneſs, and at E ame time "RAS RY mo- 
wa roſe, Leb | | 
Kis t | 4 1 ond 4 Wen 
fred, | SO 1 | | 
if his 0 Public Proftirutes were en by u tho wake at Reis "ad | 
h him in Greece. The Miſchiefs, eccaſioned by Perſons of this Cha- 


rater, ſcarcely fo much as hinted by the Stoie Philoſopher, are 
the Subj of many beautiful 9 in the Book 10 * 
De / . 5 
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When you are going to confer with any one, 
and particularly of thoſe in. a ſuperior Station, re- 
preſent to yourſelf how Socrates (t), or Zeno, would 
behave in ſuch a Caſe, and you will not be at a Lofs 
to make a proper Ule of whatever may occur. 
When you are going to any of the People in 
Power, repreſent to yourſelf, that you will not find 
him at home: that you will not be admitted into 
the Houſe] : that the Doors fof his Apartment] will 
not be opened to you: that he will take no Notice 


of yon If, with all this, it be your Duty to go 


bear what happens, and never fay [to yourſelf}, < It 
Was not worth ſo much.“ For this is vulgar, and 
like a Man diſconcerted by Externals (u). | 


In Parties of Converſation, avoid a frequent and 
exceſſive mention of your own Actions, and Dan- 
gers. Fer, however agreeable it may be to your- 
felf to mention the Riſques you have run, it is not 
equally agreeable to others to hear your Adventures. 


Avoid, likewiſe, an Endeavour to excite Laughter. 


For this is a ſlippery Point, which may throw you 


into vulgar Manners : and, beſides, may be apt to 


leſſen you in the Efteem of your Acquaintance. 


Approaches to indecent Diſcourſe are likewiſe dan- 
_ gerous. Whenever, therefore, any thing of this 
Sort happens, if there be a. proper Opportunity, re- 


buke him who makes Advances that way: or, at 
aſt,: by Silence, and Bluſhing, and a forbidding 


Look, ſhow yourſelf to be diſpleaſed by ſuch Talk. 


* 
— 


— 


ö (H) It ſhould be obſerved here, that, the Mind being thus 
naturally affected by the Thought of imitating a ſuperior Cha- 


racter, Chriſtians enjoy a fingular Advantage, in not being left 


to ſtudy and copy the imperte& and faulty Patterns of Perſons 
no way particularly related to them; but having an authentic 


Delineation of divine Excellence, - familiarized to their Appre- 
henſions in Him, who, both in acting and ſuffering for us, 


bath left us an Example, that we ſhould follow his Step. 
(% A late Editor of the Enchiridion hath propoſed to read 
ar mu inſtead of SafiBnpor. n 


' i 3 AR.” 8 
„„ ws A ano. I 6 7 


L ery - 0h AE UCSC BL; 


ANA... | 
* you are ſtruck by the 8 of any pro- 


d | miſs Pleaſure, 7 yourſelf againſt being hur- 
{s ried away by it: but let the Affair wait your Lei- 
5 ſure, and procure yourſelf ſome Delay. Then bring 
in to your Mind both Points of Time; that in which 
d you ſhall enjoy the Pleaſure, and that i in which you 
0 will repent and reproach yourſelf, after you have 
in enjoyed it: and ſet before you, in Oppoſition to 
e theſe, how you will rejoice and applaud yourſelf, if 
0, you abſtain. And even, though it ſhould appear 
It to you a ſeaſonable Gratification, take heed, that its 
d enticing, and agreeable, and attractive Force may 
may not ſubdue you: but ſet in Oppoſition to this, 
d bow much better it is, to be conſcious of Having 
1 youu ſo . R 
r- E 5 XXXV. 
1 Wann you do any thing from a clear Judgment 
1 that. it ought to be done, never ſhun the being ſeen 
r. to do it, even though the World ſhould make a 
tl wrong Suppolition about it: for, if you do not act 
0 right, ſnun the Action itſelf; but, if you do, N 
e. en den, afraid of thoſe who cenſure you wrongly? 
* | FVV 
is B8 As the 8 Either it is Day, or it 5 
e- Nj igbt, is extremely proper for a digunCtive Argu- 
at ment, but quite improper in a conjunctive one (): 
2 ſo, at a Feaſt, to chuſe the largeſt Share, is very 
; ſuitable to the bodily. Appetite, - but utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſocial Spirit of an Entertainment. 
V. When you eat with another, then remember, not 
1 only the Value of thoſe Things which are ſet before 
us. you, to the Body ; but the Value of that Behaviour, 
pl which ought to be obſerved towards the Perſon ho 
5 gives the Entertainment. 5 
16 Tn 1 | 
F (wo) The Stoies were f fond of Logic, that we muſt not 
2 wonder if EpiFetus took a Simile from. * which to others 


muſt appear a n one. 
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XXXVIL 
Ir you have aſſumed any Character above; you 


| Strength, you have both made an ill Figure in nf 
| and quitted-one which you might have ſupported 
11 n bee 


As, in walking, you take care-not to tread upon 


a Nail, or turn your Foot ; ſo likewiſe take care 


not to hurt the ruling Faculty of your Mind. And, 
if we were to guard againſt this in every Action, 


we ſhould ene the Aalen with: a Sen 
_ inet 
XXXIX 


; Tur Body is to every one che 8 nh hs 
Poſſeſſions proper for it; as the Foot is of the Shoe. 
If, therefore, you ſtop at this, you will keep the 
Meaſure: but, if you move beyond it, you muſt 

neceſſarily be carried forward, as down a Precipice: 1 
as in the Caſe of a Shoe, if you go beyond its Fit- 
neſs to the Foot, it comes firſt to be gilded, then 
purple (*), and then ſtudded with Jewels. For to 
that which once ne a due e LL e is erg 


Bound. 
* EN from fourteen ann old 1 4 


with the Title of Miſtreſſes, by the Men. There - 
fore, perceiving that they are regarded only * | 


qualified to give the Men Pleaſure, they begin 


adorn themſelves; and in that to place all — N 
Hopes. It is worth while, therefore, to fix our 


Attention on making them ſenſible, that they are 


eſteemed for nothing elſe, but the Appearance of 
"2 _— Ws modeſt, and diſcreet Behaviour! 0 We | 


» ' f 


(x) Purple was 81 high Honour and price among 'the 72 | 


tien ts. 


0) The « original Words here, och,, Kh crdnpuoves ν GwAgo- | 
. own, are almoſt the ſame with, t xa rar e. . ob os 


xa TwEpoourng, 1 Tim, ii. 9. 


* — —— — .ͤy Pf 
* * 2 * | Ed c * * * a be 4 * : y 
| - * 


„ 


Ir is a Mark of want of Genius, to ſpend much | 


Time in Things relating to the Body; as, to be 
long in our Exerciſes, in Eating, and Drinking, and 


in the Diſcharge of other animal Functions. Theſe 
ſhould be done incidentally, and Ache and our 


whole Attention be engaged in the 
derſtanding. — 
e e 8 3 5 
War any Perſon doth ill by you, or ſpeaks ill 
of you, remember that he acts, or ſpeaks, from a 


are of the Un- 


Suppoſition of its being his (z) Duty. Now, it is 


not poſſible; that he ſhould follow what appears 


right to you, but what appears ſo to himſelf. There- 
fore, if he judges from a wrong Appearance, He is 


the Perſon hurt; ſince He too is the Perſon decei- 


ved. For, if any one ſhould ſuppoſe a true Pro- 


poſition to be falſe, the Propoſition is not hutt; but 
he who is deceived [about it]. Setting out then 
from theſe Principles, you will meekly bear a Per- 


ſon who reviles you: for you will ſay; upon every 


Occaſion, © It ſeemed ſo to him.“ 

bk, XLIII 8 

Every Thing hath two Handles; the one, by 
which it may be borne ; the other, by which it 
cannot. If your Brother acts unjuſtly, do not lay 
hold on the Action by the Handle of his Injuſtice; 
for by that it cannot be borne: but by the Oppo- 
ſite, that he is your Brother, that he was brought 


D d 4 e 


(2) Epictetut ſeems, in part, to be miſtaken here. For, per- 
haps, it is oftener from having no Thought at all about Duty, 
or preferring Inclination to it, than from having a wrong No- 
tion of it, that Perſons are ſlanderous and injurious: beſides, 
that wrong Notions often ariſe from Neglect, or Partiality. 
Suppoſing all bad Actions to proceed intirely from Ignorance, 
or Miſtake, puts them on a Level, in point of Freedom from 


Guilt, with good ones. But, ſince many proceed from thence, 
more or leſs; the Doctrine of this Chapter is, in a conſiderable. 


Degree, right: and, ſo far as it is, very ſtrongly calls to one's 
Mind that divine Interceſſion = Forgive them ] Fer they know not 


: what they do ! SES 


4 
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up with you: and thus you wil W bold on it, as 
n is 40 be borne. | M I 94 30 Bent 
| XLIV. eds 


| 13 Reafonings are unconnected; « 1495 
& richer than you; therefore I am better: 12 66 Jam 
more eloquent than you; therefore I am better. 
The Connexion is rather this: I am richer than 
c you; therefore my Property Is greater than 
« yours:” © am more eloquent than you; there- 
+ fore'my Style is better than yours.” But vun, 
after all, are neuher Property, nor Style. 24 1h 
. XLV. 


„ . 2 


. 


8 any one ie bathe (a) in a mighty little na 
Do not ſay, that he doth it ill; but, in a mighty 
little time.  Doth any one drink. a great Quantity 


of Wine? Do not ſay that he doth ill; but, that 


he drinks a great, Quantity, For, unleſs, you. per- 
fectly underſtand the Principle, [from Which any 
one acts], how ſhould: you know, if he acts ill? 


Thus you will not run the Hazard of aſſenting to any 


Appearances, but ſuch as you fully nee 
XLVI. 


Py 3 * * . 


Never call yourſelf a Philoſopher ; ; nor talk 2 


great deal among the Unlearned about Theorems; 


but act conformably to them. Thus, at an Enter-- 
tainment, do not talk how Perſons ought to eat; but 
eat as you ought. For remember, that in this manner 
Socrates allo univerſally avoided all Oftentation. And 
when Perſons came to him, and deſired to be re- 


commended by him to Philoſophers, he took and 
recommended them; fo well did he bear being o- 


verlooked. So that if ever any Talk ſhould happen 


among the Unlearned, concerning [philoſophic] 


Theorems, be you, for the moſt part ſilent. For there 
is great Danger in immediately throwing out What 
you have not digeſted. And, if any one tells you, 
that you know nothing, and you are not nettled at 


it, then vou 98 1 be ſure, that Toa: have begun 


* (a) See B.IV. c 8. of the Diſcourſes, \ 12 as 


I , 


m- 


* — ng — an”, u- v 


- outwardly produce Wool, and Mille. 
fore, do you likewiſe, not ho-) Theorems to the 


Z rn 
- 2 q y 
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-your Buſineſs. For Sheep do not throw up the 


Graſs, to ſhow Shepherds how much they have 
eaten: but, inwardly digeſting their food, they 
Thus, there- 


Unlearned ; but the Actions 5 wy. _—_ 


after they have been digeſted. 


XLVII. 
WurN you. have brought yourſelf to rs the 


Neceſſities of. your Body, at a ſmall Price, do not 


pique | yourſelf upon it: nor, if you drink Water, 
be ſaying upon every Occaſion, I drink Water.” 


But firſt conſider, how. much more ſparing and pa- 
tient of Hardſhip the Poor are, than we. 


But if at 
any time you would enure yourſelt by Exerciſe to 
Labour, and bearing hard Trials, [do it] for your 


own Sake, and not for the World: do not graſp (% 
Statues; but, when you are violently- thirſty, take 
2 little cold Water in your Hwang and he ppc it out, 
and tel] no body. ö 


„ XIVIII. 


Tar Condition and DharuQeriltie: of a Viidpar | 
Perſon is, that he. never expects either Benefit or 


Hurt from himſelf; but from Externals. The 
Condition and Characteriſtic of a Philoſopher is, 


that he expects all Hurt and Benefit from himſelf. 


The Marks of a Proficient are; that he cenſures no 
one, Praiſes no one, blames no one, accuſes no one; 
ſays nothing concerning himſelf as being any body, 
or knowing any thing: when he is, in any Inſtance, 


— 


hindered, or reſtrained, he accuſes himſelf; and, 


if he is praiſed, he ſecretly laughs at the Perſon 
who praiſes him; and, if he is cenlyred, he makes 
But he goes about with the Caution 


no Defence. 
of infirm People [after Sickneſs, or an Accident], 
dreading to move any thing that is ſet right, before 


*t is periedtly wok. oye e 00 all Deſire in 


ayer; 


(2) See B. Ti e. 12. of the- ke Diſcourſes. 
12 dee c. 2. Note (3). | 
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himGlf : he transfers his Averſion to-thoſ Things 
only, which thwart the proper Uſe of our own Fa: 
culty of Choice: the Exertion of his active Powers 
towards any thingis very gentle: if he appears = 
pid, or ignorant, he doth not care; and, in a 
word, he watches himſelf as an Enemy, and mY 
in Ambuſh. | 
: XIIX. 
Wren any ane: hams himſelf vain, on did able 
to underſtand and interpret the Works of Cf. 
Pu, ſay to yourſelf, <. Unleſs Chry/ippus had writ. 
ten obſcurely, this Perſon would have had no 
Subject for his Vanity. But what do 7 defire? 
To underſtand: Nature, and follow her. I afk 
then, who interprets her; and, finding Chryfippus 
= doth, I have Recourſe to him. l do not under- 
e ſtand his Writings. I ſeek therefore ons to in- 
« terpret hem.” So far there is nothing to value 
| —_ upon. And when. I find an Interpreter, 
what remains is, to make uſe of his Inſtructions. 
This alone is the valuable Thing. But, if I admire 
nothing but merely the Interpretation, what do 1 
become more than a Grammarian, inſtead of a 
Philoſopher? - Except, indeed, that, inſtead of 
1 I interpret Chry/ippus: | When any one 
therefore deſires me to read Chy ryſippus to him, I ra- 
ther bluſh, when I cannot thaw my Attions | ee 
and conſonant to his Dilcourle, | - 
er | FEY 
' WraTevER Rules you have deliberately pro- 
poſed to yourſelf [for the Conduct of Life,] abide 5 
by 33 as ſo many Laws, and as if you would 
be guilty of Impiety in tranſgreſſing any of them: 
and do not regard hat any one ſays of you; for 
this, after all, is no Concern of yours. How long 
then will you defer to think yourſelf worthy of the 
nobleſt Improvements, and, in no Inſtance, to tranſ- 
greſs the Diſtinctions of Reaſon ? You have re- 
ceived the Philoſophic Ten, with which you 


ought 


bk. +. «va 
*. 5 


„ 
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ought to be converſant: and you have been con- 


verſant with them. What other Maſter then do 
you wait for, to throw upon that the Delay of re- 
forming yourſelf? You are no longer 2 Boy; but 
a grown Man (4). If therefore you will be negli- 
gent and ſlothful, and always add Procraſtination 
to Procraſtination, Purpoſe to. Purpoſe, and fix 


Day after Day, in which you will attend to your- 


ſelf; you will inſenſibly continue without Profici- 
ency, and, living and dying, perſevere in being one 
of the Vulgar. This inſtant then think yourſelf 
worthy of living as a Man grown up, and a Pro- 
ficient. Let whatever appears to be the beſt, be to 

ou an inviolable Law. And if any Inſtance of 
Pain, or Pleaſure, or Glory, or Diſgrace be ſet be- 
fore you, remember, that now is the Combat, now 
the Olympiad comes on, nor can it be put off; and 
that, by once being worſted, and giving Way, Pro- 
ficiency is loſt, or ſby the contrary] prefetved. 


Thus Socrates became perfect, improving +hiraſelf 


by every thing; (e) attending to nothing but Rea- 
ſon. And though you are not yet a Socrates, you 


ought however to live as one deſirous of becoming 
a Socrates. | C 9 


5 n ( ID 
Tus firſt and moſt neceſſary Topic in Philoſophy. 
is, that of the Uſe of rorddical} Theorems ; as 
that, We .ought not fo lie: the ſecond is, that of 
Demonſtrations; as, hence it is, that we ought not 


to lie: the third, that which gives Strength and 


Articulation to the other two; as, /Fhence this is a 
Demonſtration. For what is Demonſtration ? What 


18 


(4% The ſame Words, Amp T:X0;, in the ſame Senſe, are uſed 
Epb. iv. 13. (where they are oppoſed to mmi, v. 14.) James 
I. 2. and Afgwrog vie, Col. i. 28. and Tins, ingly, 1 Cor. 
n.6. Phil. iii. 15. Heb. v. 14. where it is oppoſed to verve, v. 
13. Which Word is uſed alſo, 1 Cor. iii. 1. as jpfipaxior 15S here. 

2 8 in his Crito, introduces Socrates ſaying this of him- 

- Ureromn, ? 
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412 _. The Ex CcHIRNIDIOoN. 
is Conſequence ? - What Contradiction? 
Truth! ? What Falſhood ? The third Topie l then 

is neceſſary, on the Account of the ſecond: and 

the ſecond, on the Account of the firſt. But the 

moſt neceſſary, and that whereon we ought to reſt, 
is the firſt. But we act juſt on the contrary. For 
we ſpend all our Time on RN third Topic, and'em- 
_ ploy all our Diligence about that, and entirely ne- 
glect the firſt. Therefore, at the ſame. time that 
we lie, we are mighty ready to ſhow how i it is de 
e. that Lying 4 right. DIS EA His 


" Krona all Occaſions, We ought w. have theſe 
| Maxims ready at won 


FI F 4 =» 


7 Wicked and 1 7 — fallow \ fill ( 7). 0. 
Mo- er yields properly to Pate, is deem 4 
MWiſe among” Men, Ty 8 the . 2 lu. 
Sms e al „ 
And this Third: 5 . | 
() „O Crito, 11 it wa deb the Gods, thus 
& let it be. Auytus and Melitus may kill me in- 
« deed : but hurt me they — | 


* 5 From a Poem of C leanthes. 
. 65 From Euripides, 
fl rom Plato's Crito, and Apology. 
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STos mus, Ax rox ius, and Maxiuus(a). 


; J. 


| 8 5 LIFE entangled with Fortune, re- 


NA ſcmbles a wintry Torrent : for it is 
N 4 ＋ turbulent, and muddy, and difficult 
. — * to paſs, and violent and noiſy, and 


5 ST a * 
£32540 A 4 of ſhort Continuance. 


A Soul 


(a) According to Fabricius, in his Pibliotheca Græca, L. V. 
e. 30. Stobeus was a Heathen : at leaſt, he cites only Heathen 
Authors. He lived about the Heginaing of the Fifth Century. 
Maximus was a Chriſtian, of the Seventh; and Antonius, ſur- 
named Meliſſa, or the Bee, of the Eighth Century, or later; 
ſome ſay, of the Twelfth. Their Collections are printed toge- 
ther. The Editions of Szobeus are extremely incorrect: and 
in him and Maximus, the Names of the Authors quoted, either 

were frequently wrong originally, or have been altered ſince. 
This may have happened to Antonius allo: and, conſequently, 
ſome of the Say ings aſcribed to Epictetus may not have been his. 
Indeed, many of theſe Fragments have very little the Turn of 
his other Diſeourſes. The two firſt, particularly, have a much 
Rronger Reſemblance of the Style and Manner of M. Antoninus. 


—— — — 


8 FRAGMENTS. 5 
A Soul converſant with Virtue, r reſembles : 2-per- 


petual Fountain: for it is clear, and gentle, and + 


potable, and ſweet, and F _ rich, 
* — and innocent. e 
„ cx mp iy 
I F you would be good, firſt believe that you a are chad 
III. 
Ir is becher to offend ſeldom (owning it when we 
60) and act often wiſely, than to ſay, we ſeldom̃ 


err, and offend frequently. 


IV. 
8 your Pallions, that they may not pu- 
niſh you. WW 
= OR V. „„ 


Be not 0 > aſame ld of what i is void of Glo 


ry, as ſtudious to ſhun what ĩs void of Truth. 
An 

Ir you would be well ſpoken of, n to ſpeak 
well of others. And, when you have learned to ſpeak 
well of them, endeavour likewiſe to do well to them; 
and thus you will | reap the Fruit of Ye well wy” 
en of by them. „00 
| VII. . S 1 ? 


' FreepoM is the Name of Views; and S N 


of Vice: and both theſe are Actions of Choice. 
But neither of them belongs to Things, in which 


Choice hath no Share. But Fortune (5) is accuſ- 


tomed to diſpoſe at her Pleaſure of the Body, and 
in which Choice 


thoſe Things relating to the Body i 
hath no Share. For no one is a Slave, whoſe Choice 


is free. Fortune is an evil Chain to the Body; and 


Vice, to the Soul. For he whoſe Body is unbound, 
and whoſe Soul is chained, is a Slave. On the 
contrary, he whoſe Body is chained, and his Soul 


unbound, is free. The Chain of the Body, Nature 


unbinds by Death ; and Vice, by (e) Money: the 


Chain 


00 The Senſe abſolutely requires, that toe ſhould be WH 4 | 


and it is ſo tranſlated. 


(c) Perhaps, by bringing a Judge, or a 2 Homever, the | 


Senſe i is not clear. 
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Chain of the Soul, Virtue unbinds, by Learning, 
| a Ex perience, and * Erer cis. 

Ir you would live with Tranquillity and Content, 
endeavour to have all who live with you, good. 
And you will have them. good, by inſtructing the 
Willing, and diſmiffing the Unwilling (d). For to- 
ether with the Fugitives, will Wickedneſs and 
dar fly: and with thoſe who remain with you, 

will Goodneſs and Liberty be left. | 
IX. | 

(e) IT is ſcandalous: that he with ech his 
Drink by the Gifts of the Bees, ſhould, by ge 
embitter Reaſon, the Gift of the Gods. 

X. "Foto 

No one, who'is a Lover of Money, A Ker of 
Pleaſure, or a Lover of Glory, is likewife a Lover 
of Mankind: but only he who is a Lover of Virtue. 

XI. 

As you would not wifh to ſail in a large, a 
finely decorated, and gilded Ship, and ink: ſo, 
neither is 1t eligible to inhabit a grand and fump- 
tuous Houſe, and be 1 in a Storm 1 Paſhons and 


Caresl. 
XII. 


Wu x we are invited to an Entertainment, we 
take what we find : and, if any one ſhould bid the 
Maſter of the Houſe ſet Fiſh, or Tarts, before him, 
he would be thought abſurd. Yet, in the World, 
we aſk the Gods for what they do not give us; 


and that, though IE have 1 us ſo many 
Thi ding ee 
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Be - e XII 


(a) The Tranſlation omits E£THUTE e relemee which i is in 
Antonius and Maximus, but not in Stobæns: 0 

e) This Sentence is aſcribed to Pythagoras, by Antonius and 
Maximus de rationali. Serm. 27. P. 75» 


F R AGMENTS:. 

Tux are pretty Fellows indeed, ſaid he, who 
value themſelves on Things not in our own Power, 

I am a better Man than you, fays one; for I have 
many Eſtates, and you are pining with Hunger, 
I have been Conſul, ſays another: I am a Gover- 
nor, a third; and I have a fine Head of Hair, 
ſays a fourth. Yet one Horſe doth not ſay to ano- 
ther, I, am better than you; for I have a great 
« deal of Hay, and a great deal of Oats; and! 


: 413 : 
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148 | 
Wl have a Gold Bridle, and embroidered Trap- 
g pings: but, I; am ſwifter than you. And 
1 every Creature is better or worſe, from its on good 
j l or bad Qualities. Is Man, then, the only Creature, wh 
10 which hath no natural.-good Quality ? And muſt the 
5 we cove Hair, and Clothes, and Anceſtors, [to EI 
judge of him? 8 e to 
Par iENYTs are diſpleaſed with a Phyſician, who fro 
doth not preſcribe to them; and think he gives ar, 
them over. And why are none ſo affected towards Per 
a Philoſopher, as to conclude, he deſpairs of their 
Recovery to a right Way of Thinking, if he tells 3 
them nothing, . which may be for their Good? bor 
| | * | 5 the 
Tak Y who have a good Conftitution of Body, nat! 
ſupport Heats and Colds: and fo they, who havea nor 
right Conſtitution of Soul, bear [the Attacks of The 
Anger, and Grief, and immoderate Joy, and the you, 
— Tr... Mai 
Examine yourſelf, whether you had rather be 
rich, or happy : and, if rich, be aſſured, that this | 
is neither a Good, nor altogether in your own Power: 8) 
but, if happy, that this is both a Good, and in yqur 9 
own Power: ſince the one is a temporary Loan of in wh 
Fortune (F), and the other depends on Choice. hered 


(J Tes wlziponas ſeems to be merely an Interpolation, and 
is omitted in the Tranſlation. | 


* 
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FAA COME NTS. 
N II. „„ 
As when you ſee a Viper, or an Aſp, or a Scor- 


419 


pion, in an Ivory or Gold Box, you do not love, or 


think it happy, on Account of the Magnificence of 
the Materials, in which it is ineloſed; but ſhun 
and deteſt it, becauſe it is of a pernicious Nature: 
ſo likewiſe, when you ſee Viee lodged in the mid(t 
of Wealth, and the (ſwelling Pride of Fortune, be 


not ſtruck by the Splendour of the Materials, with 


which it is ſurrounded ; but deſpiſe the bale Alloy 
of its Manners. hs | 
XVIII. 


Ricks are not among the Number of Things, 
which are good: Prodigality is of the Number of 
thoſe, . which are evil: Rightneſs of Mind, of thoſe 
which are good. Now Rightneſs of Mind invites 
to Frugality, and the Acquiſition of Things that are 
good : but Riches invite to Prodigality, and ſeduce 
from Rightneſs of Mind. It is difficult therefore for 
a rich Perſon to be right: minded; or a right minded 
Perſon, rich (g). | | 1 

= >. 

(5) -JusT as if you had been bred and 


born in a Ship, you would not be eager to become 


the Pilot. For neither would the Ship have any 


natural and perpetual Connexion (i) with you there; 


nor have Riches here; but Reaſon every where. 


That therefore, which is natural and congenial to 
you, Reaſon, think likewiſe to be in a peculiar 
Manner your own, and take care of it. 


- (g) How hardly ſball they that haue Riches, enter into the King- 

dom of God Mark x. 23. 3 

„). The former Part of the Sentence ſeems to be wanting; 

in which, probably, the Author had ſaid, That they who have 

hereditary Wealth, ſhould not think the Management of it their 

cliief Concern: juſt as, e. | 
(s) Tree ſhould, perhaps, be c . 


” NY FRAGMENTS. 


XX. 


Ir you were born in Perſia, you would not en- 


deavour to live in Greece; but to be happy in the 
Place where you are. Why then, if you are born 
in Poverty, do you endeavour to be rich, and not 
to be happy in the Condition where you are * 
XXI. 
As it is better to, lie ſtraitened for Room upon a 
little Couch in Health, than to toſs upon a vide 
Bed in Sickneſs; ſo it is better to contract yourſelf 
within the Compaſs of a ſmall Fortune, and be 
happy, than to have a great one, and be wretched, 
XXII. . 
IT is not Poverty that cauſes Sorrow; but cove- 


tous (4) Deſires: nor do Riches deliver from Fear; 


but Reaſoning. If, therefore, you acquire a Ha- 

bit of Reaſoning, you will neither defire Riches, nor 

complain of Poverty. 4 o 
XXIII. 


A -Horss is not elated, and doth not value him- 
ſelf on his fine Manger or Trappings, or Saddle- 
cloths; nor a Bird, on the warm Materials of its 
Neſt: but the former, on the Swiftneſs of his Feet; 
and the latter, of its Wings. Do not you, there- 
fore, glory in your Eating, or Dreſs; or, briefly, 
in any external Advantage ; but in Good nature 
and Beneficence. 71 
XXIV. 


Tuzn: E is a : Differcnce between living well, and 
living profuſely. The one ariſes. from Content- 
ment, and Order, and Decency, and Frugality : 
the other from Diſſoluteneſs, and Luxury, and Dif- 
order, and Indecency. In ſhort, to the one belongs 
true Praiſe x ; to the other, Cenſure. If, therefore, 
you would live well, do. not FR to be e for 
Profuſeneſs: 1 „%% 


XXV. 


— 


e) The Latin Tranſlator ſuppoſes, that chu — be 
via, Which the Senſe requires. 


{a1 
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| 5 XXV. 
Lux the firſt ſatisfying of Appetite be always the 
Meaſure to you of eating and drinking ; and Ap- 


petite itſelf the Sawce and the Pleaſure. Thus 


you will never take more [Food] than is neceſ- 
fary, nor will you want Cooks: and you will 
be contented with whatever Drink falls in your 


Way (1). 
XX VI, 


BE careful not to (m) thrive by the Meats in 
your Stomach; but by Chearfulneſs in the Soul. 
For the former, as you ſee, are evacuated, and 
carried off together ; but the latter, though the 
Soul be (2) ſeparated, remains uncorrupted, and 


lincere. 
| XXVII. 


. In every Feaſt remember, that there are two 
Gueſts to be entertained, the Body, and the 
Soul : and that what you give the Body, you pre- 
ſently loſe ; but what you give the Soul, remains 


for ever. 
1 XXVIII. | 

Do not mix Anger with Profuſion, and ſet them 
before your Gueſts. Profuſion makes its Way 
through the Body, and is quickly gone : but An- 
ger, when it hath penetrated the Soul, abides for a 
long Time. Take care, not to be tranſported with 
Anger, and affront your Gueſts, at a great Ex- 
pence ; but rather delight them at a cheap Rate, 
by gentle Behaviour, 


Be 3 XXIX. 


(/) T have not tranſlated the Fragment which follows this in 
Mr. Upton ; becauſe I do not underſtand it. 

(n) | here are various Readings of this Fragment; but none 
which makes the Senſe very clear. . 

(=) It is doubtful whether the Meaning be, that the Effect 
of a chearful Behaviour will remain after the Perſon is dead, or 
alter he is ſeparated from the Company. | 
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XXIX. 


. care at your Meals, that the n 1 


be not more in Number than thoſe whom they are 
to attend. For it is abſurd, that many Perſons 
ſhould wait on a few Chairs. 


Ir would be beſt, i both while you are perſon- 


ally making your Preparations, and while you are 
feaſting at Table, you could give among the Ser. 
vants Part of what is before you (o). But, if ſuch 
a Thing be difficult at that Time, remember, that 
you, who are not weary, are attended by thoſe who 
are; you, who are eating and drinking, by thoſe 
who are not; you who are talking, by thoſe who 
are ſilent ; you who are at Eaſe, by thoſe who are 


under Conſtraint (p) : and thus you will never be 


heated into any unreaſonable Paſſion yourſelf ; nor 
do any Miſchief, by provoking another. 
XXXI. 

STRIPE and Contention are always abſurd ; but 
particularly unbecoming at Table Converſations 
For a Perſon warmed with Wine will never ei⸗ 
ther teach, or be convinced by, one who is ſo- 
ber. And where- ever Sobriety is wanting, the End 
will ſhow, that you have exerted yourſelf to no 
Purpoſe. . | 

XXXII. | 

1 are muſical; but Snails are 
dumb. The one rejoice in being wet; and the o- 
thers, in being warm. Then the Dew calls out the 
one; and for this they come forth: but, on the 


contrary, the Noon-day Sun awakens the other; 


and in this my ng. H, therefore, you oy 


(0) Geſrer, for xv ng, reads xomuns, which ſeems the bel | 


Senſe, and is followed in the Tranſlation. 
(p) There is ſomething ſtrikingly beautiful and humane in this 
Conſideration about Seryants. 


I 
* 
1 
4 


2 2 4 


SS % 


prin, 
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be a muſical and harmonious Perſon, whenever, in 


Parties of Drinking, the Soul is bedewed with Wine, 
ſuffer her not to go forth, and defile herſelf, But 
when, in Parties of Converſation, ſhe glows by the 


Beams of Reaſon, then command her to ſpeak from 
Inſpiration, and utter the Oracles of Juſtice. ; 


. | 
Cons1DER him, with whom you converſe, in one 


of theſe three Ways; either as ſuperior to you [in 
| Abilities], or inferior, or equal. If ſuperior, you 


ought to hear him, and be convinced : if inferior, 
to convince () him: if equal, to agree with him: 


and thus you will never be found guilty of Litigi- 


ouſneſs. 
| XXXIV. | 

IT is better, by yielding to Truth, to conquer 
Opinion ; than by yielding to Opinion, to be de- 
feated by Truth. 2 | 
| „ 


Ir you ſeek Truth, you will not ſeek to conquer 
| by all poſſible Means: and, when you have found 


Truth, you will have a Security againſt being con- 


quered. 


N . 
Tur conquers by itſelf; Opinion, by foreign 


Aids. 


XXXVII. 
Ir is better, by living with one free Perſon, to be 
fearleſs, and free, than to be a Slave in Company 
with many. 7 
ä 
W Ar you avoid ſuffering yourſelf, attempt not 
to impoſe on others. You avoid Slavery, for in- 
ſtance: take care not to enſlave. For, if you can 
bear to exact Slavery from others, you appear to 
have been firſt yourſelf a Slave. For Vice hath 
E e 4 no 


(q) Azegev, probably, ſhould be cen; and is ſo tranſlated, 


The a ſeems to have been added from the preceding Word, 
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no Commntiitarici with Virtue; nor Freedom with 
Slavery. As a Perſon in Health would not, wiſh to 
be attended by the Sick, nor to have thoſe who 
ive with him be in a State of Sickneſs; ſo neither 
would a Perſon who is free, bear to be ſerved by 
Slaves, or to have thoſe who live with Rim in 5 
Ie of Slavery. 

, 2 1 ©: 8 | 

Wro oe ER You are, that 9 live at a Di. 
tance from Slaves, deliver yourſelf from Slavery. 
And you will be free, if you deliver yourſelf from 
[the Power of] Appetite. For neither was Ariſti- 
des called juſt, nor Epaminondas, Divine, nor Ly- 
curgus, a Preſerver, becauſe they were rich, and 
were ferved by Slaves; but becauſe, — Poor, 

they delivered Greece from Slavery. _ 

Ir you would have your Houſe tengely babe 
ed, imitate the Spartan Lycurgus. And as he did 
not incloſe his City with Walls, but fortified the 
Inhabitants with. Virtue, and preſerved the City 
always free; ſo do you likewiſe : not ſurround 
yourſelf with a great Court-yard, nor raiſe high 
Towers ; but ſtrengthen thoſe that live with you 
by Benevolence, and Fidelity, and Friendfhip. 
And thus nothing hurtful will enter, even if the 
whole Band of Wickedneſs was {et in CY a- 


pur: it. 
XLI. 


Do not hang your Houſe round with Tablets, 
and Pictures; but adorn it with Sobriety. For 
thoſe are merely foreign, and a (a) fading Decep- 
tion of the Eyes: but this, a congenial, and inde- 
lible, and ops Ornament to the Houle. 


XIII. 


(r). In Stobæus, the Word i is Sm  Geſner, whom Mr. 
Upton follows, gueſſed it ſhould be erm». Emnwmn®:, which the 
Tranſlation ſuppoſes, is a leſs Alteration, and makes a Proper 
Oppoſition to what follows. 
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41 XI. | 
ns of Herds of Oe endeayour to aſſem- 
ble Flocks of Friends 8 7 15 our Houſe. 
= —W 
As a Wolf reſembles a Dog, ſo doch a Flatte- 
rer, and an Adulterer, and a Paraſite; reſemble a 
Friend. Take heed, therefore, that, inſtead of 
Guardian Dogs, you do not inadvertently admit ra- 
vening Wolves. 5 | 
„ 


| 11 is void of true Taſte, who ſtrives to 3 his 
Houſe admired, by decorating it with a ſhowiſh 
Outſide : but to adorn our Characters by the Gen- 
tleneſs of a communicative Temper, is at once a 
Proof of good Taſte, 557 good Nature. 

X 


Ir you admire little Things, in the firſt Place, 
you will never () be 7805 7 to deſerve great ones: 
but, if you deſpiſe little Things, you will be great- 


ly admired. | 
| | XLVI. 


NoTHING is meaner than the Love of Pleaſure, 
the Love of Gain, and Inſolence. Nothing is nobler 
than Magnanimity, Meekneſs, and Good-nature. 

XLVII. 
ProDUCING the Sentiments of thoſe in- 
tractable Philoſophers, who do not think [the En- 
joyment of] Pleaſure to be [in itſelf] the natural 
State of Man ; but merely an adventitious Circum- 
ftance of thoſe Things, in which his natural State 
conſiſts, Juſtice, Sobriety, and Freedom. For what 
manner of Reaſon then ſhould the Soul rejoice, and 
feel a Serenity from the leſſer Good of the Body, as 
Epicurus lays [it doth] ; and not be pleaſed with its 
own Good, which is the very greateſt? And yet 


Nature hath given me likewiſe a Senſe of Shame : 
and 


(s) W ueννννν abiudron i is the Text of Stobæus. Mr. Up- 
ton puts in our, which the Tranſlation follows. ACT: is a 
imaller Change, and the fame Senſe. 
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and I am covered with Bluſhes, when I think I have 
uttered any indecent Expreſſion. This Emotion 
will not ſuffer me to lay down Pleaſure as [in itſelf] 
2 Good, and the End of Life. | . 
e XLVIII. 
Tux Ladies at Rome have Plato's Republic in 
their Hands, becauſe he allows a Community of 
Wives: for they attend merely to the Words of the 
Author, and not to his Senſe. For he doth not firſt 
order one Man and one Woman to marry and live 
ether, and then allow a Community of Wives: 
but he aboliſhes that kind of Marriage, and intro- 
| duces one of another kind (2). And, in general, 
Men are pleaſed in finding out Excuſes for their own 
Faults. Yet Philoſophy ſays, it is not fit even to 
move a Finger without ſome Reaſon. 
| 5,» © + GG | 
THz more rarely the Objects of Pleaſure occur, 
the more delightful they are. 
I. | 
WHENEVER any one exceeds Moderation, the 
molt delightful Things may become the moſt un- 
delightful]. tins MN | 
| | | 1 
ARI PIN us was juſtly entitled to Praiſe on this 
Account, that, though he was a Man of the higheſt 
Worth, he never praiſed himſelf; but bluſhed, 
even if another praiſed him. And he was a Man 
of ſuch a Character, as to write in Praiſe of every 
harſh Event that befell him: if he was feveriſh, of 
a Fever; if diſgraced, of Diſgrace ; if baniſhed, 
of Baniſhment. And, when once, as he was going 
to dine, a Meſſenger brought him word, that Nero 
ordered him to Baniſhment; Well then, ſays A 
grippinus, we will dine at Aricia (u). 15 


(e) This, and other ſhocking Things in Plato's Republic, ſhew 
how apt even wiſe Men are to err, without a Guide. | 
) See Diſcourſes, B. I. c. 3. | = 
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LII. 
Dios affirmed no Labour to be good, un- 
leſs the End was a due State and Tone o the Soul, 
and not of the Body, lun, 


5 As a true Balance is neither ſet right by a true 
one, nor judged by a falſe one; (w) fo likewiſe a 


juſt Perſon 1s neither ſet right by juſt Perſons, nor 


judged by unjuſt ones. 
f . 
As what is ſtraight hath no need of what is 


ſtlraight, ſo neither what is juſt, of wah is juſt, [to 
aſſiſt or amend it]. 
LV. 


Do not give judgment from another Tribunal, 
before you have been judged yourſelf at the Tribu- 
nal of Juſtice (x), 
LVI. 


lx you would give a juſt Sa mind neither 


Parties, nor Pleaders; but the Cauſe itſelf. 
= EVITE. 


Lou will commit the feweſt Faults in Judging, ik 


you are faultleſs in your own Life. 
LVIII. 

Ir is better, by giving a j ut Judgment, to be (y 
blamed by him who is deſervedly condemned, than 
by Juice an unjuſt Judgment, to be juſtly cenſured 
by Nature. 

LIX. 


As the Touch · ſtone which tries Gold, is not it- 


ſelf tried by the Gold; ſuch is he, who hath the 
Rule of judging. 
EX; 


IT is nn for a Judge to be judged by others. 
LXI. 


(wv) Compare this and the next Fragment with 1 Cer. il. 1 5 
(x) See Rom. xiv. 10. 
(3) The Antitheſis ſeems to require, that aste ſhould be 


ar, and the Tranſlation——unjuſtly blamed by 3 who is 
condemned, 
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LXI. 

As nothing is ſtraighter than what is ſtraight, ſo 
nothing is jufter than what is juſt (z). 

Wuo among you do not admire the Action of 


. Lycurgus the Lacedemonian ? For when he had been 


deprived of one of his Eyes, by one of the Citi- 
zens, and the People had delivered the young Man 
to him, to be puniſhed in whatever Manner he 
ſhould think proper; Lycurgus forbore to give him 


any Puniſhment. But, having inſtructed, and ren- 


dered him a good Man, he brought him into the 
Theatre: and, while the Lacedemonians were ſtruck 
with Admiration; * I received,” ſays he, this 
% Perſon from you, injurious and violent; and I re- 
& ſtore him to you gears, and a good Citizen... 


Ween Pittacus had been unjuſtly treated by ſome 
Perſon, and had the Power of chaſtiſing hirh, he let 
him go; ſaying, Forgiveneſs is better than Pu- 
„ niſhment: for the one is the Proof of a gentle, 
te the other of a ſavage Nature.” 1 
f + 20 BAER rated 55 4 
But, above all, this is the Buſineſs of Na- 
ture, to connect and mutually adapt the Exertion of 
the active Powers (a) to the Appearance of what is 
fit and beneficial. | 


i, 


LXV. | 

IT is the Character of the moſt mean-ſpirited and 
fooliſh Men, to ſuppoſe they ſhall be deſpiſed by 
others; unleſs, by every Method, they hurt thoſe 
who are firſt their Enemies (Y). Kg. 
LXVI. 
(z) The Stoics held all Virtues, and all Faults to be equal : 

and this Fragment is one of their Illuſtrations of that Paradox. 
(a) The Text has 715 —@anlaon; ; but the true Reading ſeems 
8 to be Ty Pailecis; and this the Tranſlation fol- 

ows. i | 

| (8) To S ouo9as tuxarapponr be Toig ag tre Na, ray wn Tou- 


Tpwrors ex9povs c TROTw SA , Spo c οοντνντνονν . _ 
c 
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LXVI. . 
WHEN you are going to attack any one with Ve- 
hemence and Threatning, remember to ſay firſt to 
yourſelf, that you are [by Nature] a gentle Animal, 
and that by doing nothing violent, you ſhall live 
without Repentance, and without need of being ſet 


right. ; | 
a LXVII. 5 
Wr ought to know, that it is not eaſy for a Man 
to form a Principle of Action, unleſs he daily ſpeaks 
and hears the ſame Things, and, at the ſame time, 
accommodates them to the Uſe of Life. 
. 

Nicras was fo intent on Buſineſs, that he often 
aſked his Domeſtics, whether he had bathed, and 
whether he had dined. Ss e 
„ - 

WuiLE Archimedes was intent on his Diagrams, 
his Servants drew him away by Violence, and an- 
ointed (c) him ; and, after his Body was anointed, 
he traced his Figures upon har. 

| Li | 

Wren Lampis, the Sea Commander, was aſked 
how he acquired Riches: A great deal,” ſaid he, 
% without Difficulty, but a little with Labour.“ 

8 {7 BE 5 
Solon, when he was filent at an Entertainment, 
being aſked by Periander, whether he was ſiient for 
want of Words, or from Folly ; “ No Fool,” an- 
ſwered he, can be filent at a Feaſt.” 


LXXII. 


apf Oar yap Toy WXATaAPporttos, voeuo d phtv x HATE TO 

" Ovrcrray uv SAN AMAg π —’ “.πτ·Q Warnov voerras KATE. To dien 
£1Y26 WQAEAtLv, r ; 

This is the Whole of the Fragment: of which only the ' firſt 

Part, which is too BE to be omitted, is tranſlated. The relt 


F 
x 
« 


I do not underſtan 


(c) The Ancients anoiated the Body every Day. 


_—_ Faacuanrs. 


on, as Safety. Now it is ſafer to be ſilent, than to 
ie 


| LXXII. 
ConsvLT nothing ſo much, upon every Octafi- 


ak : and omit ſpeaking whatever is not accom- 


panied with Senſe and Reaſon. 


LXXIII. 


DI Light- houſes in Havens, by kindling a great 

Flame from a few Faggots; afford a conſiderable 
Aſſiſtance to Ships wandering on the Sea: ſo an il- 
luſtrious Perſon, in a State harraſſed by Storms, 


wh 


ile he is contented with little himſelf, confers 


great Benefits on his Fellow-Citizens. 


LXXIV. 


+ bly; you would certainly, if you undertook to 
ſteer a Ship, learn the Steerſman's Art. For it will 


bei 


in your Power, as in that Caſe, to ſteer the whole 


Ship : = in this, the whole State. 


LXXV. 


Ir you have a mind to adorn your City by con- 
ſecrated Monuments, firſt conſecrate in yourſelf the 
moſt beautiful Monument of Gentleneſs, and Juſs 


tice, and Benevolence. 


LXXVI. 


You will confer the greateſt Benefits on your City, 


not 
fof y 


1 Souls ſhould live in ſmall Habitations, than 


by railing the Roots, but by exalting the Souls 
our Fellow-Citizens]. For it 1s better, that 


that abje ect Slaves ſhould burrow in great Houſes. 


LXXVII. 


Do not variegate the Structure of your Walls 
with Eubæan and Spartan Stone: but adorn both 


the 


Minds of the Citizens, and of thoſe who go- 


vern them, by the Grecian Education. For Cities 


are 


made good Habitations by the Sentiments of 


thoſe who live in them; not by Wood and Stone. 


5 LXXVIII. 
As, if you were to breed Lions, you would not 


be ſolicitous about the Magnificence of their Dens, 


but 


the Qualities of the Animals [themſelves] : 5 
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if you undertake to preſide over your F ellow-Citi- 
zens, be not fo ſolicitous about the Magnificence of 
the Buildings, as careful of the Fortitude of thoſe 


who inhabit them, 
e „ 


As a ſkilful Manager of Horſes doth not feed 
the good Colts, and ſuffer the unruly ones to ſtarve; 
but feeds them both alike; only whips one more, 
to make him draw equally with his Fellow: fo a 
Man of Care, and Skill in the Art of Civil Govern- 
ment, endeavours. to do (d) Good to the well diſ- 
poſed Citizens, but not at, once to deſtroy thoſe 
that are otherwiſe. He by no means denies Sub- 
ſiſtence to either of them: only he diſciplines and 
urges on, with the greater Vehemence, him who 
reſiſts Reaſon and the Laws. Wy 

As neither a Gooſe is alarmed by Gaggling, nor 
a Sheep by Bleating, ſo neither be you terrified by 
the Voice of a ſenſeleſs Multitude. 

| 8 BET 

As you do not comply with a Multitude, when 
it injudiciouſly aſks of you any Part of your own 
Property: ſo neither be diſconcerted by a Mob, 
hen it endeavours to force you to any unjuſt Com- 
phance. | 1 | 

| LXXXII. | 

Pay in, before you are called upon, what is due 

to the Public, and you will never be aſked for what 


is not due, 
| LXXXIII. 8 

As the Sun doth not wait for Prayers and Incan- 
tations, to be prevailed on to riſe, but immediately 
ſhines forth, and is received with univerſal Saluta- 
tion; ſo neither do you wait for Applauſes, and 
Shouts, and Praiſes, in order to do Good; but be 
a vo- 


(4) The Latin Verſion ſuppoſes that woe: ſhould be 0 oer. 
This the Senſe ſeems to require; and it is ſo tranſlated. 
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2a voluntar y Bencfactor ; 3 and you will be beloved 


like the SUN (e). 
LXXXIV. 


A Sul ought not to be fixed by one Anchor; 


nor Life on a | fingle Hope /). 
ILXXXV. 

Wr. ought not to ſtretch either our Legs or our 

Hopes to a Point they cannot reach. 
LXXXVI. 

TraLEs, being aſked, what was the moſt uni- 
verſally enjoyed of all Things, anſwered, * Hope: 
* for they have it, who have nothing elſe.” | 

CC 

Ir is more neceſſary for the Soul to be cured: 

than the Body: for it is better to die, chan to live 


ill. 
| LXXXVIIL 

Panne uſed to ſay, There | is no Difference 
& between living and dying.“ A Perſon aſked him, 
Why then do not you die? Is,” anſwered 
Pyrrho, © there is no Difference ( 80.“ 

LXXXIX. | 

NarTuRE is admirable, and, as Xenophon ſays, 
fond of Life, Hence we love, and take Care of 
the Body, which is of all Things the moſt unplea- 
fant and ſqualid. For if we were obliged, only for 
five Days, to take care of our Neighbour's Body, 
we could not ſupport it. For only conſider what 
it would be, when we get up in a Morning, to waſh 


the Teeth of others, and do all requiſite Offices be- 


ſides. In reality, it is wonderful we ſhould love a 
Thing, which every Day demands fo much Atten- 
dance. I ſtuff this Sack, and then I empty it 
again, What is more troubleſome ?. But I muſt 
| obey 


(e) This Simile is 3 beautiful ; and hath the Force 
of an Argument in the Diſcourſe of a Stoie, whe held the Sun 


to be animated, and intelligent. 


This Fragment, in Stobeus, ͤ8 ated to Socrates. 
(8) See Diſcourles, B, I, c. 27. Note (a). 


* wo, 
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obey 84 Therefore I ſtay, and bear to waſh, 
and fond, and clothe this paultry, miſerable Body. 
When T was younger, he commanded me ſome- 
thing ſtill more, and I bore it. And will you not, 
when Nature, which gave the Body, takes it away, 
bear that? I love it;“ fa yy you. Well: this is 

e 


what I have juſt been obſerving: and this very 

Love hath Nature given you: but ſhe alſo lays, 

Now let i it go, and have no farther Trouble.“ 
. 

WHEN a young Man dies, [an old one] accuſes 
the Gods, that, at the Time when He ought to be 
at reſt, he is encumbered with the Troubles of Life. 
Yet, (Y) nevertheleſs, when Death approaches, he 
wiſhes to live; and ſends for the Phyſician, and 


intreats him to omit no Care or Pains. It is mar- 


vellous, that Men ſhould not be willing either to 


live, or die. 


XCI. | 
To a longer and worſe Life, a ſhorter and bet- 


ter is by all Means to be preferred by every one. 


XCll. 
WN we are Children, our Parents Als us 
to the Care of a Tutor ; who is continually to watch 
over us, that we get no Hurt. When we are be- 
come Men, God delivers us to the Guardianſhip 


of an implanted Conſcience. We ought by no 
means then to deſpiſe this Guardian: for it will 


both diſpleaſe (i) God, and we ſhall be Enemies to 
our own conſcious Principle. 
XC. 
Ries Es ought to be uſed as the Materials of ſome 
Acton and not upon every Occaſion alike. 
IV. 
ALL Men ſhould rather wiſn for Virtue than 


Wealth; which is dangerous to the Fooliſh : for 
Ff Vice 


(4) Hrrer is dropt out of che Text, probably, by ata 


of the Similitude of the next Word drr. 
(i) Per haps, ſhould be c α III 
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Vice is increaſed by Riches. - And'in proportion as 


more injurious Exceſs he flies out, by having the 


eans of ratify! ing the Rage. of his Pleaſres 0 
1 gratitying © 1 
Wuar ought not to be dons; be not even ſuf. 1 
pected lor, entertain not even a Thought] of TI 
ane: EK 57) | | ” 
1 XCVI. 19 8 | ir 
DrlinkxArE much before you ſay and do any 3 
thing: for it will not be in n Power: to recall tl 
What: is ſaid or done. 
XCVII. 1 
Fvzar Place is ſafe to him who lives with Jt: : 
tice, T3, > | | 
e 5 
Cxors pick out the Eyes of the Dead, when B 
they are no longer of any Uſe. Burt Flatterers de- 9 
ſtroy the Soul of the Living, and blind its Eyes, | a. 
. . f 
Tos: Avar of a  Minkey, and the Threats of a 
Flatterer, deſerve equal Regard. : 
3 receive thoſe, who are willing to give 
good Advice: but not thoſe,” who upon every Oc- 
caſion are eager to flatter.” For the former truly ſy 
ſee what 1s advantageous: but the latter conſider 
only the Opinions of their Superiors ; and imitate - 
the Shadows of Bodies, by TE Aſſent to what 15 
_ : | 
C - 
A MoniToR ought, in the firſt place; to have a b 
Regard to the Delicacy and Senſe (I) of Shame of 
the Perſon admoniſhed. For they, who are har- 
dened againft a Bluſh, are incorrigible. 
CIL 
. 4h 
(4) This Fragment i is aſcribed to Prtbagoras, SToB. Serm. I. | 2 


(% onen in Antonius and Maximus is aioxurns. And it is ſo 
tranſlated here. . 


n ers 


„ EK” Os ES T4 


| be puniſhed by them. 


ca 8 
Ir is better to OSS: than reproach : for * 


one is mild and friendly; the other, harſh and af- 
fronting : and the one corrects the Faulty the o- 


ther only convicts 0 


(in) CoumuntcATE to Strangers, and Perſons 
in Need, according to your Ability (xz). For he 
who gives nothing to the We ſhall receive no- 
thing in his own Need. res , 

CIV. 

A PERSON, once brought Clothes: to a Pirate, 
who had been caſt aſhore, and almoſt killed by the 
Severity of the Weather; then carried him to his 
Houſe, and furniſhed him with other Conveniences. 
Being reproached by ſome Perſon, for doing Good 
to bad People; © I have paid this Regard,” an- 


ſwered be, not to 2 WE Man, but to human Na- 
r | To 1 


c | 
Wr ought not to ns every Pleaſure : but that, : 


which tends to ſomething good. 

SON E a cis | | 

Ir is the Character of a wiſe Man, to reſiſt Plea- 

ſure; and of a Fool, to be enflaved by i it. 
„ „ 

Ix all Vice, Pleaſure being preſented like a Bait, ! 


_ draws ſenſual Minds to the Hook of Perdition. 


CVIII. 
Chusr rather to puniſh your * than to 
„ TAL | 
No one 1 is free, who doth not command himſelf. 
YER GK 


(#) This and the following Fragment are from Antonius and 
Maximus, and in the Margin ſtand there, Democriti, Ifecratis, 
- Epicteti: ſo, N they ought to be put in the ſecond 

als, 

(2) The Expreſion in the” Original i is the ſame with Luke 
xi. 41. 
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Tux Vine bears three Cluſters. The firſt, of 
Pleaſure; the ſecond, of 1 ntoxication; he third, of 


is wb 0 * | 
CXI. 


Do not talk much over Wine, to ow your 

Learning: for your Diſcourſe will be loathſome. 
Om. 

Hz is a Drunkard, who takes more than three 
Glaſſes : and though he be not drunk, he hath ex- 
ceeded Moderation. 

CXIII. 


7 9) Ler Diſcourſe of God be renewed oy Day, 
preferably to our Food. 
CXIV. 

Tring oftener of God, than you breathe. 

0 

lr you always remember, that God ſtands by, an 
Inſpector of whatever you do, either in Soul or 
Body: you will never err, either in your Prayers or 
Ae and you will have God abiding with you. 

CXVI. 

As it is legion to view the Sea from the Shore : 

ſo it is pleaſant to one who hath eſcaped, to remem- 


ber his paſt Labours. 
CXVII. 


TRE Intention of the Law is, to benefit human 
Life: but it cannot, when Men themſelves chuſe 
to ſuffer : for it diſcovers its proper Virtue in the 


Obedient. 
XVII. 


As Phyſicians are the Preſervers of the Sick; ſo 


are the Laus, of the Injured. 
CXIX. 


Tar juſteſt Laws are the trueſt, 


le) This Saying is likewiſe aſcribed to Pythagoras. 
W See Deut. vi. 7. Io Ixxi. 15, 24 cv. 2. 


Y 


E poflible himſelf.” 
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CXT. . 
Ir is decent to yield to a Tow to a Governor, 
and to a wiſer Man. 
CXXI. 


Tulxcs, done contrary to Law, are the fame a as 
if they were undone. 


: CXXII. 


« IN Proſperity, it is very eaſy to find a Friend; 


in Adverſity, nothing is fo difficult. 


"CAA. 
Tims delivers Fools from Grief: and Reaſon, 
wile Men, 
CXXIV. 


He is a Man of Senſe, who doth not grieve for 
what he hath not; but rejoices in what he hath. 

. 

ErierEr vs being aſked, how a Perſon might 

grieve his Enemy, anſwered, * By doing as well as 


_  CAXNVL 

Lr no wiſe Man eſtrange himſelf from the Go- 
vernment of the State: for it is both impious to 
withdraw from being uſeful to thoſe that need it, 
and cowardly to give way to the Worthleſs. For it 
is fooliſh to chuſe rather to be governed il, than to 


8 well. 
CXXVII 
NoTrinG is more (q) becoming a Governor, than 
to deſpiſe no one, nor be inſolent; but to preſide 
over all impartially. 
CX XVII. 
Any Perſon may live happy in Poverty; but 
few, in Wealth and Power, So great is the Advan- 


tage of Poverty, that no (r) Man, obſervant of the 


Laws of Life, would change it for diſreputable 
Ff 3 Wealth: 


0 A ſeems a falſe Reading for . 
(-) If any one thinks this Senſe of ropes harſh, or waſuita-. 
ble, he may read, pornos, prudent. 
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Wealth: unleſs, indeed. 7. bemiſtocles,” the Son of 
Neacles, the moſt wealthy of the , Athenians, in a 


poverty of Virtue, was. better than Arift ides And 


Socrates. But both himſelf and his Wealth are pe- 
Tiſhed, and without a Name. For a. Nee 
all in Deatli; but Virtue Nell 
| „ 
IRTMENREA . that ſuch is, and Was, and. will be, 
the Nature of the World; nor is it poſſible tha 
Things ſhould be otherwiſe, than they now are: 
and that not only Men, and other Animals upon 
Earth, partake of this Change and Transformation, 
but the e alſo. For indeed even the four 


— * : 


And the ſame Manner 55 3 ae 
from Things above. to thoſe below. Whoever en- 
deavours to turn his Mind towards theſe. Points, and 
perſuade himſelf to receive with Willingneſs what 
cannot be avoided, he. will Fan his Lite Ain Mo 
d ation and Harmony. 
£2: + » þ 
He who. is diſcontented with Things TER] 
and allotted by Fortune, is unſkilful in Life. But 
he who bears them, and the Conſequences ariſing 
from them, nobly and i is e to be 
eſteemed a good Man. bo 
a N. 
1 Things obey, and are ſubſervient to, the 
World (u); the Earth, the Sea, the Sun, and other 
Stars, and the Plants and Animals of the Earth, Our 


Body likewiſe obeys it, in being ſick, and well, and 


young, and old, and paſſing thro” the other Changes, 


Whenever That decrees. It IS therefore reaſonable, : 
| that 


62 The Stoics often confound the dea of God with that 
of the World. Fe 


U 
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that what depends on ourſelves, that is, our Judg-. 
ment, ſhould not be the only Rebel to it. For the 
World is powerful, and ſuperior, and conſults the 

20 * ts , > 5% . f 
beſt for us, by governing us in Conjunction with the 
Whole. Farther: Oppoſition, beſides that it is un- 
reaſonable, and produces nothing except a vain 
Struggle, throws us likewiſe into Pain and Sor- 
rows. | ; 


* - 


Ff 4 The 


vs - Fa 


05 The following F RAGMENTS 


are aſcribed jointly to Erierarus 
and other Authors. Sh 


I. 


Cour Pr as it is a ſhort and de- 
lightful Way, hath much Gracefulneſs and 
little Trouble. 
II. 
Fon rirv yourſelf with Contentment: for this is 
an impregnable Fortreſs. : 
II 
PR FER nothing to Truth, not even the Clickcs 
of Friendſhip, lying within the Reach of the Pat- 
ſions : for by them Juſtice | is both confounded and 


darkened. . 
- IV. 


TruTH is an immortal 400 an eternal Thing. 
It beſtows, not a Beauty which Time will wither, 
nor a Boldneſs of which the Sentence of a Judge 
can (b) deprive us; but the Knowledge of ] what 
is juſt and lawful, diſtinguiſhing from them, and 
confuting, what 1s unjuſt. 
V. 
W ſhould have neither a blunt "AY nor an 
(c) ineffectual Boldneſs of Speech. 
VI. 
NaTuRE has given Man one Tongue, but two 
Ears, that we may hear twice as ans as We ps; 


"Ni... 


(a) J have followed Mr. Lyton's Diviſion : but many Frag- 
ments in the foregoing Claſs properly belong to this. 
q (?) Apaipes T1, probably, ſhould be afpaiper1, and 1s ſo tran- 
ated. 
(c) This ſaying is aſciibed by Stobeus to Socrates. ATaxror, Fo 
1 is there amgaxro, ineffectual: which I have preferred. 


detect Enemies. 
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VIS. 


NoTHING 1s 1n reality either pleaſant or unplea- 


| ant by Nature; but all TANG are efiected by 


Cuſtom. 
VIII. 
Cuosx the beſt Life : for Cuſtom will make it 
pleaſant, _ 


Cuusx rather to leave your Children well in- 
ſtructed, than rich. For the Hopes of the Learned 
are better than the Riches of the Ignorant. 
6. 
A DavcHnrTeER is a Poſſeſſion to a F aher ; which 
is not his own. 
XI. 


Tu fame Perſon adviſed the Leaving Modeſty 
to Children, rather than Gold. 
XII. 
Tux Reproach of a Father is an agreeable Me- 
dicine: for the Profit is greater than the Pain. 
XIII. 
He who ſucceeds i in a Son-in-Law, finds a Son: 
he who fails in one, 2 likewiſe a Daughter. 
| . 

Tue Worth of Learning, like that of Gold, is 
eſtcemed i in every Place. | 
XV. 

He who exerciſes Wiſdom, exerciſes the Know- 
ledge of God. 
XVI. 
Turkx is no Animal fo beautiful, as a Man 
adorned by Learning. | 
XVII. 


We ought to fly the Friendſhip of the Wicked, 
and the Enmity of the Good. 
| XVIII. 
Nxcxss ros Circumſtances prove Friends, and 


XIX. 


J 


are abſent. 
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XIX. 


We b to do well by our Friends, when they 
are preſent; and 85 well of them, when oy 


XX, 


Ler not him think he is loved by any, who loves 
none. 


Wr 


XXI. 


ought to chuſe both a Phyſician and a Friend, 


not * moſt agreeable, but the moſt uſeful. 


ready happened. 


Reaſon the Remedy for Grief. 


XXII. 


Ie you would lead a Life without Sorrow, conk- 
der Things which will happen, as if hoy tiad. al- 


XXIII. 


Bs exempt from Grief; not like irrational Crea- 
tures, from Inſenſibility; nor from Inconſiderate- 
neſs, like Fools: but like a Man of Virtue, making 


XXIV. 


Tue whoſe Minds are the leaſt grieved by Ca- 
lamities, and whoſe Actions ſtruggle the moſt a- 
gainſt them, are the greateſt both in public and in 


N Lite. 


XXV. 


1 ks are well inſtructed, "Rag thoſe vhs 


are exerciſed in the Pal 


a, if they happen to fall, 


ae and dextrouſly riſe again from Misfortunes. 


XXVI. 


Wr ought to call in Reaſon, like a good Phyſi- 


cian, to our Aſſiſtance in Misfortunes. 
XXVII. 


A Fool. intoxicated by a long Courſe of good fie 


leſs. 


| XXVII. 
Ex is the Adverſary of the Fortunate. 


XXIX. 


tune, as by one of Drinking, becomes more ſenſe 
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XXIX. 
Hz who remembers what Man i is, is  diſcontented 


»at nothing which happens. 72 
XXX. 


A Pil or and a fair Wind are e neceſſary 1 toa hap- 
BY Voyage: : Reaſon: and N. to a happy Life. 
XXXI 


* 


Goon Fortune, like ripe Fruit, ought to be en- 


joyed while it is preſent. 
XXXII. 


He is unreaſonable, who is diſpleaſed at Events, 
which ee from natural Neceſlity. 


The 
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The folloing F R A GME N T "A are 
omitted by Mr. UproN: but as they 

and under the Name of ee 

and ſeem to be in the Spirit of Erxc- 
ere, * are added Here. 


I. 


(a) WH does it ſignify to me, ſays is 
whether the Univerſe is compoſed of A- 


toms or (h) uncompounded Subſtances, or of Fire 
and Earth ? Is it not ſufficient to know the Eſſence 
of Good -and Evil, and the proper Bounds of the 
Deſires and Averſions; and, befides thoſe, of the 
active Powers; and by the making uſe of theſe as 
ſo many certain Rules, to order the Conduct of 
Life, and bid theſe Things, which are above us, 
farewell : which, perhaps, are incomprehenſible 
to human Underſtanding : but, if one ſhould 
ſuppoſe them ever ſo comprehenſible, ſtill, what 
is the Benefit of them, when comprehended 4 
And muſt it not. be ſaid, that He gives Him- 
ſelf Trouble to no Purpoſe, who allots theſe 
Things as neceſſary to the Character of a Philoſo- 
her. „What then, is the Delphic Admoni- 
tion, Know Thyſelf, ſuperfluous?“ No, ſurely, 
<« ſays he.” * What then doth it mean?“ If 
any one ſhould admoniſh a Performer in a Chorus 
to know himſelf, would not he OT to it as a Di- 

rection about his (c) Motions- a 
. 


BE Stob. de Diis & Phyſiol. Serm. 211. p. 714 Ed. Francef. 
1581. 

18 I have tranſlated appwy as it lands in the Text ; but, poſ- 
fibly, it might originally be no more than a marginal Interpreta- 
tion of erw, Changing the Full Point into a Comma; or, ac- 
cording to Geſher's Tranſlation, a Corruption of opcroprpiay. 

e) The Sentence ſeems imperfect. 
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II. 

(d) Tus fame Perſon being aſked, Wherein the 
Diligent have the Advantage of the Slothful ? an- 
ſwered, Wherein the Pious have the Advantage of 
the Impious ; in good _ 

(e) WaLLs give to Cities, and Cultivation of N 
the Underſtanding to Minds, Ornament and Se- 
curity. | 

. | 
() Warm a young Man was giving himſelf 
Airs in a public Place; and ſaying, that he was 
grown wiſe, by converſing with many wiſe Men; | 
I have converſed too, anſwered ſomebody, with | 
many rich Men, but I am not grown rich. if 


(2) SocraTEs, being ſent for by (Y) Archelaus, = 
as deſigning to make him a rich Man, returned a 
him this Anſwer : Four Quarts of Meal are fold 
% at Athens for five Farthings, and the Fountains 3 
« run with Water, If what I have is not ſuffici- 
ent for me, yet I am ſufficiently able to make a 
&« ſhift with that; and thus it becomes ſufficient 
“for me. Do not you perceive, that it makes no 
Difference in the Goodneſs of Polus [the Player's] 
“Voice, whether he performs the Part of Oedipus 
in his regal State, or when he is a Wanderer, 
„and a Beggar at Colonus? And ſhall a brave 
„Man 


(4) Maximus, ys OU ] “*ðüA g, Serm. 118. p. 374. 

(e) Ant. & Max. de diſciplind, S erm. 210. p. 704. 

(f) Ibid. 

(g) Stobeus, Compar. Paupertatis & Divitiarum. Serm. 
237. p. 778. | 1 

(5% Archelaus, the Philoſopher, was the Maſter of Socrates - 5 
but the Perſon here mentioned was King of Macedon, who vainly 
endeavoured to get Socrates to his Court. Ihe Envy of Ariſto- 
fhanes upon this Occaſion is ſaid to have produced that infamous 
Piece of Scurility and Buffoonery his Comedy of the Clouds. See 
Bayle, in the Article Archelaxs. 
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6 Man appear worſe than Polus, and not perform 
well in whatever Perſonage is impoſed upon him 
by the Deity? Shall he not imitate Ulyſſes, who 
made no worſe Figure in Rags than in a fine pur- 
W TNT 7 ONT 
Tux are ſome Perſons who are calmly of a 


high Spirit, and do all the ſame Things quietly, 
and as it were without Anger, which thoſe do who 
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CA DEMICS, deny the Evidence of the Senſes, 

.# B. II. c. xx. $. 6. 

© Adultery reproved, II. iv. $. 1, 2. 

Afefion, not inconſiſtent with Reaſon, I. xi. 4 — 
how to be regulated, III. xxiv. F. n miſ- 
called, ibid. 

Agrippinus. His Behaviour about his Trial, I. i. 5 "te 
His Anſwer to Florus, I. ii. 8. 3 

Anger reproved, II. xviii. $. 3. 

Appearances to the Mind, a right Uſe of them in our-own 
Power, I. i. $. 2. the Standard of Action, I, xxviii. 


. 2 | 
| en II. iv. FR 2. xvii... 4. Xix. F. 1. III. i ii. J . 
Attention recommended, IV. xii. 


B 


Beauty Human, conſiſts in human Excellence, B. III. c. i. 

„ in the rational Part, ib. 5. 3 

Body, dependent on Externals I. i. 5. 2. 11 xxii. $. 5. IV. 
i. H II, 12. 14. Clay, L. i. $..3. , xz. & 5. 
IV. i. 6. 12. our laſt Garment, I. xxv. $. 3. — 
compared to an Aſs, IV. i. §. 11. 


C 


Caution conſiſtent with Courage, B. II. c. i. $. I, Fe. 
neceſſary in Things dependent on Choice. II. i. f. 4. 
Character to be preſerved, I. ii. 5. 3. 7. II. ii. F. 3. 
Choice uncontroulable by Jupiter himſelf, I. i. . 6. 
incapable of Reſtraint, I. xvii. $. 2. XLUl. 5. 2. III. xix. 


§. 1. 
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9. f. 
and Vie; Happinek and Unhappineſs, II. xxiii. $. 1, 2. 
"Chryſippus, I. iv. Note (6). II. vi. 5. 2. xvii. $. 3. Xix. 5. 
i, . III. ji. 5. 5. xxl. g. W uſeſul, I. iv. 8. 5. 
ö e 


Cleantbes, III. Kxvi. Note (c. IV. i. 5. 19 9. | 
- Complaiſance to be conducted with e II. wi. $ . 


ITE. - 
Common 715 : what, III. vi. 8 3 . 
Company a Feſtival, I. xii. 5. 24 IV. iv. 13 
Conceit reproved, II. xi. 5. 1. xvii. $. I. 4. All. ii. $. 4. xiv. 


94 
Cententment recommended, I. i. 5. 5: ix. F. 4 IV. i iv. 5 5 
vii. 
Crates, 122 xx}. Note (u. 
"44 D 
Death to be encountered eh, B. I. c. i. f. 6. — 


Reſtitution of what is not our own, I. i. 5. 9.—— 0 
ns I. ix. $. 3. xxiv. F. 1. xxvii. 5. 1. III. viii. F. 1. 


* a Vizard, II. i. 5. 3.— a Return to the 
Elements, III. xiii. $. 1. IV. vii. F. 3 only the Se- 
paration of Soul and Body, III. xxii 1 4.— a Loſs of 


perſonal Exiſtence, III. xxiv. $. 5.—-not terrible, Ex CH. 
c. v. 

c. xxi. | 
Demetrius, his Speech to 1 xxv. 5. 3 5 
De 75 rres in our own Power, L i. G 3. II. 2 74 1. Exch. c. 


L iv. 5 1. II. xili. 5. 3. Xxii. f. 2. IV. iv. 5. 2, 3. 
EN cH. c. ii. 5 
Determinations not all to be kept, II. xv. 
Dificulties their Uſe, I. xxiv. F. I. 
Diffdence, faulty, reproved, III. xiv. $. 4 
Diogenes taken for a Spy, I. xxiv. Note 7 . I 


his Anſwer to one who deſired recommendatory 
Letters, II. iti. $. 1. taken by Pyrates, II. xi. 
Note (c). his Behaviour in a Fever, III. xxii. $. 6. 
his Quickneſs in Rapartee, III. xxtl. F. 12.—— 


his Benevolence, III. xxiv. $. 4.——his Notion of Free- 


dom, III. xxiv. F. 4. IV. i. $.6. 13. 17. 


Dijcontent reproved, I. vi. $.6. xii. $. 2. II. xvi. 5. 2. 


IV; 1. 5. 12. iv. $. 3. FRAG. Xii. 


Dif. our ſes indecent, 5 be avoided, ENCH. xxxili. Dif 
* 2 5 


in our own Power 7 II. v. 5. 1 — Virtue | 


to be placed continually before our Eyes, Exc, 


are to be ſuppreſſed by a Beginner in Philoſophy, | 


E 


1 N D E X 


Diss in Providence reproved, I. ix. & 3. II. xxvi. F- ” 

Divination, ill Effects of an unreaſonable Regard: to it, II. 

| Vii. F. 1. The proper e in applying to it, 
ib. . ENCH. c. xxxii. 

Duty, filial, W II. vii. $ * Even. e. XXX. 


2 


JED why eech, B. J. e. ig Ps in a What it 

conſiſts, II. xxii. . 2. IV. v. 5. 1. —what the Stoics 
meant by it, II. i. Note (5). 

Egotiſm to be avoided, Ex H. c. XXXiih, | 

Zlicution the Gift of God, II. XXiii. 5. L. e, but 
not principally ſo, II. Xxiii. 5. 2. 

Envy reproved, III. tt. . + 6. ? ; 

Ehapbroditus, I. i. f. 5. I. xix. $. 3. 12 xxvi. 1 3 2. 

Epicurus placed the Good of Man in Body, I. xx. Xxiii. 5. 
. 1. Ih vin $. forbad: Marriage,” and the Care 
of Children, and engaging in the Service of the Public, 
I. xxiii. F. 1. III. vii. $ 2. denied the natural Re- 
lation of Mankind to each other, II. XX. g. 2. taught 
Irreligion and Injuſtice, II. xx. 5. 4. did not pro- 
nounce Stealing to be evil, HI. vii. 5. 1. his Princi- 
ples wicked, pernicious, and lead to en ion, Adultery, 
and Murders HI. vii. K 1. 2. 

Error, all, in voluntary, I. xvu. i 2. xviii. $. T. II. xxvi. 
F. I. Even. c. xlii. 

Evil conſiſts in a bad Choice, II. i. F Jn— mere re Negs- 

tion, ENCH. c. xxvii. | 

Euphrates, the Philoſopher, III. xv. f. 1. IV. viii. 75 4. 

Externals not in our own Power, I. xxii, F. 2. II. v. §. 1, 
Sc. Materials to the Faculty of Choice, I. xxix. H. 
15 not to be treates careleſsly, II. v. F. 2. 


F. 


Fancy, the Guide of Madmen, B. L e. xxvñi. $ v. 
Fates, I. xii. 5. 2. 


Horus, I. ii. F. 3. | 3 
Friendſhip to * met with bah in Prudence and Virtue, H. 


XXii. 5. I. 4. FRAG. x. N in a 1125 N 
II. xxli. Y. 3. 5 | 


% 
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G. 
Galba, B. III. c. xvii. _- © 5 
IV. vi. $. 2. * : a). ED N GO D 
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6% See Jupiter. 


Taugbur reproved, Ex ch. b. XELlibe 


] 60D hs rebel Father me Cremer, 1. il. 6. a 1 6. 


1. II. vii. & 3. is omnipreſent and omniſcient, . 
- w 5. I, 2. II. xiv. $. 2. doth not negle& the ſmalleſt 

Things, III. xxiv. $. 6.——our Faculties and Abilities 
his Gift, I. vi. F. 6. II xxiy. 5 I, wherein con- 
ſiſts His Eſſence, II. viii. F. 1. — makes Revelations 
to Mankind, III. i. 5. 7 Author of all we en- 
7 04. I. Xvi. F. 3. II. Xxili. f. 1. IV. i. 5 12 


dence on Him recommended, II. Xix. 5. 3.— To 


"al "Thanked for the Inſtructions we receive from wiſe and 


good Men, I. iv. f. 5.——for moral Im rovement, II. 
viii. F. 3-—propoſed to our Imitation. See Imitation.— 


made all Men to be 1 and hath put Happineſs in 


our own Power, I. xxix. F. 1. III. xxiv. F. 1. to be 


conſulted in our Undertakings, 1 III. xxii. 5 6. 


5 " 


Code, different Opinions concerning Pant L Xii. F. *. 


Gazd to be ſought from ourſelves, I. xxix. $:1. III. xxl. | 


. 5.—— the univerſal Motive of Action. III. iii. 5. 
. in our own Power, I. xXix. 5. 6. III. iii. F. 2, 
r ACA ir > in Choice, I. xxx. II. xvi. F. 1. xxili. 5. 
: er III. x. 5. 2.— not in Externals, III. xx. 5. 1, 


ie 
Erie: Rebellion again God, IL. XXIV. F. 125 


* 


| Health. Not a Good, B. III. c. x. f. 2. . I. | 
Helvidius Priſcus, I. ii. f. 4 45 5- . 


Hermes, (Rod of ) III. xx. 5. I. 
Hippocrates, I. vii. 5. 1. 


Humility recommended, Exc. c. XxXiii. Fuge 
Ry Es 


Imitation of God, B. II. c. xiv. $. 2. xvi. $. 4. e 


good Men, II. xviit. H. 4, 5. Tix. $: 3. III. XXIV. f. 1. 
EN c H. c. xxxili. | 


Improvement, in what to be fought, I. iv. $. 36. III. vis. x. 


Laduſiry, wherein it conſiſts, es iv. §. 5 
Ita licus, III. vii. F. 3. 


Jupiter, 1. . "og A . 2. See 60 D. 


L. 
Lateranus, Plautius, B. I. c. 1. 5. 5. 


ne 


La Bn 8 
Law (divine) what, II. xvi. f. 3. n n 1. xxiv. 5 2. 
Leſbius, III. xx, _ | 
Life a Thing indifferent, TE vii $. 1. 
Logic, its Uſe, I. vii. I. xviih.1. | 
Love, conſiſtent oily. with Prudence, IL xxl 35 I, 


M. | 
Man, a Spectator and Interpreter of the Works of God, B. 


I. c. vi. 5. 4. not made for an inactive Life, I. x. 
. 2.— his Good conſiſts in a due Regulation of the 
Choice, I. viii. $. 2. xxv. $. 1.— is poſſeſſed of free Will, 
I. xvit. $. 2. xix. $. 2. Part of a Commonwealth, 
II. v. $.4. x. f. 1. IV. vii. $. 2 how preſerved 
and how deſtroyed, TE 1x $- 2 —his End to follow God, 
I. xxx. formed to change his Abode, III. xxiv. 8 
1.—his Nature gentle, ſociable, and faithful, IV. i. $. 13. 
v. F. 2. Man not the Maſter of Man, IV. i. F. 12. 
Marriage inconſiſtent with the Cynic Profeſſion, III. xxit. 
F. 8. recommended, III. vii. $. 3. xxi. H. 1. 
Mafter, who, I. xxix. 5. 9. II. i. §. 4. ENCH. c. xiv, 
Maximus, III. vii. $. 1. 


* not a Good, II. xvi. a 15 


Nur recommended, B. Ic c. I, $9 IV. I 5. 1. 3. 
Nero, I. i. 5. 5. fl. f. 3. 


. a 
Oftentation reproved, B. III. c. xii. 5. 1. 5. xiv. H. 2. xxiii. 
9. 1, 2. xxiv. $. 7. ENCH. c. xlvi. xlvii. 


P. 
Patience the Gift of God, B. I. c. vi. 5. 5. II. xvi 5. 2. III. 


viii. $. 2. 

Mig what they ought to ſtudy, I. i i. F. 6. Xx. F. I, 
II. xiv. H. 2. III. x. $. 2.—how treated, II. xu. H. 2. III. 
vill. H. 3. EN H. c. xxii. ; 

Plato, I. vil. H. 1. II. xvii. 5. 2. directs Prayer, II. 
Xxviii. $. 4. — his Notion of a eee of Wives, 


FRAG. Xxlviii. 

Pleaſure not a * II. xi. 5. 3. —an Attendant on Virtue, 
IIL vii. 

Polemo, III. i Note (c). | 

Poverty not an Evil, III. xv. 5 1. IV. vi. §. 1. 
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Principles not d+pendevt on Externak, I. xi. $. 3-—the ſu- 


preme Rule of Action, I. xviii. $. 1. III. ix. F x. 


Procraſtination reproved. Exc. c. I. ; 
Providence, Inſtances of its Wiſdom and Goodneß, L vi, 


F. 1, 2, 3-—Thoſe Inſtances Proofs of a God, 74. 

Gives the beſt Things to the beſt Men, III. XVI 9. E 
£ſeudomenos, II. xvii. Note (4). 

;rrbo, I. xxvii. Note (2). 


Pyrrbonifts ridiculed, I. xvii. $. 2. 


. 4 


Lyarrelling reproved, wi IV. c. v. 5. 2, 2. 


R. 


Raabe equal in Gods and Men, B. I. c. xii. $, 2.—contem- 
plates itſelt, I XX. §. i. — appointed to a proper Uſe of 
the primo hula of Things, I. xx. S. 1. 

+ Refignatian recommended, I. i. $. 5. II. . 8 12. 

Revenge reproved, II. x. $. 5. 

Riches not a Good, FRAG. xvi. xvüii. 

Rufus, I. ix. F. 8. III. vi. 5. 4. xvii. Xxiii. 5. 1. —his *Y 
ſwer to Thrafeas, I. i. . . to Epicletus, I. vii. 5. 4 


8. 


Self Intereft the univerſal Motive of Action, B. L c. xix. 6 2. 
—natural, I. xxii. F. 3. II. xxii. 5. 1.——the Ground of 


Piety, I. xxvii. L. I. II. xxii, F. 2. EN c H. c. Xxxi. 


Sceptics ridiculed, I. xxvii. $- 2. 


Servants. Humanity to them, FRAG. xxx. 

Shame, (falſe) reproved, III. xxiv. $. 7. xxvi. 5. 1. 

Sickneſs not an Evil, III. xx. $. 1. —its Uſe, III. xx. 5 1.— 
no Impediment to the Mind, Ex cy. c. ix. 

Socrates, his Reſignation to the divine Will, I. iv. $. 4.— 
a Citizen of the World, I. ix. 5. 1. —his Speech to his 
Leiter k. ix. $. 5. III. i. $. 4. XXiii. 5. 1.— began by the 

xamination of Words, I. xvii. $. 1-—always preſerved 
the ſame Countenance, I. xxv. $. 4.——forbids an un- 
examined Life, I. xxvi. F. 3. III. xii. &. 4.— his Excuſe of 
the Tailor, I. xxix. F. 10.—whether he writ any thing, 
II. i. Note (Y. — his Pleaſantry at his Trial, II. v. Note 
(c).——wrote Hymns in Priſon, II. vi. f. 2,—made his 
Opponent bear witneſs to him, II. xii. & 2. xxvi. F. 2.— 
his Chaſtity, II. xvi:1. $. 4.—never provoked ina Diſpute, 
II. xii. 5. 1,—never quarrelled, nor ſuſfered others to quar- 


rel, IV. v. $. 1.—Author of Confutation, III. xiv. 5. 5 
$ 


"4 


os E X. 


his Modeſty, III. xxiii. & 1. IV. viii. $. 5. his Neat- 
neſs, IV. xi. $. 3.— his Courage, IV. i. S. 18.—in what 
manner he loved his Children, III. xxiv. F. 4. IV. i. §. 18. 


—diſobeyed the thirty Tyrants, IV. -i. 4 ibs 


Anſwer about his Burial, I. xxix: Note (6).- when 


adviſed to prepare for his Trial, II. ü. §. 1 o Crito, 


IV. i. $, 18. 

Solicitude the Effect of Ignorance, 0d xiii. $. 1. xvi. 6. T. 

Solitude a State of Repoſe and F reedarn, I. xii. $. 2. IV. iv. 
6. 3. to be rendered agreeable by Contemplation, 

and Dependence on God, III. Xii. $. 1. 

Saul, a Portion of the divine Eſſence, I. xiv. F. 1. xvii. $. 2, 
II. viii. §. 2. 
xxviii. F. I. I. XX11, F. 5. 

Spartans, I. ii. §. I. 


Superfluities to be avoided, Exc, c. Ixxiii. xxxix. FRA. 


XX1, xxv. xxix. 


Sura, III. xvii. Note (d 1 
. 


Thankſciving recommended, B. L c. i. F. 3. iv. F. 5. Tü. 5. 


I, Xvi. f. 3. II. xxiii 5. . III. v. $ 1. W. 


9.2 
Tbrgſeus, E L b. - | 
V. 
Vanity 2 ENCH,. c. vi. xliv. xlix Fpac. xiii. 
Veſpaſian, I. ii. $. 4. 


Vulgar to be avoided, III. xvi. $. 2. [a c. xxxiii. 


Difference between them and a Philoſopher. EN cH. c. 


xlvin. 

Momen, for what to be eſteemed, Exc. xl. 
World, a Syſtem compoſed of Men and God, I. ix. f. 1. 
one great City, III. xxiv. f. 1 3 hath a Governor, II. 
XIV. F. 4. 

Morſbip, (divine) recommended, III. vii. $. 3. IV. iv. . 6. 
ENCH. c. xxxi. | 


| | 3 
Zeno, I. xx. Note (a). B. II. c. iii. $ 2. IV. viii. &. 2. 
|  APPEN- 


-never villingly W of Truth, I. 
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APPENDIX. 


HE an Dr. 88 „Editor of Zofe as and De 


myſthenes, having honoured me with his Opinion, 


concerning ſome Paſſages, about which he was con- 
fulted, J am enabled by his Obſervations to make the fol- 
loving Improvements to this Work. _ 


Page 3a. Add to Note () —lt ſeems probable, 245. 
great deal is wanting; and that or, asm, belongs to one 


Story, and 7 ov, «nz to another. 
P. 67. But how then came any ſuch Syſpicions.. . Cab 


Perhaps the Senſe is, Whence ariſe our Suſpicions, 7 — | 


fies, and Fears, concerning, our Children, if, we have no 
natural Affection towards them? 

P. 87. Add to Note . perhaps, — ſhould 
be in 8 

P. 102. This your Vidtöry, this your . . 
Perhaps Victory and Concluſion ſnould change Places. 

P. 126. To Note (0) add 
elſewhere, and reading it here will make an improper Repe- 
tition of nearly the ſame Senſe, and made mus ſignifies, to 
do ſomething to another, L. 4. c. 7. p. 628. edit, Upt. and in 
Lrfias, Apol. in Sim. p. 79. contra Agorat. p 235, it will be 
beſt to preſerve the preſent Reading, and to tranſlate it 
What doth he loſe, who makes him ſuch ? 

5 149. To Note (i) add Prov. viii. 34. and . 
clus xiv. 23. ſpeak of waiting and hearkening at the Doors of 
Miſdom. Yet the Paſſage, to which Mr. Upton refers, p. 
577, of his Edition, and p. 327 of this Tranſlation, MY 
the received Reading. 

P. 150. To Note () add Probably here is an Alluſi on 
to the Proverb, cited by Wolſius, eri Bugon; æadidte da, of 
which ſee ! | 

P. 161. To Note (c) add Vet poſſibly the Senſe of 


ev» may be couched under s. 
P. 211. To Note () add But a much better, and al. 


moſt certain Conjecture is, to read ananmerlonu; inſtead of 
STI Rvg. And then the Tranſlation will be Concern- 
ing thoſe, who returp, or, were returning home, on ac- 


count of Sickneſs, 
P. 233. 


But, as S occurs not 


a ds .. Rn AS 


1 


my ö * 
n 

P. 223. To Note (3) add But, on farther Conſide-· 
ration, the Senſe of returning or departing, which axe — © 
ſeems proper here: and the Tranflation may be-—_You _ 
go to the Theatre, or thence to ſome other Place. For 


” 


Perſons often move from one Place to another, merely be- 


F 


cauſe they are amuſed in non. | 
P. 227. To Note (/) add: ut probably it ſhould be 
changed into obo, and the Tranſlation be What Oc- 
caſion for Anger, for Deſire .. .'. . Theſe two Greek Words 
are confounded elſewhere. And the ſame Alteration ſeems 


needful in Porphyr. de Abt. L. I. 5. 2. 


1 


P. 229. To Note (c) add He is ſenſible however, that 
ante is not exactly to throw one's ſelf on one Side; and 
ſtands condemned by Phrynicus, as a low Expreſſion. 
P. 244. To Note (a) add Or we may ſuppoſe ararm 
to be a Gloſs, or a caſual Repetition of the ſame Word oc- 
curring in the Line before: and ſo tranſlate, there ex;/ts the 
Knowledge, xe. n 8 
P. 270. To Note (d) add 
former evro; ſhould be left out. | 
P. 279. To Note () add———Yet, poſſibly, the pre- 
ſent Reading may ſtand, and be tranflated, But your / ife is 
4 @ perpetual Magiftracy. . 18 3 
P. 298. To Note (e) add Or +2 pxcoo78 may mean, 
Of the philoſophic Principle. | e 
P. 305: Lo Note (b) add Or the latter exoy 99 may 
be a Repetition of the Tranſcriber 
P. 323. To Note (d) add For ch, I have taken the 
5 Reading of Mr. Upton's Copy, as l ; 
f P. 329. To Note (5) add Vet I would not infert a 
5 Negative unneceſſarily. [os 
$ 
7 
n 


r, perhaps, rather the 


P. 332. Note (c). For, rub themſelves with, put, throw 
on their Antagoni/ts. | 55 | 

P. 341. To Note (e) add Perhaps alſo what follows, 

f and particularly e nefaro, is corrupt. 
P. 345. To Note (a) add But this Omiſſion was 

f probably owing to the Tranſcribers ſkipping from aD to 
the like Word ywarvarw. Poſſibly, inſtead of leaving out 
ie xa, we ſhould rather ſuppoſe, that ſomething before it is 
— left out. And in all Likelihood the true Tranſlation of 

5 vu i a xzrw, inſtead of ſhould not you, &c. is the follow- 
Ny ing: zs not this, i. e. undertaking to convince others inſtead 

0 of yourſelf, inverting the Order of Things ? | 
P. 371. The Notes (4) and (i) ſhould change Places. 


1 


r 2 * K D 1 

p. 373. Add to Note (e) Or rather, after the next 
x: Ward? and. the Tranſlation ſhould be, Yer now, without 

being ſenſible of it, you di ſometbing like this, even in the pre. 
ſent Caſe... Confider your Bady, he But ill the Separation N 
ol ow from xa ww is ſomewhat unnatural, and takes off row 5 
the Spirit and een the Reparte. 5 
P. 374. Squalid ...... The original Word N in 
general, pale. And, probably, Ar iſtapbanet meant the 
Paleneſs, which proceeds from a ſedentary ſtudious Life, 
But Epicletus plainly underſtood him, of that en 
Look, which Want of Cleanlineſs 3 = : 
. Ts Note 2 add: Or, as Cxſaubon cons 
| jeftures, amo, Or, perhaps, as Mr. Upton nn 
 greprivepercy ſhould be. vepriBeucrog. ö 2 

P. 378. Is he my _Conſcience.... Kn f. fi — pe 8 

552. l. 6. and p. 66. 1. f. of Mr. Uptan 's Edition, the 

Judgment, which any one paſſes in his own Mine. 
P. 394. To Note (6) add For nothing appears, to 
| ſup ort. ſo great an Eurem of that Philoſopher; wheres 
as Hercules and Diogenet were Favourites of the Stoics, and 
particularly of our Author; and the latter profeſſed himſelf 
an Imitator of the former. But then he was never deified. 
And therefore may we not put in his ſtead, Aborovc, Bucs 
cbus? They are joined by the Ancients. See Qn. Curt. 
L. VIII. e. 5. and Har. Ep3fe. II. 1.5. 10. And. they will 
ſtand here in their proper Order. But this may be thought 
too licentious a Change. And, to ſay nothing of Hercules, 
Bacchus was by no means remarkable for Abſtemiouſneſs. 

P. 404. To Note ( add——— This Reading he ham 
taken from an Edition i in 15 54, ſaid to be made from a 
better Manuſcript than the common Editions. He under- 
ſtands it to mean, ſtruck and affected ouer-rongiy by Exter< 
nals. AifiCdniper means, averſe from, L. II. c. 26. in the 
beginning, and Philoſtrat. uit. Apollon. VIII. 7. 3. But 
from the vulgar Senſe, calumniated, it may mean here, one 
to whom Externals have been miſrepreſented, who hath a 
Miſconception of the World. 

P. 416. And Vice, by-Money . . . . Perhaps for xans 
mou be read wruxia, a Turn of good Fortune. f 
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